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THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL. 


By M.A. Brrp, Author of “ Spell-Bound,” “ The Hawkshawes,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


REVELATIONS. 


“Own that dreadful day,’’ said Felicia, at 
length, speaking in a low measured tone, 
while her eyes were fixed on vacancy, like 
those of a Highland seer, “my father 
told me he was going on a long journey, 
and bade me good-bye. I knew he meant 
to go without seeing me again, so I fol- 
lowed him quietly, and hid myself in this 
corner behind a chair, that I might see 
him till the last moment. He was writing, 
and Gilbert Davis came in and out several 
times, and once he brought in some wine. 
My father said he did not want it, but 
afterwards he drank a little. He gave 
Davis a letter, with directions to take it 
to some one. Then he seemed to be fall- 
ing asleep, but he roused himself and 
went on. ‘Then he took a little more 
wine, and [ heard him say, ‘Oh, God! 
Bless and protect my poor Felicia!’ His 
head drooped forward on his chest, and 
he fell fast asleep. I was just coming out 
to kiss him without disturbing him, when 
Gilbert Davis came in again. I disliked 
that man extremely, and was always 
afraid of him, though I could not tell 
why ; so I shrunk back again, and watched 
him. He went up to my father at first in 
his usual way, and asked him if he had 
rung for him. But my father did not 
reply. Then the man took up the de- 
canter, and said something about his not 
having taken ‘enough to finish the job, 
aud he must do the other trick.’ Those 
were the horrid words he used, but I did 
not guess at their meaning. He went 
back to the door and locked it. Then he 
shook my father roughly by the shoulder. 
He seemed trying to say something, but 
Was too fast asleep. Davis then took up 
the paper that my father had been writing 
and put it into his pocket. My father 
roused himself for a moment, and put out 
his hand to take away the paper; but 
Davis stepped quickly back, seized him 
by his — his head back, and drew 

She uttered a wild shriek, and darted 
towards the table. So vividly had the 
terrible scene, mercifully hidden for s 





mental vision, that she rushed forwards 
now, as she had done then, to save her 
father from the knife of the assassin. 

Major Hamilton caught her in his arms, 
as she was sinking to the ground beneath 
the fearful burthen of her emotions. 
She did not faint, however; but cold and 
trembling, concluded her sad recital, sup- 
— by his strong and sympathetic em- 

race. 

“T saw him draw a horrid glittering 
knife across my father’s throat,’ she 
whispered, nearly choked by passionate 
but tearless sobs; “I believe I screamed, 
and I know I tried to protect my father. 
But Davis struck me down, and I could 
not move. I heard people at the door, 
and I saw him run about, looking fright- 
ened. He opened a window, and tried 
to get out, but there was not space 
enough between the bars. He looked 
about again—there was more noise at the 
door—I hoped to see him taken prisoner. 
My sight seemed to be failing me, and 
the last thing I recollect was seeing the 
murderer escaping up the chimney. All 
this has been shut out from my remem- 
brance since that time. But when I saw 
that shrivelled body dragged out into the 
room, it all flashed back again, so sud- 
denly, that I feared it would escape me 
again before I could tell it. And so it 
would, I know, and I should have gone 
mad under it all, if I had not had yow to 
tell it to. I loved my dear father so 
much, that it would have seemed as 
though I had again lost him, and all who 
cared for me on earth; but now I love 
you as much, I think, only differently; 
and that has given me strength to go 
through all this horror without losing 
my senses.” 

“ Blessed child!” murmured the major, 
kissing her forehead with an almost pa- 
ternal sentiment; ‘‘and I will be both 
husband and father to thee, and all my 
life—thy lover!” 

“ How comforting it is.to hear you say 
so,” said Felicia; “it seems to send 
away the terrible past into its own place, 
years away, where it belongs; and but 
now I seemed to be in the midst of it— 
it was all so real. I will look at that 
body again now. I want to see the 

etter that my father wrote.” ‘ 
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He supported her trembling steps 
across the room. 

The mummy, for it was nothing else, 
lay on the hearth-rug. The flesh was 
shrunken by the long process of desicca- 
tion to which it had been subjected, but 
the clothes, though faded and moth-eaten, 
could be easily identified. 

“Tt will be much better for Mr. 
Weston to be present when the papers 
are examined,” said Major Hamilton; 
“pray, my dear girl, let me call him in. 
As a friend you cannot object to him, 
and as a magistrate his presence is most 
important.” 

“Let him cone; I have told you all I 
had to say.” 

The major reached the door, and drew 
back the bolt, just as Mr. Weston turned 
the handle. 

“Is this true that they tell me?” he 
asked, “that the body of Gilbert Davis 
has been found in the chimney of this 
room °” 

“A body has been found there,” re- 
plied the major, “ which Felicia instantly 
recognised as that of her father’s servant, 
and she has made some disclosures to me 
respecting the death of Mr. Felix Thor- 
burn, which I have no doubt she will 
repeat to you. Meantime, there is a 
epee in Davis's pocket which had better 
ye examined. Call some one in to do it; 
I feel no inclination to handle the sooty 
mummy myself.” 

“Right, right—somebody tell my man 
Jonathan to come here. He was an un- 
dertaker before he went into service, and 
this work will come quite natural to him. 
My dear young lady,” he added, shaking 
hands with Felicia, “I sincerely con- 
gratulate you on this discovery. If any 
shadow rests on your good father’s 
memory-—though neither I nor any true 
friend of his ever believed a word against 
him — it will be entirely cleared up. 
Chere cannot be a doubt now upon any 
man’s mind that this fellow Davis, who 
could gain access to the room bv wav of 
the chimney, was the person who stole 
the money ” 

“Stole money *” cried Felicia, “what 
was there about stealing money 2” 

“There was a mysterious robbery com- 
mitted In this room shortly before your 
father’s death,” sald the major, with a 
reproving glance at Mr. Weston, “and 
because one mystery has been elucidated, 
our friend here, who is as sanguine as a 
lad of hiteen, expects every other to be 
ccared up at the same time.” 
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“Major Hamilton, you are trying to 
deceive me!” she replied, looking him 
full in the face. “I know now what 
those vile children have hinted at with 
their taunts about wicked uncle Felix. 
My father was suspected of this robbery! 
I am sure of it! Don’t attempt to de. 
ccive me any more through a mistakey 
idea of kindness, for I must know every- 
thing connected with him, and I claim to 
be the first to read that paper.” 

“Indeed, my dear Miss Felicia, you 
had better not,” said the magistrate, 
‘€ Search the pockets, Jonathan. What do 
you find? ‘There, lay them all on the 
table, close to the lamp. What are they? 
That’s a betting-book; that’s a letter 
ready for the post, directed to X. Y. Z,, 
Post-otlice, Vigo-street—there’ll be some 
useful information in that, probably; lay it 
aside. ‘'here’s the one we are seeking for. 
Addressed to Mr. Thorburn, is it not ?— 
That’s right. And that other paper, too, 
that’s in Mr. Felix’s hand. Put that on 
the table. What have you found now ?” 

“A jemmy, sir, aud some skelington 
keys and pick-locks.” 

“Those will clear wp some secrets by- 
and-bye, no doubt. Now, wipe that letter 
as clean as you can, and give it to this 
young lady and go away.” 

Felicia took it, and all stood in silent 
reverence while she read it. When that 
was done she put it into Major Hamil- 
ton’s hands and darted out of the room. 
The major threw the paper on the table 
before Mr. Weston, and hastened after 
her, just in time to catch her in his arms 
as she fell in a fainting-fit outside the 
door. 

“ Please, sir, bring her to Miss Mabel’s 
room,” said Barton, who came up at the 
moment with a large shawl, which she 
wrapped round the insensible girl. “ Can 
you carry her ?” 

“Can I carry her!” repeated he, de- 
risively. ‘I am not going to own myself 
an old man yet, Mrs. Barton.” 

“Qh no, sir, I didn’t mean that ; but 
I know she is heavy, though so slender.’ 

“She is heavier than I should have 
expected,” he said, bearing her easily Up 
the old oak stairease—the very same 
down which she had followed her father 
on the day of his death; “but there can't 
be too much of her, bless her!” 

This was said in a very soft whuspet, 
and was heard by no one but Felicia her- 
self, who was just recovering her senses. 

“Miss Mabel has got that poor 
Miss Wotherspoon there, sir,’’ continue 
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Barton. “She has had her put into her 
own bed, and has promised to sleep on 
the sofa in her halle: so that she shan’t 
he left alone all the night. I never saw 
any poor creature so dreadfully shaken in 
all my life. It was a downright cruelty to 
nut her into that room; because, of 
eourse, she can’t help being so timid, 
poor thing, and the very sight of it gave 
her the horrors to begin with. I shall 
sit up with her to-night.” 

When they reached Mabel’s apart- 
ments, Major Hamilton deposited his 
precious burthen on the sofa. 

“Will you fetch a glass of wine, Mrs. 
Barton?” he said. “She is coming to 
herself, and that will restore her.” 

“There’s plenty here, sir,” replied 
Barton. “Ido think really that poor Miss 
Wotherspoon would have been shaken to 
death with her tremblings and hysterics 
if Miss Mabel had not made her drink 
enough to make her tipsy if she’d been 
well.” 

“Miss Mabel is an excellent doctor, 
no doubt,” he said, and raising Felicia’s 
head, he held the glass to her lips. She 
drank a little and then lay back. 

“Have you read that letter?” she 
asked in a faint voice. 

“Not yet; I followed you imme- 
diately.” 

“Then go at once—but you'll come 
back again ?” 

“Will I not, if you give me _per- 
mission ?” he replied, fondly. 

“How is Felicia?’ asked Mabel, 
coming out of her bedroom. ‘“ My dear, 
dear cousin! I hope you will not think 
me unkind for not coming down to you. 
I met poor Miss Wotherspoon on the way 
as was coming to you the moment I 
heard that something had happened, and 
I have not been able to leave her since.” 

“Oh, dear Miss Thorburn, don’t leave 
me alone!” cried a plaintive, whining 
voice from the bedroom. ‘Oh, pray, 
pray don’t go away !” 

; “There, you hear her!’’ said Mabel; 
that is the way she has been going on 
ever since she has been here. Go to her, 
Barton. What has made my sweet cousin 
fait ?” 
. “A sorrowful joy,” replied Felicia. 
‘My father’s memory is cleared from 
every stain.” 

“I did not know there had ever been 
& stain upon it,” said Mabel, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Have you never heard Edward and 
his sisters talking about their wicked 
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uncle Felix? I have, till I have felt 
sometimes that I should like to kill them. 
That was before I began to talk. I ain 
not so spiteful now,” and she smiled 
feebly. 

““T do not understand how Edward’s 
stories could at all injure your father’s 
name,” said Mabel. 

“You shall hear all about it another 
time, Mabel,” said the major ; ‘at present 
she had better be kept quiet.” 

‘TY do not want quiet,” said Felicia, 
“or not the kind of quiet that you mean. 
I want quiet for my limbs, because I feel 
so weak, but I can talk; and so, while 
you go down and read that letter, I will 
tell Mabel all about it—but I want you 
to read papa’s letter.”’ 

“1 will go,” said the major, “but may 
I be sure of admittance when I return ?” 

“T shall be but too glad to admit you, 
dear old Guardy,” said Mabel, giving him 
a name that used to be a familiar one 
with her. 

“Guardy, if you like, Miss Mabel, but 
I protest against the o/d. Iam thirty- 
eight, it is true, but T’ll wait till I am 
fifty to be called old.” 

During his absence, Felicia related to 
her cousin all the occurrences of that 
fearful day on which her unhappy father 
had been murdered. 

In the meanwhile Major Hamilton 
returned to the steward’s-room, where, in 
addition to Mr. Weston and his man, lhe 
found Mr. Jones, the steward, and some 
of the older servants, who having known 
Gilbert Davis during life, were able to 
identify his body. On this point, how- 
ever, there could be no doubt; the tes- 
timony obtained from the contents of the 
dead man’s pockets was quite suflicient. 

“Here is a pretty tissue of rascality 
exposed,” said Mr. Weston, looking up 
from the perusal of a letter; “the whole 
scheme by which the robbery was effected, 
and suspicion thrown upon poor Felix 
by changing the notes, is laid bare. 
Davies must have written this with thie 
intention of posting it; but as it is only 
directed to X. Y. Z., we shall have no 
chance of discovering his worthy corre- 
spondent after the lapse of so many years. 
Can you read thieves’ latin, major ?” 

ef read all the fashionable novels of 
the day while I was in India,” he replied, 
“so I ought to be a proficient, I think.” 

“Then make out this scrawl, if you 
can,” said the magistrate, handing it to 
him. 

‘“T should prefer reading that letter 
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which poor Felix wrote to his brother im- 
mediately before his death,” saidthe major. 

“Ave, aye; I forgot that you had not 
seen it. Here it is. We need not, | 
think, make this affair public; but I 
think vou will agree with me that the 
more this letter is shown among private 
friends the better. Poor Felix !—Noble- 
hearted fellow !” he added, with a sigh. 

“He was indeed!” said the major, 
taking the document with a hand that 
trembled with emotion; and withdrawing 
to the other side of the table, he read as 
follows :— 


“My Brotrner,—In half an hour I 
quit your roof—perhaps, for ever. I 
leave with you my child, Felicia; and in 
doing that I leave a pledge that I do not 
take with me the recollection of our last 
painful interview. I acknowledge that I 
was too rough in laying before you some 
unwelcome truths. 

I know not what fresh evidence 
against me has been invented; but your 
note shows but too plainly that it has 
completely poisoned your mind, and 
blinded you to the truth. That will no 
doubt be made clear after am gone. Ican- 
not stop to aid the investigation, for it is 
only absence that can enable me to forget. 

Nevertheless, I will give you a hint 
which may be of service. The robbery 
was committed by some one who obtained 
possession of the key. My man Davis 
was recommended to me as an honest 
fellow, but he could easily have taken the 
key from the pocket of my shooting-coat 
while I was at dinner, and as I locked 
my bed-room door last night it could not 
be replaced. Whoever took the key, 
therefore, must have laid it afterwards in 
the library where you found it. This 
may afford you a clue. 

{ will not take your cheque. I have 
enough; and even were I penniless, I 
would work my way back to America 
rather than accept money from you after 
—that which 1 will forget as I leave 
your threshold. , 

Fare well, John! You cannot deli- 
berately believe that I have robbed you. 
Do not let your wife persuade you that 
it is possible. . 

Be kind to my Felicia, and teach her 
to cherish my memory with love and not 
with shame. May she better deserve her 
name than her unhappy father. 

Feuix.” 

“IT quite agree with you,” said Major 
Hamilton, returning the document to 
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Mr. Weston, “ that this should be shown 
to every one who knew Felix Thorburn. 
in fact, his reputation demands that the 
whole case should be laid before eve 
influential man in the county. You had 
better retain it; it cannot be in more 
suitable hands.” 

“Tt bears out a suspicion that I enter. 
tained at the time,” said the other, re. 
ceiving it with a bow, “that a certain 
lady was to some extent instrumental in 
bringing about that terrible catastrophe. 
And poor Thorburn knew it too. Though 
he always treated her with the respect 
due to his wife and the mother of his 
children, there was an end from that time 
to all that excessive devotion towards her 
that we used to laugh at so much.” 

“T never liked that woman,” said the 
major; “ler conduct towards Felicia 
would make me dislike her, if there were 
no other cause.” 

“ Aye, poor child! She behaved very 
badly about her altogether. ‘Tried to get 
Thorburn to put her into a lunatic asy- 
lum, and always spoke of her as an idiot. 
Now slie never was what may be properly 
called idiotical, though decidedly strange 
and eccentric. I have often thought, 
and so has Mrs. Weston, that she would 
be much better if she were entirely re- 
moved from Mrs. Thorburn’s influence. 
You, as her guardian, might do this with 
Gilchrist’s concurrence. You have a most 
estimable and respectable person at the 
head of your houschold, and it seems to 
me (and Mrs. Weston thipks so too) that 
there could be no impropriety ia Felicia 
living under her care. Of course, the 
poor dear girl’s state of mind, and the 
creat difference between her age and 
yours, would allow of an arrangement 
that could not be thought of under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Ladies are much 
better judges in these matters than we 
are, and I assure you that this is Mrs. 
Weston’s opinion.” 

“Humpi!” grunted the major, and 
went. hastily out of the room, not parti- 
cularly disposed to subscribe to Mrs. 
Weston’s opinion. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
CONFIDENCES. 
ABOUT eleven o’clock that evenlbg, while 
the music and dancing and gaiety were 
at their height in the centre of the house, 
and the dried-up mummy of the robber 
was lying at one end of it, locked up 
alone and ia darkness, or with such light 


paneer 









upon its ghastly features as the dying 
embers of the fire occasionally gave forth, 
a quiet group sat round the fire in Ma- 
bel's dressing-room. 

This group consisted of the young 
hostess herself, divested of her ball-dress, 
aud wrapped in a loose morning robe, 
Felicia, and Major Hamilton, the latter 
permitted by his two wards to smoke his 
cigar, 

‘Felicia still lay upon the sofa. She 
was weak and exhausted in body, but 
her mind was tranquil and cheerful. 
A heavy burthen that had long uncon- 
sciously oppressed her, was removed ; and 
a source of the most exquisite joy, 
hitherto all undreamnt of, had recently 
been opened in her heart, giving her 
courage to support the shock to which 
she had been subjected. A fountain in 
tue gardens of a palace is a lovely object, 
adding grace to that which is already 
joyous and beautiful; but how can it 
compare with the wild spring of the de- 
sert, converting into freshness and ver- 
dure that which was before waste and 
arid? Such was Feiicia’s love for Major 
Hamilton. 

ile sat beside her, twisting a tress of 
her long hair admiringly round his fingers; 
sometimes whispering a few soft words 
luto her ear, and then recollecting him- 
om and addressing her and Mabel to- 
velher, 

Mabel watched them smilingly, though 
sometimes with a swelling of the heart, 
Which she strove to hide—an easy task— 
trom eyes that were too constantly occu- 
pied otherwise to look much at her. 
Her favourite expedient to conceal her 
euotion was to go into the next room 
aud see whether Miss Wotherspoon 
Wanted anything, or whether she was 
still sleeping under the influence of what 
a physician might have called an “ heroic 
€xlubition of Madeira.” 

‘The trio had sent Barton to bed, pro- 
using to watch over the poor suflerer 
for the first half of the night, and then 
'o call her to take her share of duty; and 
thus it happened that they were sitting 
there, drinking coffee, and conversing in 
gentle tones, and two of them at least 
supremely though tranquilly happy. 

_ The major’s eyes had wandered several 
fimes towards the full-length portrait of 
Roderick, seen but indistinctly by the 
light of the shaded lamp. But Mabel, 
in One of her attempts to get rid of that 
sorrowful feeling already mentioned, 
Surred the fire rather briskly, and the 
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awakened flames shed a brilliant glow 
through the apartment, and illuminated 
the picture almost as with daylight. 

Major Hamilton started up with a 
smothered exclamation, and inspected it 
more nearly. 

“ What a wonderful likeness!” he 
said. ‘* Who is this ?” 

“ How can you judge of the likeness if 
you don’t know the original ?” said Mabel, 
removing the shade from the lamp that 
he might see it better. “‘ That is Roderick. 
But is it possible you have never seen it 
before ?” 

“‘T was never in this room before to- 
night,” he replied. “Is it lke Ro- 
derick ?” 

“It isa striking likeness. But do you 
mean to say you have never seen Ko- 
derick ?” she continued. 

‘No; I never saw him,” he said, in- 
voluntarily correcting her teuses. 

That’s what I meant to say,’’ stam- 
mered Mabel, looking very much con- 
fused; ‘‘ how did that happen ?” 

“He was at school when I first re- 
turned from India. I went away imme- 
diately after, and did not come back again 
until the holidays were over. It was thus 
that I missed him. I wish L had seen 
him, for such a resemblauce——” 

“ Who does he resemble so strongly ?” 
asked Felicia, speaking for the first time, 
though her eyes had not once been re- 
moved from Major Hamilton’s face. 

“ You have a right to ask, dearest, and 
I will tell you,” he said, returning to his 
seat, and taking Felicia’s hand in bis. 
* Put on the shade again, Mabel.” 

As she did so she lowered the wick of 
the lamp, respecting the delicacy which 
sought to conceal the emotion that was 
yet betrayed in his unsteady voice. 

“T will go and sit beside Miss Wother- 
spoon,” she said, retreating towards the 
door. 

‘No, stay here,” said the Major; “I 
wish you, as well as Felicia, to hear what 
I am going to relate, if not disagreeable 
to you.” 

“It might be painful to yourself,” 
said Mabel. 

“Painful indeed to recall the past,” 
he said; “but your presence, dear child, 
will not make it more so. Have either 
of you heard any rumours concerning my 
history before I left England for India, 
when I was a very young man?” | 

“No, I have not,” replied Felicia. 

“T have,’’ said her cousin. 

« What was the purport of them?’ he 
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asked, sadly—‘ That I had ruined the 
happiness of a young girl ? Broken her 
heart? Abandoned her? Was that the 
tale ?” 

“Something of the sort; but I knew 
you too well to believe a word of it.” 

Dear Mabel!” eried Felicia, ina burst 
of gratitude. 

“Thank you, little friend,’ said the 
major, holding out his hand to Mabel, 
and affectionately pressing hers. “I 
wish every one were as conscientious In 
delaying their judgments. Now listen 
to the facts of the case. IL was the 
youngest of several sons, and both iy 
parents had a great deal of haughty 
sternness in their composition, which, 
joined to an immense amount of family 
pride, kept me always at a distance from 
them. What were the feelings of my elder 
brothers | do not know. L was much 
younger than any of them, and our inter- 
course was very limited. I had also two 
sisters, younger than myself, and when I 
was sixteen they had a beautiful Italian 
girl for their governess.” 

“An Italian girl!” cried Mabel, jump- 
ing from her chair in great excitement ; 
‘what was ler name ?” 

“Giulietta Bandiera. 
you, Mabel ?” 

“Oh! nothing—nothmg—don’t mind 
me. You know I have heard something 
of this before, and I feel so excited—so 
interested! Pray go on, and I will try 
to keep quiet.” 

“I loved her, and she returned my 
aflecuon,” continued the major; “we 
had few opportunities of meeting in 
private, but we corresponded daily in her 
own language, placiug the letters in a 
safe hiding-place.” 

“Yes!” gasped Mabel, her teeth chat- 
tering as if she had an ague fit. 

‘“ My family went into Scotland for a 
lume, taking Giulietta with them. [joined 
them there, and seizing an opportunity 
when she had met me early one morning 
at a distance from the house, 1 called an 
Oud peasant to Witness that she was my 
wile, and persuaded her to recognise me 
in the same way as her husband. This 
marriage was perfectly valid according 
to the law of Scotland, though we were 
both under age. Some months passed 
On, We were very happy, and yet very 
miserable. Miserable in our enforced 
separation, happy in the possession of 
cach other’s love. [ was destined for the 

riny, and the regiment I was to join was 
going out to Indie. 


But what ails 


I was rejoiced at 
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this, for I had laid my plans so well that 
I thought they could not fail. I arranged 
with Giulietta that she should secretly 
withdraw and proceed with all haste to 
Southampton the day before the ship was 
to sail. I gave her the name of a quiet 
hotel where she could stop till I fetched 
her. This I intended to do late in the 
evening to avoid any possibility of com. 
munication with my family. In the eonfn. 
sion on board I took no notice of what the 
sailors were about ; but when I went up to 
the lieutenant-colonel and asked leave to 
go ashore to fetch something that I had 
left, he answered, coldy, ‘ Impossible, sir ; 
the ship is already under weigh!’ And 
so it was! And I was carried off to India, 
leaving my sweet wife to what fate I knew 
not, and she, in a few weeks, to beconie a 
mother! After my arrival, my sole de- 
sire was to get back again. I tried to 
sell my commission—I tried to make my- 
self ill; but nothing succeeded. By the 
next ship came a letter purporting to be 
from the master of the hotel to which I 
had directed her, informing me that when 
the ship sailed without her, she had been 
taken il, and died in three days, begging 
him with her latest breath to write to 
me. After that, one part of the world 
was the same to me as another ; or rather 
1 preferred that part which was farthest 
from my own family, whom I hated. I 
knew they had discovered my love for 
Giulietta, perhaps our marriage, and I 
saw too late the pit they had dug for me. 
And I hated them all; and I hated the 
old colonel who had so heartlessly carried 
out their designs. In short, for a long 
time the whole of my feelings towards 
the human race might be represented by 
many hatreds, and not one_ affection. 
When I returned to England three or 
four years ago, I sought out some of the 
old servants who were in the family when 
I left home. I did so merely from a de- 
sire to learn the particulars of Giulietta’s 
departure; but they told me that which 
harrowed my soul with horror and wae 3 
nation. Instead of going to South- 
ampton, she had been kept a close pri- 
soner until after my departure. Then 
her situation was discovered, and she was 
treated with ignominy and insult, and 
turned out of doors. What became 
of her afterwards they knew not. I went 
to Southampton, found the hotel-keeper, 
and questioned him. He remembered 
me, but assured me that the lady tor 
whom I had ordered rooms had never 
arrived. I showed him the letter, whic 
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he declared to be a rank forgery ; he had 
never seen it, far less written it. 1 went 
to Italy and made inquiries among her 
relations, but they told me that not 
having heard of her for sixteen years, 
they concluded she was dead. I came 
to the same conclusion, for I was quite 
sure that she would have written to me 
had she been alive. For some time | 
was in constant expectation of discover- 
ing her fate, and my imagination was so 
excited on that point, that once when | 
heard accidentally of the body of a woman 
having been found in a gravel-pit, I 
could not divest myself of the idea that 
it must be my lost Giulietta. And now 
the sight of that portrait, so wonderfully 
like her, makes me think that the artist 
must have been familiar with her face, 
and so unconsciously imparted the resem- 
blanee.” 

“There is another way of accounting 
for it,’ said Mabel. ‘You have told 
your story, Major Hamilton ; now listen 
to mine. By a strange accident, about 
the time when you first came into this 
neighbourhood, I became possessed of an 
important family secret. This was no- 
thing less than that Roderick was not 
the child of my parents.” 

“Then he was /er child! He must 
have been—he was my Giulietta’s son! 
Oh, Mabel! tell me—was it not so ?” 

_ “T think there cannot be a doubt of 
it,” she replied. 

“ And I know all this,” said the major, 
covering his face with his hands, “ and 
see In that portrait what he was, only to 
feel that he is lost to me for ever!” — 

“Take comfort,” said, Mabel ; ‘he may 
yet live. There was not sufficient proof 
that he was in the ship that was lost.” 

“Mabel! you dvow that he is alive!” 
exclaimed Felicia. ‘That was what Tom 
Slingsby came to tell you.” 

“Can this be true ?” said Major Ha- 
milton, in_a seareely audible voice. 

_, Oh! dear sir, it is!” replied Mabel ; 
‘but I feared to break such news to you 


‘oo suddenly. Roderick changed his 


nad, and went in another ship. Quite 
lately he wrote to Tom, who is now gone 
to Austraha purposely to find him.” 
| must go too,” said Major Hamilton. 
Do you think that would be wise ?” 
suggested Mabel. “Tom said he would 
bring him back if possible, and as he is 
aware of the facts connected with his 
birth, so far at least as regards his not 
being a Thorburn, I think he will succeed. 
You might cross them on the way.” 
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“True, true; I must wait,” le said, 
impatiently. His eye fell upon Felicia, 
and he added, in a soothed tone, “ Yes, | 
can wait.” 

Felicia smiled her grateful love. She 
had been overlooked in the turmoil of 
parental anxieties; but she had not re- 
pined, and those few words and the glance 
which accompanied them, indemnitied her 
for the momentary oblivion. 

Mabel then produced the letters, and 
gave a detailed account of the way in 
which she became possessed of them. 
Question followed question on one side 
and the other, till it seemed that nothing 
remained to be investigated. 

One point only was elucidated which 
has not been already placed in one way 
or another before the reader. It appeared 
by a comparison of dates and places, that 
poor Giulietta must have wandered on foot 
above thirty miles, before she reached the 
midwife’s cottage the day after she had 
been turned adrift by her husband’s family. 
She had therefore had neither time nor op- 
portunity to write to him, as on that same 
day she gave birth to her son, and died. 

Some of Roderick’s letters were also 
shown to his delighted father, and Mabe! 
and Felicia ransacked their memories for 
anecdotes concerning him, during which 
recitals Mabel dwelt maliciously upon 
Roderick’s rooted antipathy to step- 
mothers, until Felicia and the major felt 
themselves compelled to reprimand her 
for being disagreeably personal. 

Unnoticed by them, the music that 
had rung through the hall the whole 
night long, ceased at length to rouse the 
echoes. 

Unnoticed the footsteps of guests re- 
treating to their chambers staggered 
heavily or wearily past their door. 

Unnoticed the sparrows began to 
twitter, and the peacocks to scream out- 
side the windows. 

Unnoticed the early sunbeams cast a 
bright glow through the crimson curtains. 

They were still chatting away, as wide 
awake and lively as ever, when Barton en- 
tered, and stared as though three ghosts 
had suddenly met her astonished eyes. 

“Goodness gracious me, Miss Mabe! |! 
Do you know it’s past eight o’clock ?”’ she 
exclaimed. “Law! Major Hamilton! 
what can you be thinking of, sir? And 
there’s poor Miss Felicia tired to death, 
and has not had a wink of sleep, I'll be 
bound.” 

“T have not wanted to sleep, Barton,” 
said Felicia; “1 have been very com- 
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fortable, and I have quite recovered my 
strength.” ; 

“Why, dear me! yes,” said Barton, 
draw ing aside the curtains, and letting in 
a flood of da light, “you do look quite 
fresh and ms and it’s only poor Miss 
Mabel that is pale and tired. Why did you 
not come and call me, as you promised 
you would, my beauty, instead of wearing 
yourself out like this? I could not go 
to sleep for a long time for the noise in 
the house and the flurry I'd been in; and 
when 1 was just going to get up, [ went 
off sound asleep, and never woke till 
eight o’clock. And to think of you all 
sitting up like this! It’s too bad of 
vou. Has Miss Wotherspoon been any 
trouble to you?” 

“Not the least. She has been in a 
comfortable sleep all night,” said Mabel, 
going into the bedroom. ‘I don’t think 
she has stirred since you left her last 
night.” 

“ No, that she has not,” said Barton. 
“Tt will do her a world of good, poor 
soul. But to think of me oversleeping 
myself so! And of you and Miss Felicia 
and the major sitting up all night! Do 
you kuow, my dear,’ she added, with a 
chuckie, “if it had been anybody dut the 
major, | should fancy he’d been making 
love, lie looks so brisk and so happy!” 

“Do you think the major too old to 
make love? He is only thirty-eight.” 

“Al! but then he’s not a marrying 
man, poor gentleman.” 

“Is he not? I'll tell you a secret, 
uursey,”’ whispered Mabel. ‘ He’s en- 
gaged to be married to Felicia! But 
not one word to Mrs. Thorburn.” 

“ Dear heart alive! How glad I am 
to hear it! And when——” 

But Felicia here summoned her cousin, 
and the two girls retired to the chamber 
of the former to seek a few hours’ sleep. 
Mabel was soon wrapped in a deep slum- 
ber; but Felicia had caught a glimpse of 
a tall tigure in the garden below, walking 
up and down smoking a cigar, and watch- 
ing her window. After she lay down, 
the sound of his footsteps on the gravel 
Was silil heard. 

She could not sleep; she wished to be 
down in that garden, and she knew that 
her presence was desired there, and she 
Was too truly the child of nature to do 
otherwise than dress herself hastily and 
go down. 

In a short time she was rambling with 
Major Hamilton over the frosty hills. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MATRIMONIAL, 


Said 
opened 
times, 
but you were so sound asleep I would 


“T’m glad you’re awake, beauty,” 
Barton, coming in just as Mabel 
her eyes. “I’ve been in several 


not disturb you. Here’s poor Miss 
Wotherspoon in trouble again, and she 
wants to see you.” 

“* What about ?” asked Mabel. * What 
is amiss with her ?”’ 

“A message was brought by Priscilla 
from her mistress to request her to leave 
the house directly, as Mrs. Thorburn 
can’t think of keeping a person who has 
so little command over herself, and might 
have spoilt the party altogether.” 

“T’li get up at once and come to her. 
In the meanwhile, go and tell her that I 
will—what can I say >—I must not say I 
will protect her, though that is the simple 
truth. Say that she shall not leave the 
house until she is well enough to do so 
with safety, and that I will try to find her 
another situation, and anything else that 
you can think of to comfort her.” 

Another person was at the same time 
laying plans for securing Miss Wother- 
spoon’s comfort. Felicia was so com- 
pletely happy herself that she desired 
every one else to be so too; for hers 
was one of those generous natures whose 
joy is marred by the sight of another's 
suffering. 

As they returned from their walk she 
requested Major Hamilton, who had with 
some difficulty persuaded her to call him 
Harry, to stop at the cottage in the glen 
and pay a visit to her old friend and 
music-master, Mr. Marsden. They break- 
fasted with him, and then, in pursuance 
of her plan, Felicia asked him to accom- 
pany them to the little church on the hill, 
and play on the organ. The lonely man 
needed no persuasion, and they set of. 

“How does Mrs. Clutterbuck go on! 
asked Felicia, when they had passed the 
garden gate. 

“ Much as usual,” he replied, sighing. 

“ Why,don’t you get rid of her?” _ 

“What could I do without her? Who 
else would undertake the dreary, thank- 
less office ?” 

“There are plenty of people in her 
station who would be glad of it. But if 
I were you I should get married.” 

“Married!” he repeated, with a bitter 
laugh. “If I were very wealthy, I might 
lind some one to take my money al 
myself with it as an inevitable incum- 
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hrance; but my income is very small. 
No one would marry me. I could not 
keep a wife.” 

«Tf your income can support yourself 
and Mrs. Clutterbuck and supply all her 
savings (and I saw enough when I was in 
our house to know that they are con- 
siderable), it could support you, anda 
wife, and a servant,” said Felicia, dic- 

torially. 

. es But, my dear young lady,” said the 
organist, “ you talk as if I might marry 
any lady I liked.” . 

“Then tell me any whom you do like, 
and I will tell you if she is likely to 
accept you.” 

“You must understand, Mr. Marsden,” 
interposed the major, who began to fear 
that the poor man might have forgotten 
his presence, and imagine that Felicia 
was courting him for herself; ‘‘ you must 
understand that this wild girl is tamed at 
last, and finding it so congenial to her 
kind heart to make one person happy, 
she wishes to radiate bliss upon all her 
friends.” 

“T understand the change in Miss 
Felicia’s position perfectly well,” replied 
Mr. Marsden, “and I congratulate her 
and you, sir, with all my heart, now that 
your direct allusion to the subject allows 
me to do so.” 

“Who could have told you?” stam- 
mered Felicia. 

“Yourself, my sweet friend. You for- 
get that the loss of sight renders the 
perceptions of all the other organs doubly 
acute. A deaf man may be said some- 
times to hear with his eyes, just as a 
blind man may see with his ears.” 

“Well, then, you must listen to me as 
to one speaking with authority,” resumed 
Felicia, laughing off her embarrassment. 
“T want to see your home comfortable ; 
I want to see you married and rid of 
your tyrant, Mrs. Clutterbuck.” 

“All very kind wishes, to which 1 
heartily respond Amen. But how are 
they to be accomplished 2” 

“Very easily. I know a lady who is a 
great adinirer of your playing, aud who 
already feels so much interest in your 
fate that I think a very little persuasion 
would induce her to take an active part 
in making it happy. Her age is about 
thirty-five. She is not handsome, but her 
voice 1s agreeable, her disposition is 
amiable and affectionate, her manners are 
lady-like, and her education has been that 
ol a gentlewoman. ‘Then, as to worldly 
circumstances, she possesses a few hun- 
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dred pounds, but she has not a relation 
in the world, and she is about to be 
thrown on her own resources for going 
into hysterics at the sight of a skeleton 
sliding down the chimney of a very 
dreary room into which she had been most 
cruelly put. She is lonely and miserable ; 
you are lonely and miserable. She is un- 
happy because she has no opportunity 
of fulfilling the pleasantest duties of a 
woman’s life in cheering the hearth and 
enhancing the domestic comforts of a 
husband who loves and cherishes her ; vow 
are unhappy because you have only an 
old Clutterbuck to perform those duties. 
By the same rule that two negatives are 
equal to an affirmative, your two separate 
miseries should be equal to happiness, or 
at all events to comfort, which, after all, 
is more solid and lasting.” 

** Felicia, my love,” said the major, in 
alowtone; “I fear you have undertaken 
a dangerous office.” 

“ Not at all with sensible folks of sober 
years. They are not like the people in 
the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ ” 

“Nor the people of an English winter’s 
night,” he added, slily. 

‘““Who is this lady>” asked Mr, 
Marsden. 

“Nay—lI shall not tell you,” she re- 
plied, “Sunless you say that you think 
seriously of what I have proposed. She 
knows nothing about it, and I have no 
right to bring her name in question. If 
om would like to become acquainted with 

er, I will bring her here some day to 
hear the organ. You will have an op- 

ortunity of forming an opinion about 
ioe and should you propose to her I do 
not believe you aa be rejected. Be- 

ond that i can say nothing, without 
hacaeliat the subject to her, which | 
would not do for the world.” 

“7 will think of it,” said he, after a 
short pause, “and give you my reply 
before we part this morning.” 

After listening for some time to the 
wild, dreamy music that he drew from 
the sweet-toned little organ, they de- 
scended the hill together. No allusion 
was made to the matrimonial scheme, 
and Felicia began to fear that it had 
failed; but when they came to the point 
where their roads diverged he shook 
hands first with the major, and then 
whispered to lelicia—— 

“Will you bring your friend to- 
morrow ?” 

“So, you wicked little angler!” said 
Major Hamilton, when they were out of 
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hearing, “ your poor gudgeon has nibbled 
at the bait, has he?” 

“Yes; and 1 hope to see him safe in 
the landing-net of matrimony before 
long.” 

“J had no idea the complaint was so 
catching. By-the-bye, my own, when 
shall I speak to your aunt?” — 

“My aunt!” repeated Felicia, “‘ what 
aunt ?” 

“Mrs. Thorburn.” 

“She is no aunt of mine. What do 
you mean by speaking to her ? Don’t you 
speak to her whenever you see her ?”’ 

“JT mean when shall I tell her of our 
engagement ?”’ 

‘Don’t tell her at all. Let ber find it 
out, if she likes.” 

“It would be only a mere form; but it 
would be more consistent with the cus- 
toms of the world to do so. Of course 
there is no need to ask her permission, 
as you are of age. I would merely give 
her an intimation that such an event was 
about to take place.” 

“Harry!” said Felicia, turning very 
pale, “1 always detested that woman; 
and after what 1 read last night, I hate 
and loathe her. Lf you profane our love 
by speaking to her about it, I tell you 
lainly, 1 will never marry you. No! 
‘ar break my heart first!’ and she burst 
iuto tears. 

“ Nay, dearest, as you feel so strongly 
on the subject, 1 will not say a word; 
but there is one point involved which you 
seem to have overlooked. If this is to be 
kept a secret from Mrs. Thorburn, the 
marriage must be hastened very consi- 
derably. Jf a blind man has found us 
out already, it will not be easy to hide it 
from other people.” 

“You are going home, you said, to 
make some arrangements,” said Felicia, 
sighing and smiling; “if so, you had 
better go to-day—or to-morrow.” 

‘| will go to-day; 1 shall be back 
again all the sooner. And what day will 
you decide on to pay another visit to that 
old church ?”’ 

‘“ We will talk of that when you come 
back,” she answered, evasively. 

“Then I shall come back to-morrow.” 

And so they went on for the rest of 
their walk, talking, | am sorry to confess 
it, such arrant nonsense that I do not 
consider it worth recording. Major 
Hamilton, it is true, was thirty-eight 
years old; but men will talk insufferable 
uonsense at a much later age than that. 
provided they are in love. | 
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In the afternoon he mounted his ho 
and set off homewards. A little out of 
the village he overtook Dr. Gilchrist 
trotting soberly along upon his broad. 
backed cob. 

“That was a singular discovery that 
was made last night,” said the doctor. 
“vou were present at the time, I think. 
I wished much to speak to you about it 
but you could not be found.” 

“Twas taking a run upon the hills,” 
said the major. 

“The inquest on the rascal is fixed for 
to-morrow, and your evidence will be 
required.” 

‘Then 1’ll come over in the morning,” 
said the major, eagerly. ‘‘ How is Miss 
—— ? I suppose you have seen 

er.” 

** Yes, Miss Mabel was on the look-out 
for me, and I went to her before paying 
my visit to Madame, greatly to her indig. 
nation.” 

“Ts Mrs. Thorburn ill?” 

**Tut—not at all! But while she has 
company she makes it a rule to have her 
medical man pay her a daily visit. It 
keeps up the pretty interesting farce of a 
heart-disease, with which she 1s troubled 
about as much as you are.” 

The major laughed. 

“And Miss Wotherspoon,” he said, 
*‘how did you find her ?” 

“ Middling—only middling ; but much 
better than I could have expected to 
find a person of her weak nerves, after 
such a shock.” 

“ Mabel’s treatment had done her good, 
then, 1 suppose.” 

“As the patient is doing well, we will 
give Miss Mabel’s treatment all the cre- 
dit; though in that state of cerebral 
excitation, it might have caused brain 
fever.” 

“Whew!” whistled Major Hamilton. 

‘‘And what news have you got to tell?” 
demanded Dr. Gilchrist. 

“The best I know is, that our ward 
Felicia is going to be married.” 

“Felicia gomg to be married?” he 
repeated, anxiously, “ dear me—dear me, 
—I’m sorry to hear that.” 

“Why sorry? I think it is the best 
thing she could possibly do.” 

“Tt all onl on who she marries ; 
—if it is one of those wild young scamps 
that Edward brought from Oxford, there 
is indeed a poor look-out for her. Feli- 
cia, if she marries at all, should have 4 
man of a very peculiar temper and cha- 
racter ; one who will study her disposition 
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carefully and lovingly, and lead her, with- 
out restraining or thwarting her. 

“T am quite of your opinion, doctor, 
and therefore I am going to marry her 
myself.” ell 

“« You ’? exclaimed the doctor, reining 
in his horse in the extremity of his amaze- 
ment ; “are you in earnest ?” a 

“T never was more so in my life. I 
do not wonder at your astonishment and 
incredulity, for you have doubtless heard 
enough of 4 early misfortunes to take 
it for granted that I should never marry 
again.” 

“T never heard that you were married 
at all. Pardon my bluutness, but it is 
right that you should know the truth.” 

“T was married,—legally married 
according to the law of Scotland, and I 
believe that my family knew it. I was en- 
trapped on board the troop ship, and my 
wife was kept a prisoner till I was a 
off, when she was harshly dismissed. 
She gave birth to a son, and died. Bya 
singular chain of circumstances I have 
discovered that that boy is still living, 
and in Australia.” 

“How very extraordinary !” cried the 
doctor, ‘‘does he know of his parentage ? 
You have sent for him, of course.”’ 

“A friend is in search of him. It is 
strange that so much joy should appa- 
rently be in store for me, after ak a 
life of sorrow. A son of whom I can be 
so proud,—and such a wife!” 

“What does Mrs. Thorburn say to it ? 
I —o- she had her eye upon you her- 
self,” 

“That reminds me,” exclaimed Major 
Hamilton, “you must not name this to 
her. Felicia positively rejects me if I 
tell Mrs. Thorburn.”’ 

“Quite right of her, too. She has 
been worse than a step-dame to her; and 
then how villainously she behaved to poor 
Felix! His daughter cannot do less than 
resent it. I suppose I may give her 
away. When is it to be 2” 

_ “The day is not fixed yet; but I wish 
it to take place as soon as_ possible, 
especially if it is to be kept secret. Three 
or four persons kuow it already.” 

_ “Then it won’t keep long,” said the 
woctor laughing; “besides the prepara- 
ons will betray it.” 

_“ The only preparations will be buying 
tic licence and requesting the clergy- 
‘nals attendance on the appointed 

“Is that all? Then you don’t intend 
to make a stylish affair of it? At least 
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you will breakfast at my house after- 
wards ?” 

‘I feel much obliged by your kind 
offer, doctor ; but my fair tyrant’s wishes 
compel me to decline it. We shall go 
straight from the church to the railway 
station, ex route for Italy.” 

“After all, that is the wisest way of 
doing such things. If people marry for 
money, in heaven’s name let them make 
all the display that money can buy. It 
is good for trade, if nothingelse. But in 
a marriage of affection the less pomp and 
parade there is the better. I can hardly 
realize the idea of Felicia being married. 
The sly young monkey! Why, I did not 
know she had ever seen you; and all the 
while that she made excuses to me for 
not meeting you as her co-trustee with 
myself, under the plea that she disliked to 
talk to strangers,—the young lady was 
in love with you, I suppose !” 

“Qh, no! Don’t imagine that Felicia 
is capable of so much artifice. Our ac- 
quaintance is of very recent date; her 
love is coeval with it, and mine is a few 
seconds older, for I loved her for her 
voice, before I saw her.” 

“It seems, then, to be one of those 
cases which our country gossips account 
for by saying that ‘it was to be.’ I have 
to pay a visit here, so Pll wish you good- 
day. Let me know when I am wanted 
at the church. It will be the old one, 
doubtless P” . 

“You could hardly persuade a Thor- 
burn to be married elsewhere.” 

“No, I suppose not. They cling won- 
derfully to their family traditions. There 
will be no work for the lawyers, will 
there? No settlements ?” 

“There are none required. You are 
aware that Thorburn left Felicia’s pro- 
sm so strictly tied up in trust for her 
whole life, that that is always secure for 
her; and as for mine, which is not very 
considerable, its disposal must rest upon 
future contingencies.”’ 

“Right, right. Think of the contin- 
wencies, Good-bye.” 

They separated, the doctor to visit his 
patient, and Major Hamilton to make his 
way homewards with all possible despateh. 

Arrived at his residence, Heathfield 
Lodge, a handsome modern villa, built 
upon the site of an older house, and so 
retaining its advantages of well-grown 
trees and highly-cultivated gardens, his 
first care was to send off a letter to Tom 
Slingsby, inelosing one to Roderick, in 
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his unfortunate marriage, and entreated 
him to return immediately to his true 
home and his true father. This letter he 
left open that Tom might benefit by the 
information it contained. But to neither 
of the young men did he say a word of 
his intended union with Felicia. Having 
next held a consultation with his very 
lady-like housekeeper, he went to the 
stables, inspected his horses, and had his 
brougham, which he very rarely used, 
brought out to be examined, After 
dinner, he was quite at a loss what to do 
—he who in his days of melancholy soli- 
tude could always find companionship in 
books. But now it seemed that he had 
read all the books, though the box from 
Mudie’s stood unopened ; the newspapers 
had nothing in them; he would write to 
a friend in India. But when the paper 
was before him and the pen in his Lond, 
he began writing to Felicia, and in that 
agreeable occupation found ample employ- 
ment till a solitary stroke of the clock 
warned him that he had trespassed on 
“the wee sma’ hours ayont the twal’,” 
long before which it is said that all 
honest people should be in bed. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
TWO MARRIAGES, 


NotwitustanpinG Dr. Gilchrist’s pro- 
phecy, the secret of Felicia’s engagement 
was preserved for a month, though now 
confided to two more persons, himself 
and Miss Wotherspoon. 

Felicia’s little plot with respect to the 
latter had succeeded to admiration, andthe 
poor lady only remained as Mabel’s guest 
until such time as the active liberality of 
her two young friends had furnished her 
with a /rowsseau of a substantial and use- 
ful, rather than ornamental kind. This in- 
cluded a good stock of household linen, 
and many other things which Felicia’s 
acquaintance with the interior of Mr. 
Marsden’s home convinced her would be 
most acceptable. 

Mabel’s kindness towards Miss Wother- 
spoon was made the cause of a violent 
feud by her step-mother, who asserted 
that it was all done for the sole purpose 
of setting her at detiance, and braving her 
authority in her own house. As for 
Felicia, she pretended to ignore her 
existence, as though she were utterly 
beneath her notice. When Miss Wother- 
spoon was married, Mrs. Thorburn laughed 
herself into hysterics, partly on account 
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of her having married a blind man and 
partly from vexation that her imperioy 
will had been so effectually thwarted. 

Having seen these two settled eon. 
fortably down in the enjoyment of the 
quiet domesticities of life, Felicia yielded 
to her lover’s earnest remonstrances, and 
a week after the enamoured major had 
thought that no “mortal mixture of 
earth’s mould” could look so graceful and 
charming as slice did in a dress of blue 
silk, officiating as one of Miss Wother. 
spoon’s bridesmaids, he saw her looking 
infinitely more graceful and charnting in 

. ° ‘ 5 

a robe of the softest Indian muslin, with 
no ornament of any kind except a wreath 
of natural white camellias in her hair, as 
she stood at the altar of the little chureh 
on the hill, where so many of her fair 
ancestors had sealed their fate. No one 
was present but Dr. Gilchrist, Mabel, 
the faithful Barton, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Marsden. 

The major’s brougham stood at the 
door, and as soon as the ceremony was 
over the bride retired into the vestry with 
her bridesmaid and attendant, and shortly 
after emerged in a dark silk dress, bon- 
neted, cloaked, and ready for her journey. 
As she went down the aisle, the inspirit- 
ing tones of Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding 
March” pealed from the organ, and Mrs. 
Marsden vied with Barton in the work 
of flinging old shoes after the departing 
carriage. 

When they returned to the vestry they 
found Mabel weeping over the muslin 
dress and the fragile wreath which were 
all that now remained to her of her 
cousin. 

She dried her tears and returned home, 
but the brightness seemed to have de- 
parted from her young life. 

“ Poor Miss Mabel scarcely ever smiles 
now, and never laughs,” observed Barton. 
“Who could have thought she had been 
so fond of her cousin ?” 

Like many another, Barton saw 10 
deeper than the surface. 

When Mrs. Thorburn heard of this 
marriage, she was furious. Her hysterics 
now were no joke, and Dr. Gilchrist 
looked grave when he came out of her 
room. . 

Before leaving England, Major Hamil- 
ton had given directions that all letters 
coming to him from Australia should be 
forwarded to Mabel. She thus, at long 
intervals, heard from Tom Slingsby, who, 
to use his own expression, was wandering, 
like a kind of bearded Evangeline upot 
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Roderick’s traces all over the world. He 
had been to various parts of Australia, 
thence to Borneo—on to the Chinese 
seas. After a long delay, and apparently 
losing the seent altogether, he obtained 
a clue that took him to Vancouver's land. 
Here, again, he was at fault; but, wait- 
ing long enough, a returning ship gave 
him intelligence of the fugitive having 
gone by her to Lima. From Lima up 
amongst the mountainous regions, hither 
and thither, through innumerable checks 
and disappointments ; leaving money for 
advertisements wherever the people were 
civilized enough to have newspapers; de- 
positing larger sums with the petty muni- 
cipal authorities where they had none; 
acquiring the strange half-native, half- 
Spanish patois; making friends with the 
dirty priests, and leaving his name in all 
directions, in case the fugitive came back 
again—he thus rambled over a greatpart 
of the vast continent of South America. 

The very demon of unrest seemed 
to have possessed Roderick. He never 
remained longer than a week or two in 
one place, and when he quitted it, it was 
never toreturn. From every point whence 
letters could be despatched, his friendly 
pursuer wrote both to his own parents, 
and to Major Hamilton, whose relation- 
ship to Roderick he had learnt from his 
coumunication already mentioned. He 
always held out hopes, perhaps stronger 
than what he really felt, of overtaking the 
wanderer, as he sometimes appeared to be 
only a week or two behind him. “Ifthe 
fellow would only fall ill,” he wrote in 
one of the letters that came into Mabel’s 
hands, “and so be detained till I could 
come up with him, it would be some com- 
fort; but he has the constitution—I was 
going to say, of a horse; but any horse 
would have been knocked up by the 
labour that seems only an amusement to 
him.” And it was not lost upon Mabel 
that dear, kind, noble-hearted Tom, on 
account of his many false starts, was going 
through much more fatigue without 
giving a thought to it. 

A year thus wore away, and all was not 
bright at home. Mabel had completed her 
twenty-first year, and had come into un- 
controlled possession of her mother’s large 
property, but she would not leave Thors- 
ghyll. Her poor foolish, vain stepmother 
Was suffering under great distress on ac- 
Count of Kdward’s frightful dissipation 
and extravagance; and so, instead of 
taking the Opportunity, as many people 
Would, of eenietoning a dose of bitters in 








the shape of home truths pointing out that 
all this was due to her own bad training, — 
she refused Felicia’s pressing invitations 
to join them in Italy, and remained to give 
that substantial consolation to Mrs. Thor- 
burn which her own frivolous daughters 
were So little calculated to impart. Even 
the request to come to Florence and 
stand godmother to little Harry Hamilton 
failed to draw her away. It is possible 
that her anxiety to have the earliest news 
of Roderick through Tom Slingsby’s letters 
may have had some influence upon her ; 
or—who knows ?—the privilege of being 
the first to read those letters might have 
been more highly valued by her than it 
would have been by another. 

Her coming of age was marked by no 
festivities, though Mrs. Thorburn much: 
wished it, for the sake of appearances. 
She had a long business interview with 
Dr. Gilchrist and the lawyer, when tlie 
former relinquished his trust, aud 
rendered an account of his steward- 
ship, and the latter did the same for 
Major Hamilton. She smiled as she re- 
ceived a cheque-book, and put it aside, 
wondering when she heel have any 
occasion to use it. 

But though no rejoicings marked the 
day, there was one person who remem- 
bered it, and wrote most affectionately 
to congratulate her. This was no other 
than her half-brother Edward. Mabel 
was greatly pleased at this proof of an 
affection, the existence of which she had 
little suspected. She replied to him im- 
mediately, and took the opportunity, 
when she thought that his es were 
in a softened and susceptible state, to 
tell him how deeply his mother suffered 
from the accounts she heard of his wild 
and reckless conduct. Poor girl! she 
would have spared her little moral exhor- 
tation if she had known that the epistle 
which so warmed her heart was the re- 
sult of the deepest cunning. 

Another letter came from Edward in a 
short time, acknowledging with many ex- 
pressions of contrition the truth of her re- 
marks, and adding, with apparent reluc- 
tance, that he feared a greater shock was in 
store for his mother, as he had incurred 
liabilities, chiefly for a friend, to the 
amount of two thousand pounds, for which 
his creditor hadthreatened toapply to Mrs. 
Thorburn. He hoped, however, to be able 
to raise the money on his expectations; 
which, though the interest demanded 
was enormous, would screen his beloved 


and too indulgent mother from sorrow. 
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Mabel smiled as she wrote her first 
cheque, and sent it to him. 

“ Poor fellow!” she thought, in the 
simplicity of her heart, “he knows that 
I am rich, and yet he does not ask me to 
help him.” 

He knew there was no need to ask. 
His reply was worthy of the training im 
duplicity and outward show which his 
mother had given him. 

He was profuse in his expressions of 
delight, affection, and gratitude at his 
sister's unlooked-for kindness, which he 
would never have dreamt of soliciting, 
as he knew he had not always been to her 
the kind brother she deserved. He sent 
her also an I O U, which was to be re- 
deemed the moment he came into pos- 
session of his property. 

After posting this ietter, he trium- 
phantly exhibited the cheque to his par- 
ticular friend, who was also the greatest 
blackguard in the university, and claimed 
from him the amount of a bet that was 
pending between them respecting the 
success of his stratagem. 

Then announcing that this was only the 
small end of the wedge, he proceeded to 
spend the money, not in paying his debts, 
but in making an exhibition of riot and 


waste which enabled him to increase 
them by obtaining further credit. 

He was right in calling that first in- 
stance of Mabel’s liberality the small end 


of the wedge. Under one pretext or 
another, he succeeded in drawing from 
his confiding sister now a smaller, now a 
larger sum, while he made a jest of her 
kind remonstrances. 

At length, for some misdeed that came 
under the eyes of the authorities too glar- 
ingly to be passed over, he was expelled 
the college. He contrived to represent 
this at home as an act of the grossest 
injustice, and his mother and Mabel were 
only too willing to believe it. He went 
to London, to Paris, and various places 
on the Continent, spending his own hand- 
some allowance to the last farthing, and 
still drawing heavily upon Mabel, who, 
to save the ancestral estates from em- 
barrassment, unwisely ministered to his 
extravagance. His 1 O U’s would all be 
paid when he came of age, he repeatedly 
assured her, and that time was fast an 
proaching. 

He wrote to beg his mother to have 
the day celebrated in stvle, and said that 
he would bring down with him half-a- 
dozen particular friends to share in the 
pollification. 


a p- 


THORSGHYLL. 


The day passed off as such days gene 
rally do, with a great deal of talking 
speechifying, considerable drinking, ang 
an immense amount of congratulations 
The pleasure of the occasion was some. 
what marred for Mrs. Thorburn, Mabel 
and, in fact, all the ladies, by the ungen. 
tlemanlike behaviour of Edward's “par. 
ticular friends.”” Three of these (one of 
them French) were young beardless 
but they were far more vulgar and jll. 
conducted than the elder ones, who only 
laughed at and encouraged them in their 
pranks. Mere striplings as they were, 
they smoked, drank, and swore, and 
erossly outraged not only all Mrs. Thor. 
burn’s ideas of etiquette, but also the less 
artificial code of decency and propriety. 

As for Mabel, she was so disgusted by 
the first sight of them that she feigned 
illness, and withdrew to her own apart. 
ments, requesting that Major Homilies, 
who was hourly expected, should be de- 
sired to come to her as soon as he arrived. 

Late in the afternoon he entered, look- 
ing so well, so happy, and so handsome 
that Mabel almost screamed with delight. 

“ And how is Felicia ? And the darling 
children ?” she asked, eagerly; “they 
are not here, of course—lI know Felicia 
would not come near Mrs. Thorbarn.” 

“Felicia, and Harry, and little Mabel 
Sybilla are all in as robust health as, under 
the circumstances, they can possibly be. 
‘They will arrive at Heathfield to-morrow. 
I was obliged to travel all night in order 
to be here in time to attend to this busi- 
ness of Edward’s; and I left them m 
town to follow at their leisure, as hasty 
travelling is inconvenient with young 
children, and at present is undesirable for 
my wife.” 

“Then I shall be there to receive her, 
I hope, for I want you to give me a home 
for awhile.” 

“Has anything gone wrong here, 
then?” demanded the major. | 

“Very,” replied Mabel, in that short, 
abrupt tone which tells plainly that no 
modification is possible. ‘* Have you been 
amongst the visitors since you came: 

“No. 1 was told that you wished to 
see me, so I made my bow to madame, 
and came here at once.” — 

“T should like to know your opimon 
of some friends whom Edward has brought 
with him from London. Their manners 
are so revolting that I pretended to have 
a headache as an excuse for absenting 
myself. I could not remain in their com- 
pany. Iam ashamed to give utterance 
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to such a dreadful suspicion, but froma 
few words that I accidentally heard, and 
from their appearance and voices, and— 
Oh! do go and look at them, the three 
youngest, L mean,”’ she exclaimed, burst- 
ing into tears; “I cannot bear to give 
utterance to a suspicion that Edward 
could so insult his mother and sisters.” 

Without aword Major Hamilton strode 
out of the room. Among the guests he 
quickly discovered a knot of disrcputable- 
looking scamps who surrounded the 
young master of Thorsghyll. He ap- 
proached near enough to hear their conver- 
sation and observe them accurately ; then 
addressing Edward, and congratulating 
him in cold conventional terms on having 
attained his majority, he requested a mo- 
ment’s conversation with him. Kdward 
unhesitatingly complied; then returning 
to his companions, he said to the three 
younger ones, significantly, “He has 
twigged you.” 

This communication was received with 
2 burst of laughter—so loud, so essen- 
tially vulgar in its intonations that Mrs. 
Thorburn turned a look of pain and re- 
proof upon herson. His /iiends saw this 
also, and another burst of derisive 
laughter followed. The major’s brow was 
suffused with a dark flush. 

“There are policemen in the house, 
sir,’ he said, in a low tone, to Edward. 

“And if there are, sir,” replied the 
young man, haughtily, “I am the master, 
and I suppose they will not act without 
my orders.” 

Major Hamilton looked at him for a 
moment, then turned on his heel and 
went towards the door; but, recollecting 
himself, retraced his steps, and took a 
deferential leave of Mrs. Thorburn. 

“Are you going already?” she said. 
“Ah! I see. Your wife is afraid for 
you to be here. Go home to her, like a 
good boy, and tell her she need not be 
jealous of me.” 

p si You are mistaken,” he replied, mildly ; 
ny wile will not‘return home before to- 


morrow ; but I have promised to escort” 


Mabel there. She intends to take up 
her residence with us.” 

“Dat is very strange. She never say 
one word to me about it !” 

“She only formed the resolution this 
morning. Edward has chosen to bring 
Visitors here, whose character renders it 
impossible for her to remain under the 
same roof with them.” 

“How particular she is grow all at 
ouce! Dey are only giddy boy! Ro- 


derick brought a fighting butcher boy 
wid him, and she like him well enough.” 

“T fear, my dear madam, that you will 
find that at least three of these giddy 
boys, as you style them, are worse than 
giddy girls.” 

“Oh, imposseeble!” cried the lady, in- 
dignantly ; “so as I have bring him up, 
he could not commit such a faute—such 
an ovtraye against etiquette !” 

“T should call it an offence against 
decency, morality, and the respect that 
he owes to his mother,” said the major, 
gravely. “ However, I have done my 
duty in warning you, and I| have the 
honour to wish you good day. If she 
thinks it nothing more than an error in 
etiquette,’ he added to himself as he 
went away, “in Heaven’s name! let her 
manage it her own way.” 

He found Mabel equipped in her riding- 
habit, and poor Barton sitting on one 
corded box and surrounded by others, 
weeping bitterly. 

Mabel vainly endeavoured to console 
her, but the major took a surer means of 
drying her tears by calling upon her for 
active exertion. 

* You must lose no time, Mrs. Barton,” 
he said, “or your young lady will not 


‘have her things ready to dress for din- 


ner.” 

“La! no, no more she will,” cried 
Barton, starting up; “it seems so hard 
to be going out of the old house in this 
way (sob); but there, it’s no use. Cry- 
ing wont mend matters, and that dear 
sweet angel does not shed a tear, though 
she is losing so much more than I am ; 
and I’m sure it’s more on her account 
than mine that I fret about it. But 
it’s no use fretting at all, is it, sir? so 
I’ll try to get over it.” 

“The horses are at the door, miss,” 
said a very pale footman. 

“What is amiss with you, Robert?” 
said Mabel. ‘ You look ill.” 

“Oh, Miss Mabel!” said Robert, press- 
ing his handkerchief to his eyes, ‘1 lived 
here in your honoured father’s time, and 
I know why you are leaving!” 

This was a quite sufficient explanation. 
Mabel extended her hand to the faithful 
servant. 

‘Good-bye, Robert,” she said; “ bid 
them all good-bye for me ; I ¢annot do it 
myself.” ; 

She hastened on, being desirous of pre- 
serving the calm dignity of her manner. 

“T shall have to enlarge my establish- 


ment,” said Major Hamilton as he fol- 
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lowed her. “If you are out of place 
soon, my good fellow, come to me.” ; 

“Thank you, sir,” said Robert; ‘T’ll 
come to-morrow, if you please.” 

« Just as you like,” replied the major, 
good-humouredly. ; 

As Mabel descended the broad stair- 
case she gazed round with yearning 
affection upon the fine old hall, which she 
might perhaps never see again. She did 
not trust herself to speak, but the = 
felt her hand tremble as it restedfon his 
arm. She seemed perfectly composed, 
however, when she mounted her horse, 
and it was not till they were passing a 
certain point in the avenue, where she 
turned and had a full view of what used 
to be her study windows, that she hung 
her head, and the tears fell fast upon her 
lap. 

The arrival of Felicia and her children 
the following day made her more cheerful, 
and even the necessity of consoling poor 
Barton contributed to diminish her grief. 

T'wo days after, Mrs. Thorburn’s car- 
riage drove up to Heathfield Lodge. It 
contained that lady and her two daugh- 
ters, who had come to take leave of Mabel 
previous to their departure for France. 

“In France,” she said, “I can better 
marry my daughter, and here it is impos- 
sible longer to remain. You were quite 
right, ny dear Mabel, to quit de house as 
you did. It is no longer an abode for 
young girl, nor for any person dat is re. 
spectable. It grieve me to say dat Ed- 
ward will not be control nor guide in any 
way. He is lost! [can do noting wid 
him, or for him! He bring de most in- 
famous charactére under de very nose of 
his moder and sister. Derefore it is best 
we vo.” 

“{t is very kind of you to come and 
see me before you go,” said Mabel: “I 
hardly deserve it after leaving Thorsghyll 
so unceremoniously. Though if T had 
taken a formal departure, it might have 
given rise to a deal of gossip and scandal, 
which it was desirable to avoid on that 
day.” 

“Ah, dat day! which I have look for- 
W ard to in de pride of my moder’s heart. 
Oh! what a day of humiliation it was 
turnto! Ah! it Roderick had live, poor 
fellow, it would have been different.” 

“LT wish Felicia could see her now, so 
humbled by SOTTOW ; I am sure she would 
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forgive all her past offences,” 
Mabel. 

As if in answer to the wish, the door 
opened, and Felicia entered. She hag 
heard from Angélique of the canse of 
their visit, and the great mental distress 
under which Mrs. Thorburn was suffer. 
ing; and graceful in soul as she was jn 
person, she came instantly to offer her the 
right hand of friendship. 

“ Aunt,” she said, with her usual die. 
nified simplicity, “I hear that you are in 
sorrow, and I am come to express my 
sympathy.” 

Mrs. Thorburn started up and en- 
braced her, tried to speak, and burst into 
a flood of tears. 

“TI did not expect dis! I know I have 
always treat you very bad!” 

“That is all past, aunt; and I, too, 
was to blame for being so wild and petu- 
lant. You will soon recover your cheer- 
fulness when you get to Paris. We 
stayed there two’months on our way back 
from Italy.” 

This was touching on the right key. 
The volatile Frenchwoman instantly dried 
her tears, and expatiated in rapturous 
strains upon the beauties and delights of 
Paris. The two cousins joined their 
praises to hers, and when she left them 
she was all smiles and graces again. Her 
daughters were delighted at the prospect 
of leaving Thorsghyll, which they both 
thought insufferably dull, and not bemg 
overburthened with sensibility, they did 
not fret much at their brother’s disgrace- 
ful conduct. 

“You will of course let me know when 
the girls are married, that I may send 
them some little sisterly remembrances, 
were Mabel’s last words. 

“My dear Mabel, I would never wil- 
lingly commit a faute against etiquette, 
—— Mrs. Thorburn, reproachfully. 
“Adieu! adieu! adieu!” ' 

“T wish she had not gone away with 
that hateful (word in her mouth,” said 
Mabel; “it reminds me how from a ch 
my greatest bugbear has been that myth 
called etiquette. However, I must not 
blame her. It is her religion, and I dont 
think she has any other.” P 

The carriage rolls away—the sound o! 
the wheels is heard no more, and with 
Mrs. Thorburn disappears from the page 
of this story. 


thought 


(To be continued.) 








BLUMENBACH has given us a most in- 
genious definition of this wonderful func- 
tion. The voice, properly speaking, is a 
sound formed by means of expiration in 
the /eryax, which is a most beautifully- 
constructed organ, fixed upon the top of 
the wiudpipe, like a capital upon a column. 
It is composed of various cartilages, united 
in the form of a little box, and supplied 
with numerous muscles, that, moving 
altogether or separately, produce the va- 
riations of sound, 

The part of the daryzu most concerned 
in producing the voice is the glottis, or 
narrow opening of the windpipe, having 
the epiylottis suspended over it like a 
valve. The air expired from the lungs 
strikes upon the glottis, and thus becomes 
sonorous. The change that the glottis 
undergoes in the modulation of the voice 
has been matter of much controversy. 
Aristotle and Galen compared the glottis 
toa wind-instrument; Ferrein assimilated 
it to a chorded one, ‘This latter hypo- 
thesis was objected to on the principle 
that a chord, to vibrate, should not only 
be in a state of tension, but dryness; 
characters which this organ does not 
possess, being constantly lubrified with 
mucus, and in a state of greater or lesser 
relaxation. Fulgentius considers the 
human voice to be composed of ten parts : 
the first four are the front teeth, so useful 
for the appulse of the tongue in forming 
sounds, without which a whistle would be 
produced instead of a voice; the fifth and 
sixth are the lips, which he compares to 
cymbals striking against each other; the 
seventh the tongue, which serves as a 
plectrum to articulate sounds; the eighth 
1s the palate, the concavity of which 
forms the belly of the instrument; the 
ninth the throat, which performs the part 
Oi a flute ; and the tenth the lungs, which 
supply the place of bellows. 


That every degree of action in the 
glottis is due to the muscles of the larynx 


is proved by the experiment of tying or 
dividing the recurrent nerves, when the 
voice is destroyed or weakened. 

Speech is a peculiar modification of the 
voice adjusted to the formation of the 
sounds of letters, by the expiration of the 
alr through the nostrils and mouth, and 
a great measure by the assistance of 
the tongue applied and struck against the 
neighbouring parts, the palate and front 
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teeth in particular, and by the diversified 
action of the lips. This is Payne Knight’s 
doctrine, in his analytical essay on the 
Greek alphabet, and an illustration of the 
notions of Fulgentius. 

Singing is compounded of speech and a 
musical modulation of the voice, a prero- 
gative peculiar to man even in his most 
savage state; for, despite the assertions 
of the visionary Rousseau, who maintained 
that it is not natural to our species, we 
find that even in the uncivilized regious 
of Ethiopia, Greenland, and Kamtschatka, 
singing 1s a solace and a comfort. 

The mechanisin of speech and articula- 
tion is so intricate, that even the division 
of letters and their distribution are at- 
tended with difficulties. The following is 
the division of Amman in his work 
“Surdus Loquens,” and is, perhaps, the 
most natural and intelligible. 

He divides into—I. Vowels; II. Semi- 
vowels; III. Consonants. 

I. The vowels are siwple, a, e, i, 0, u; 
and wuived, d, 0, %: these are formed by 
the voice only. The semi-vowels and 
consonants are articulated by the me- 
chanism of speech. 

II. The semi-vowels are zasa/, i, x, 
ag (x before y, which is nearly related to 
it), that is, the labio-nasal iv, the dente- 
nasal x, aud the gutture-nasal wy ; or vra/ 
(lingual), 7, /, that is, 7 with a vibration 
of the tongue, or Z with the tongue less 
moved. 

III. The consonants he distinguishes 
into sibilant (pronounced in succession), 
h, g, ch, 8, sh, f, v, ph, that is, 4 formed 
in the throat, as it were a mere aspira- 
tion; y and ch, true consonants ; s, s/, 
produced between the teeth; and /, x, p/ 
—formed by the application of the lower 
lip to the upper front teeth—and explosive 
(which are as it were suddenly exploded 
by an expiration for a time suppressed, 
or interrupted), namely 4, g, formed in 
the throat; d, ¢, about the teeth; p, 4, 
near the lips; and double (compound), 
Ceo 

It has been thought that the tongue 
was indispensable for the purposes ol 
speech, yet there are instances on record 
in which this has not been found an in- 
variable rule. Dr. Conyers Middleton 
mentions two cases of distinct articulation 
with at least little or no tongue. In his 
exposure of the pious deceptions of weak 
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and wicked Christians during the first 
centuries of the Christian era, he notices 
a pretty tale of an Arian prince cutting 
out the tongues of some of the orthodox 
arty, and these being as able to talk as 
before: nay, one of them, who had been 
dumb from his birth, gained the faculty 
of speech by losing his tongue! We find 
various accounts of persons who spoke 
more or less fluently without this organ. 
Jussieu has inserted in the “ Mémoires 
de |’Acad‘mie des Sciences,” 1718, the 
case of a Portuguese girl, who instead of 
a tongue had merely a little protuberance 
of about four lines in diameter in the 
middle of her mouth, and endowed with 
the power of contraction and dilatation ; 
she spoke distinctly, but experienced 
difficulty in pronouncing ¢, f, , /, 2, 7, ¥, 
f, x, and z, when she was obliged to bend 
her neck forward to upraise, as it were, 
the larynx. In this case deglutition could 
not be well performed, and she was obliged 
to use her finger to propel the masticated 
food downwards. 

Dr. Elliotson observes, that it is by no 
means improbable that the progress of 
modern art may present us at some future 
period with mechanical substitutes for 
orators and preachers; for, putting aside 
the magic heads of Albertus Magnus and 
Roger Bacon, Kratzenstein actually con- 
structed an instrument to produce the 
vowels. De Kempelin has published a 
full account of his celebrated speaking 
machine, which perfectly imitated the 
human voice. The French celebrated 
mechanician, the Abbé Mical, also made 
two heads of brass, which pronounced 
very distinctly entire phrases; these heads 
were colossal, and their voices powerful 
and sonorous. ‘The French government 
refusing, it is said, in 1782, to purchase 
these automata, the unfortunate and too 
sensitive inventor, in a paroxysm of de- 
spair, destroyed these masterpieces of 
scientific ingenuity. 

It has been observed, that in various 
races the pronunciation seemed to depend 
upon some peculiar and characteristic con- 
formation; and Adelung informs us that 
in the Hottentots the bony palate is 
smaller, shorter, and less arched than in 
the other and that the tongue, 
especially in the Bosjesman tribe, is 
rounder, thicker, and shorter. Hence 
their pronunciation ts singular, and has 
deen compared to the clucking of the 
turkey, or the harsh and broken noises 
produced by some other birds. They 
combine their aspirated cutturals with 
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hard consonants, without any intervening 
vowels, in a manner that Europeans ean, 
not imitate. 

No doubt the differences of lanoy pe 
are aS numerous as the other distinctions 
which characterize the several races of 
men. ‘The various degrees of natural 
capacity and of intellectual progress ; the 
prevalence of particular faculties: the 
nature of surrounding circumstances; the 
ease or difficulty with which our differen: 
wants and desires are gratified, will pro- 
duce not only peculiar characters in the 
nature and construction of language, but 
in its copiousness and development. 

One of the most curious points in the 
subject of language is the continued ex- 
istence in a large portion of Asia, very 
anciently civilized, and considerably ad- 
vanced, at least in the useful arts, of 
simple monosyllabic languages, which are 
not in the slightest degree connected witli 
the peculiar organization of the Mongolian 
variety, to which these people belong, 
and whose language is distinctly poly- 
syllabic. 

The attempts that have been made to 
trace the origin of languages to the 
varieties of our species, or to the i- 
fluence of climate, have hitherto been 
fruitless, and the doctrines broached on 
the obscure subject retuted by observa- 
tion. Mr. Jefferson states that there are 
twenty radical languages in America for 
one in Asia; more than than twenty 
languages, he adds, are still spoken 
the kingdom of Mexico, most of which 
are at least as different from one another 
as the Greek and the German, the Frenci 
and the Polish. ‘The variety of idioms 
spoken by the people of the new con- 
tinent, and which, without the least ex- 
aggeration, may be stated at some hun- 
dreds, offers a very striking phenomenon, 
particularly when we compare it to the 
few languages spoken in Asia and m 
Europe. Vater also informs us, that m 
Mexico, where the causes producing 10 
sulation of the several tribes have beet 
for a long time in a course of diminution, 
Clavigero recognised thirty-five different 
languages, Some of these words are rather 
of difficult pronunciation, and Humboldt 
tells us that Notlazomahuiztespixcatatzut 
is the term of respect with which they 
addressed their priests. During the 
French revolution, a learned Jacobin 
discovered that the early Peruvials 
adored a divinity who patronized the 
Sans-culottes of their day, and who 
was named Cawaltze-quos, Le. without 
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breeches. Such barbarous words do not 
constitute that engaging tongue that 
Shakespeare calls “ speaking holiday, 
but rather confirm Byron’s ideas of the 
Russians’ ditlicult expressions, which no 
mau has leisure to pronounce except on 
high-days and holidays. 

“Although brutes pronounce no arti- 
culate sounds, there is no doubt but 
they have a language perfectly intelligible 
to one another. Their manner of ex- 
pressing their different emotions is in 
some instances perfectly distinct; and 
birds have most decidedly a peculiar 
language. The following may be said 
to be the words of a nightingale’s strain 
observed by Bechstein, an ingenious orni- 
thologist, and committed to paper several 
times while he listened with deep atten- 
tion to that sweet bird’s ‘ complaining 
notes,” that “tune our distresses and 
record our woes.” 


Tiouou, tiouou, tiouou tiouou 
Shpe, tiou, tokoua 
Tio, tio, tio, tio. 
lXououtio, kououtio kououtio, 
Tskouo, tskouo, tskouo. 
Tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii tsii tsii, 
Koueror tiou. Tskoua pipitskousisi 
Tso, itso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso tso, tso, tso, tso, 
tso, tsirrhading ! 
Tsisi si tosi si, si, si, si, si, si, si. 
Tsorre tsorre tsorre tsorrehi 
Tsatn, t-atn, tsatn tsatn tsatn tsatn tsatn tsi, 
Dio, dlo, dlo dla, dlo dlo dlo dlo dlo 
Kouioo trrrrrrrrtzt 
Lu, lu lu, ly ly ly li li lili 
Kouio didi li loulyli 
Ha guour, guour, koui kouio! 
Kouio, kououi kououi kovoui koui, koui, koui, 
koui, 
Ghi chi ghi 
Gcholl, gholl, gholl gooll ghia hududoi 
Koui koui koui ha hia dia dillhi! 
Hets, hets, hets, hets, hets, hets, hets hets, hets, 
tlets, hets, hets, hets, hets, hets 
_ Tourrho hostehoi 
Kouia, kooia, kouia, kouia, kouia kouia kouia 
kouiati! 


_A story is related of an irascible Irish 
piper of the name of Molroy, who de- 
clared a war implacable against the feline 





race, as he swore that they invariably 
pronounced his name in their nocturnal 
concerts. Gall and various observers of 
animals have fully ascertained that the 
attention of dogs is awakened by our 
conversation. He brought one of these 
intelligent creatures with him from 
Vienna to Paris, which perfectly under- 
stood French and German, of which he 
satisfied himself by repeating before it 
whole sentences in both languages. A 
recent anecdote has been related of an 
old ship-dog, that leaped overboard and 
swam to the shore on hearing the captain 
exclaim, “ Poor old Neptune! I fear we 
shall have to drown him!” and such was 
the horror which that threat inspired, 
that he never afterwards would approach 
the captain or any of the ship’s company, 
to whom he had previously been fondly 
attached. It must, however, be observed 
that in the brute creation, as in ours 
(sometimes more brutal species), peculiar 
attributes, that do not belong to the race, 
distinguish individuals gifted with what 
in man we might call a superior intellect, 
but which in these animals shows a supe- 
riority of what we term instinct. Spurz- 
heim relates an instance of a cow belong- 
ing to M. Dupont de Nemours, which, 
amongst the whole kindred herd, was the 
only one that could open the gate leading 
to their pastures; and her anxious com- 
rades, when arriving at the wished-for 
spot, invariably lowed for their conductor. 
It is also related of a hound, who, unable 
to obtain a seat near the fire without the 
risk of quarrelling with the dozing occu- 
pants that crowded the hearth, was wont 
to run out into the court-yard barking an 
alarum that brought away his rivals in 
comfort, when he quietly re-entered the 
parlour, and selected an eligible stretch- 
ing-place. ‘This animal displayed as much 
ingenuity as the traveller who, according 
to the well-known story, ordered oysters 
for his horse for the purpose of clearing 
the fireside. 
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TEMPLE TALES. 


By a BACHELOR IN CHAMBERS, 


No. 2.—MR. JENKINS'S CAB-DRIVE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Patter, patter, patter! Gracious me! 
how it did pour! — nothing but rain 
continually, unceasingly! It really would 
have seemed a most desperate breach of 
confidence with that justly celebrated 
and mythical personage, the clerk of the 
weather, to have for one moment sup- 
posed that he dealt in anything save 
moisture, or had any connexion with the 
patent light company, presided over by 
principal director “ Sol ;” for it was dark 
and gloomy, and the rain came down 
dashing, splashing, drifting, seething, 
Macbethically speaking, with a ven- 
geance ! 

Only a philosophical imagination could 
have been aualiy calm under such a 
torrent of rain as then fell, as its happy 
possessor would have solaced himself 
with the theory that the ocean had been 
inverted and placed over our heads in 
lieu of the firmament which we at pre- 
sent can boast of. 

It poured,* indeed, cats and dogs, 
knives and forks, and any and every ani- 
mate and inanimate form used as a simile; 
and the water fell perpendicularly, not 
in detached drops, but in a whole com- 
munity of them, a regular army of glo- 
bules. 

Bless my heart! how it did pour ! 

Everybody was wet; everything was 
moist and damp, and suggestive of sore 
throats, aah, bronchitis, and every 
affection known to the student who has 
made the pathology of the pulmonary 
system his study. Even the very houses 
within doors seemed to reflect the allu- 
val aspect from without, and wept sad, 
dreary —_ of their own down the sides 
of the walls in a smoky, dismal, lachry- 
mose manner. The pavements of the 
streets were covered with water like 
little lakes; the roadways had been full 
long before, and were like oceans; the 
gutters were overflowing; and downwards 
and onwards through the miles of sewer- 
age rolled the tlood of water, evidently 
bent on giving ~ old ill-used Father 
Thames a purer draught than he had had 
for this many a day, as the old folks say. 

The omnibuses and cabs were rolling 


through the streets crammed with pas- 
sengers glad of shelter, and bent either 
on business or getting to their own 
homes; all sought protection from the 
elements save the poor disengaged cab. 
men, and how miserable they looked! 
Perched on the boxes of their vehicles, 
they were the most miserable of scare. 
crows, one mass of saturated cloth capes 
and waterproof wrappings, most dismal 
to behold; while their horses appeared to 
be converted into condensing engines of 
avery high pressure, so great was the 
cloud of mist and steam ascending and 
flying off in all directions from the mois- 
ture evaporated from their dripping 
hides. 

Crash! crash! Once more grumbling 
over the are of the vaulted heavens came 
the disjointed thunder like a signal gun 
for the «therial artillery again to open 
fire; then a lightning flash, dashing as 
it were into one’s eyes, and producing 
momentary blindness, while giving every- 
one and the objects around a bluish spec- 
tral appearance like that produced by the 
electric light ; and then the storm came 
on again, riding on the wings of the blast 
in its mad career. 

Each raindrop, too, seemed to emanate 
from the rifle of some volunteer rifleman 
in the clouds who was a first-class marks- 
man, for each and all settled with an 
apparently contemplated precision on 
some exposed portion of each waylarers 
person—and there were many wayfarers 
that day, as there are on every day in the 
great and glorious, dusty, dismal, and 
deadening city of Babylon the Less. 

Down came the raindrops faster an 
faster, and yet again more quickly, while 
still the ery was “they come.” Some 0 
them appeared to seek out crannies and 
nooks on and in the clothing of the way- 
farers’ persons aforesaid; while others 
flung themselves boldly down into the 
gutters to meet their congregated breth- 
ren who had preceded them from the 
skies. Down they plunged witha splas 
which raised a bell-like little founta?, 
on the top of which they alighted; “ 
then what mirth and joy and dancing © 











all the raindrops was there in the gutters 
and pools to meet the new-comers from 
the Pleiades ! 

In a large commercial office in one of 
those narrow streets or lanes im the heart 
of the City, offshoots from greater ones, 
which bisect our London town in every 
direction, and whose lot seems never to 
be cheered by the glorious sunshine, but 
whose gloom is only the more enhanced 
by the charming weather I have endea- 
voured to describe, was standing the hero 
of this my tale. His name is Jenkins, 
of the firm of ‘‘ Jenkins and Co.,” the 
Co. being a fictitious person or personages 
existing only in the imaginative mind of 
“yours to command, Henry Jenkins,” if 
I may be allowed to adopt his well-known 
signature without running the risk of 
being indicted for forgery. 

At the moment of which I sppeak, this 
gentleman is peering over the wirework 
screen which encloses the lower half of 
one of his office windows, into the street 
or lane I have just called attention to. 
He isgazing at the pleasing prospect with- 
out, and listening to the “ music of the 
storm,” as young ladies like to describe 
a howling wind in their albums. To judge 
from Mr.Jenkins’s general appearance you 
would take him to be about forty years 
of age, or thereabouts, to leave us a mar- 
gm. He has a pleasing expression of 
countenance, somewhat fleshy, perhaps, 
but decidedly goodnatured ; aud he like- 
wise rejoices In a portly and well-to-do 
aspect. At this moment, however, Mr. 
Jenkins appears to be somewhat fidgety, 
and I think I can really discern a frown 
on his massive brow—naturally enough, 
my friend, as he wished to get home, and 
it was raining pretty hard, as I have 
already described. Mr. J. was decidedly 
“put out,” and when Ze was disturbed, 
as he was usually of a most placid tem- 
perament, I would like to know how many 
people would have been calm. 

“Good gracious me !” he at length ex- 
claimed, “I must call-a cab,-fer I can 
never reach the ’bus in this confounded 
rain.” Shockingly strong language, my 
friends, and as we never use such we caii- 
not possibly excuse it, can we ? 

Thereupon Mr. Jenkins rang a_ bell 
which communicated with an interior 
oom, in which his clerks did dwell and 
‘oil, and the tinkling summons was soon 
answered by his junior clerk—rather a 
pet of his, by-the-way—to whom he gave 
the necessary directions for the procura- 
tion of the vehicle he required, adding that 
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the cab must be a ‘‘Hansom,” and that 
“ Robert” was to be certain to examine 
the quadruped which was to propel the 
same, in order that there could be no 
doubt that he would “go.” Robert at 
once darted off to satisfy the requirements 
of his master, and soon returned with a 
cab, which Mr. Jenkins heard drawing 
up at the door. 

After putting on his hat carefully with 
both hands, and enwrapping himself in 
a waterproof coat, and taking his umbrella 
out of the stand near his desk, our hero 
ealled out to his clerks in the other room 
that they might disperse for the day, as 
he was going, and sallied out into the 
passage to the entrance door, opening lis 
umbrella on the way. Before he attempted, 
however, the gulf of rain which divided 
his doorstep from the cab, what was his 
chagrin to discover that the conveyance 
in question was a miserable four-wheeler, 
suggestive of a hearse-like pace and con- 
tinuous jolting, instead of the sprightly 
Hansom he had expected! What was his 
chagrin indeed ! 

* Hullo, Robert,” he cried, “ what is 
this? I told you to get me a Hansom, 
and you have brought me this thing!” 
emphasising the last word in a tone of 
bitter irony, at which the cabby fired up 
as well as his previous heavy wetting 
allowed him, and muttered that the cab 
was quite good enough for him, and the 
“cen’leman didn’t ort to ride behind a 
good ’os, as he didn’t know when he did.”’ 

“T could not get one, sir,” was lo- 
bert’s reply to the disappointed appeal of 
the semi-irate Mr. Jenkins. ‘‘ ‘They are 
all off the stand, and I could not see one 
in Cheapside but this; so I thought | 
had better secure it for you, sir, as you 
seemed to be in ahurry, and it was the 
only chance.” 

“Very well, Robert, very well,” re- 
sponded the quickly appeased Mr. Jen- 
kins; “but next time mind to execute 
my orders either in full or not at all.” 

He shortly afterwards added, how- 
ever— But 1 daresay you did your best, 
Robert, so we will say no more about 
it.” 

Thus amicably concluding his repri- 
mand, my worthy hero descended the two 
steps which separated him from the pave- 
ment, and with umbrella uplifted, made a 
sudden rush across to the cab, which was 
drawn up close to the kerb, nearly over- 
turning an unfortunate applewoman’s 
stall (now deserted by its owner) in his 
impetuous course. He jumped into the 
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cay with an alacrity which you would 
have hardly given him the credit of pos- 
sessing, and settled himself comfortably 
on the hindmost seat, closing up at the 
same time one of the windows, at the side 
whence the rain seemed to come the 
hardest. ‘This latter, however, was rather 
a difficult job to ascertain, as it seemed to 
rain from any and every point of the mari- 
uer’s compass ; but as air was necessary, 
he decided on leaving open the window 
on his right hand, and therefore closed 
the other on his left. 

Could he have forescen, happy man! 
what the Fates had in store for bim when 
ihey compelled him to ride in a “ four- 
wheeler,” and caused him to leave the 
right-hand window of that vehicle in 
question open, he would have blest his 
stars, and otherwise expressed his thanks- 
giving for the chance given him. Men, 
however, rarely perceive when anything 
is meant for their good, and m the 
general term, mankind, I likewise include 
the fairer portion of creation. As for 
myself, | would prefer the blissful passive- 
uess of the followers of Mahomet in be- 
lieving that everything that is, is for the 
best; and that every circumstance which 
befalls us in life’s fitful career is intended 
at the beginning of our existence in order 
to lead to some particular end in view— 


“ There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we may,” 


says the poet, but Mr. Jenkins was not 
acquainted with that trite quotation, so 
he may be excused from knowing any- 
thing about the subject, or from any par- 
ticipation in the secrets of the Fates— 
those three fell damsels who weave the 
iutricate webs of our different exist- 
ences. 

To return, however, to our sheep, who 
sat pussive enough in his cab. Robert 
told the jarvey to drive as quickly as he 
could to Kensington, where | may men- 
tion that Mr. Jenkins resided when at 
nome, as Our potato-eating relations 
would as it; and thereupon that 
worthy—I allude to the cabman—imme- 


ately eet himectf annttet: 
song Ses himself cogitating how long 
1¢ Could possibly be about the journey ; 


and, as he was a long time shaping his 
course, it was some minutes before the 
vehicle started on its way. 

_ At length he was off, and soon emereed 
into Cheapside, where he speedily ma- 
naged to entangle himself and the cab 
in a “block,” as Jehus term a number of 
vehicles jumbled together and obstruct- 
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ing all trafic. Of course more time was 
consumed in getting out of this Scylla, 
but only to fall into another, for after 
rounding St. Paul’s the Charybdis of 
block Number Two received him in its 
arms in Ludgate-hill. All things, how. 
ever, must have an end, so the vehicle 
was once more extricated, and resumed 
tie uneven tenour of its way through the 
dingy thoroughfare of Fleet-street—hoy 
changed, alas! from the quiet promenade 
tempo Johusonit /—passing under Temple 
Bar, whilom decorated with the grinm 
skulls of defunct traitors, into the more 
open roadway of the Strand. During all 
this time, which must have pretty well 
occupied an hour, Mr. Jenkins was appa- 
rently immersed in thought, but on what 
subject or subjects I am, like the gene- 
rality of the replies of her Majesty’s 
ministers to particularly home questions, 
“unable to state from want of informa- 
tion.”” Suddenly, as the cab was dash- 
ing along the street—if such a term can 
be applied to the pace at which it was 
going—my hero witnessed an exhibition 
which appealed strongly and tenderly to 
the chivalrous feelings which lay con- 
cealed within his manly breast. 

A young lady was engaged in a terrific 
strugele with two ruflians—the wind and 
the rain. The former had turned her 
umbrella inside out, and the unfortunate 
victim to the turncoatedness (if I may 
be allowed to manufacture the word) of 
her parachute was getting drenched 
through by the pitiless rain as she stood 
on the pavé in a perplexity of mortifica- 
tion and unhappiness, while she struggled 
with her refractory property. 

Mr. Jenkins’s resolution was soon 
taken, for he was a man of prompt and 
ready action. 

“Hi! Stop, Cabby!” he shouted, 
after nearly dislocating his neck in trymg 
to look through the window round to the 
Jarvey in front, who was driving along 
steadily and slowly, working away with 
his old arms like the points and arms ol 
a windmill. }3 

_ After repeatedly renewing the mjune- 
tion to stop, Cabby at length heard him, 
and giving a sudden and vigorous pull to 
the reins, which nearly threw the horse 
on his haunches, causing him to execute 
a pas in the middle of the thoroughiare, 
ane in arresting the progress of the 
vehicle. 

No sooner had the cab stopped than 
out jumped Jenkins, opening his volum 
nous umbrella at the same time, 4 
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rushed across the road towards the object 
of his solicitude. 

He reached her in a few strides, and 
gracefully offered the shelter of his more 
obedient umbrella, whereupon the un- 
happy fair one turned towards him with 
a bow and smile of thanks. 

She turned, and what—what was his 
astonishment to perceive that the damsel 
whom he had thus rescued was none 
uther than Miss Sinclair, a young lady 
who dwelt with her mother near Mr. 
Jenkins’s own residence at Kensington, 
and with whom he had a slight acquaint- 
ance! ‘The recognition was mutual. 

“Oh! thank you, Mr. Jenkins!” she 
said; “I am so much obliged to you for 
your kind assistance to me in my dis- 
tress !”” | 

“Dear me! Pray don’t mention it, 
madam. It is only an action which any 
one else in my position would have per- 
formed.” 

The young lady was possessed of a very 
pretty face, and the wickedest pair of black 
eyes it had ever been Mr. Jenkins’s lot 
to come across, so no wonder that his 
politeness was redoubled, and he en- 
hanced the value of his good deed by 
offering his cab to Miss Dora, for that 
was her pretty name. 

“But [ shall deprive you of it,” was 
Miss Dora Sinclair's timid abnegation of 
the offer. 

“Qh dear no!” said Jenkins ; “I can 
ride on the box, and will be quite com- 
tortable along with the cabman.” 

“But I could not think of you going 
outside in the rain,” pleaded the young 
lady. “Why, you would be wet in ten 
minutes,” 

“Well, then,” suggested our hero, “I 
will ride inside along with you. Iam an 
old man, you know; knew your mother 
before you were born ; so there cannot be 
any harm in my doing so.” 

After a little hesitation, Miss Dora 
consented to this arrangement, and I 
trust no one will accuse her of boldness 
or “fastness” on account of her doing so. 
She was placed in a great predicament, 
and she made the best escape out of it 
that she could. What signified riding in 
a cab with an old fellow, although he was 
uearly a stranger, to the spoliation of a 
new bonnet and the ruining ef a valuable 
dress ? Comparatively nothing. So Miss 
Dora, putting all the pros and cons in an 
ameable manner together, braved the 
Cpmion of the world and assented to 
riding in Mr. Jenkins’s cab along with 
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him, as she was going home and their 
roads lay together. Indeed, if Mr.Jenkins 
had been going in any other direction, 
even a directly contrary one, he would 
have sworn he had been going her way. 

So they got into the vehicle, and once 
more the driver (who had thought, by- 
the-way, that his fare had “ skedaddled”’ 
when he jumped out so quickly) was told 
to drive on to the shades of the “ Old 
Court Suburb” of Leigh Hunt. 

Mr. Jenkins has mentioned to his 
biographer that when he sat down in the 
cab opposite that charming girl, he felt 
a thrill of happiness pervade his whole 
being unequalled in the whole course of 
his previous existence—and I believe 
him ! 

And on the cab rolled, past the meteor- 
like shops, now lighted up with gas—for 
the darkness of twilight had increased 
through the storm—through the smoky 
streets adjoining the end of the Strand, 
up the narrow St. Martin’s-lane. Soon 
they were in “Lesta Squa,” the abode 
of exiled Teutons and Gauls, who in- 
variably ask to be driven there on their 
first arrival at the London Docks. Along 
Piccadilly—not crowded now, as it usu- 
ally is, with splendid equipages en rout: 
for the street Regent—on, on went Jehu, 
without pausing a moment, through the 
revolving vista of Knightsbridge, along 
the borders of the Park, towards home 
So much for the exterior of the vehicle. 

After getting into the cab, the lady 
was the first to break the reigning 
silence. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, “is it not 
raining!” looking towards Mr. Jenkius 
with « fond, confiding glance, as li 
afterwards expressed it. 

“Ah, indeed, yes, madam, it’s a 
charming day—ah, a lovely day—I mean, 
that is to say—that is, I mean it’s pour- 
ing awfully. But I fear you are very 
wet,” was my hero’s rather connected 
and reasonable answer. 

“Oh dear no, I thank you,” she re- 
plied. ‘I was well wrapped up, and m5 
umbrella only just gave out a moment 
before you came to my rescue like a 
preux chevalier in the days of knight- 
errantry. I must again thank you for 
your kindness.” | 
* “Don’t mention it, pray,” responded 
Mr. Jenkins. ‘I could not really help it 
anybody would have done it if they had 
been in my position. So please don’t 
mention it again, or you will really mak 
me feel quite uncomfortable.” 
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“But I will mention it again,” was 


Miss Dora’s pert rejoinder; “and I think 
it very kind of you indeed to stop your 
journey in that way and get out in the 
rain to help me. But mamma must 
thank you.” 

“You are mamma’s only child, are you 
not 2” observed Mr. Jenkins, by way of 
changing the tenor of the conversation. 

“Qh no! replied the fair voyager. “I 
have got no sister, but there’s Charley, 
my only and darling brother ; he is on his 
way home from India, and was gazetted 
toa company the other day; so I will be 
proud of my brother, the noble captam, 
when he is once more safe in England. 
How I have missed him !” 

“Has he been away long?’ 
my ardent friend. 

“Oh dear yes, ever such a time!” re- 
sponded Dora. “ First to Ireland, at that 
horrid Curragh Camp; then to Canada ; 
and from thence, when we thought we 
would have had him stationed in England 
near us for some time, those wretched 
authorities at the War Office packed him 
off to India, as if he had not had long 
enough foreign service. I really think it 
unjust, don’t you ?” 

“Of course I do,” answered the ama- 
tory Jenkins. “They do treat some re- 
giments shamefully—at least I see so in 
the newspapers, for 1 don’t know much 
of military matters myself.” 

“Oh, then, I must undertake your 
education in that respect, for Charley has 
made me as well acquainted with his 
duties as if I were a soldier myself.” 

Thereupon Mr. Jenkins thought what 
a very pretty young soldier she would 
make, and pictured her to himself as a 
jaunty little vivandiere, giving him, a 
wounded soldier on the ficld of battle, a 
drink of water from a little canteen. 

He endeavoured to change the con- 
versation, however, to Miss Dora herself 
instead of her brother. 

ok Suppose you are omnipotent at 
home, then,’ he suggested, “as you are 
the only one with your mother?” For 
though Mr. Jenkins was acquainted with 
Dora's fond maternal relative, the ac- 
quantanceship was very slight, and he 
fe le a ae 
eenerally averse to t] a nf man and 
senerally averse to the cultivation of the 
society of the ladies, 
ins OA oe the young 

ly, a ammas pet, besides being 
her agent and everything else, for | 


, . ar ot ° $ 
transact all her business for her. as she 


’ inquired 


~ 
L 
a 
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is unable to go out much. To-day I wen 
to the Bank for her, and then it came 
on to rain, and all those wretched omni. 
buses were full, and my umbrella be. 
haved badly. In fact, quite a chapter of 
accidents befell me until ou came to my 
rescue like a gallant knight of yore. You 
must continue your kindness by making 
my peace with mamma, as she will per. 
haps think I have behaved wrongly in 
coming along with you.” 

There was such a charming wzaiveté in 
Miss Dora’s conversation that Mr. Jen. 
kins was pleased in spite of himself, if it 
can be said that he tried to prejudice his 
mind against her. 

“T will, of course, giadly, if my aid be 
necessary,” he responded; and at this 
moment the cab reached Hyacinth Villa. 

The door of the house opened as soon 
as the equipage drew up, and the lady of 
the house appeared within the portals 
ready to greet them. She appeared to be 
surprised to see Dora in the company of 
Mr. Jenkins; but of course her native 
¢ood-breeding prevented her commenting 
on the circumstance. After a word or 
two, however, from her daughter, Mrs. 
Sinclair comprehended the whole afar, 
aud thanked Mr. Jenkins for his kind 
chaperonage of Miss Dora. He was 
pressed to enter the house, but declined 
at the time, pleading an engagement, 
promising, however, to call on an early 
day to inquire how the young lady would 
be after her exposure to the weather, 
and with renewed thanks and a hearty 
shake of the hands with Mrs. Sinclair 
and a tender squeeze of Dora’s taper 
fingers, my bachelor friend retired with 
some honour from the field. 

Dora Sinclair possessed, as I have ob- 
served before, a pair of very brilliant 
sparkling black eyes—eyes melting and 
tender, and yet dancing with mit and 
expression, every moment following the 
different behests of their owner’s fancy as 
the spirit willed them ; and these orbs had 
evidently transfixed Mr. Jenkins’s tender 
heart, producing love at first sight. 

Love with men of middle age %; 
although I don’t suppose you fellows 
know it, quite a different thing to what 
it is with us jexnes garcons. It 1s @ 
frenzy, a possession of the whole being, 
instead of a lackadaisical fancy or melan- 
choly infatuation. And so it was with 
my redoubtable hero, who immediately 
began to feel the acute symptoms whiea 
follow after a wound produced by one 
of the darts of the winged god. 
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Dora’s figure was symmetry itself; her 
height medium, neither too tall nor too 
short—in fact, a happy cross between a 
giraffe and a dwarf; and altogether she 
was a most charming little creature, al- 
though I use the term “little” more in 
the sense of endearing than in its proper 
signification. Her features were de- 
cidedly not Grecian, but their very a 
larity gave them additional charm. Hex 
hair was dark like her eyes, and her 
countenance as fair as the tea-rose, to 
adopt an Asiatic simile. A row of pearly 
teeth set off a delicate little rosebud of a 
mouth to perfection, which when it was 
open seemed to say, “Come and kiss me ;” 
and above the latter a delicate little nose, 
retroussé somewhat, pertly looked down 
upon you with defiance, saying, ‘ Come 
if you dare.” 

In her conversation she was simple and 
open-hearted—perhaps what is termed a 
little fast; but be that as it may, she was 
a very bright specimen of the genuine 
British girl, free from affectation and that 
bread-and-butter effect which generally 
spoils the ¢out ensemble of many that we 
wot of, who, by trying to out-Herod 
Herod in simplicity and freedom from 
guile, sink even below their natural level. 
Society would be far better than it is— 
and 1 am sure you fellows who know 
anything about it will agree with me—if 
this system of fashionable trammelage 
were abolished, and men and women— 
pardon, I ought to have said gentlemen 
and ladies—spoke more freely in one 
another’s company, without the absurdit 
of using the stock phrases and lies— 
must be candid—which pass current in 
general as real coin, but which are only 
of that base coinage presided over by the 
Devil and given currency by Fashion— 
pish! I hate the word. To return to my 
hero, however. 

Jenkins spoke the truth when he 
pleaded an engagement with Mrs. Sin- 
clair in excuse for not stopping there ; he 
had engaged me to dine at his house on 
that day, and at the very moment he left 
Hyacinth Villa I was abusing him in my 
own mind for his unpunctuality in keep- 
ing me waiting. He soon arrived, but 
In answer to my reproaches at the time 
said nothing, save that he would explain 
matters after we had dined. 

_ Dinner came, and I only do him fair 
justice in saying that no man knows better 
how to dine in the true sense of the word 
—not to eat only, mind you, but to dive. 
None could go to his house without revil- 
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ing the giver of many another banquet that 
they attended. His cook was first-rate, 
his wines excellent, and altogether— 
although perhaps not quite equal to Lu- 
cullus—Mr. Jenkins was, and is still, [ 
believe, a thorough disciple of Brillat- 
Savarin’s school, and equally understands 
the physiology of taste along with that 
worthy; wine at all events he understood 
to perfection. 

As soon as the repast had been con- 
cluded and the dessert placed on the 
table, I filled my glass from an excellent 
bottle of claret, and passing the bottle 
back to Jenkins, called upon him to apo- 
logize for having kept me waiting. Before 
explaining himself he passed me a cigar, 
which I lit, and took one himself, and 
after afew whiffs told me the whole story 
how the cab had been blocked, and at 
last how he had rescued Dora Sinclair. 

“Ha!” LT ejaculated. ‘Lies the wind 
in that quarter, mon ami ?” 

“Is she pretty ?” I afterwards added. 

“Pretty, indeed!” rejoined Jenkins ; 
“why she’s beauty itseli—she’s divine !” 

I did not say anything more at the 
time, as really the subject did not in- 
terest me much, being engaged to a girl 
whom I also thought perfection, and not 
being inclined to allow that any one else 
surpassed her charms. So I soon changed 
the conversation; but I could not mel 
seeing that already the matter had sunk 
deeply into the bosom of my generally 
unimpressionable friend. 

With regard to our relative positions, 
I may state that Jenkins was thie best 
friend I ever had, and up to the time | 
chummed with Bob Burke here, we were 
the closest companions. I had been his 
fag at Winchester for a short time just 
before he left that seat of academical lore ; 
and he never lost sight of me afterwards, 
although our pathways in life greatly di- 
verged from each other. He took to 
commerce immediately on leaving Win- 
chester, while I went to Oxford, and from 
thence entered on the study of the law 
here inthe Temple. About the time | 
mention, Jenkins had become remarkably 
well to do in the world as a rich mann- 
facturer or something else in the City, 
while I—me voici / a briefless barrister, 
subsisting on my younger brother’s por- 
tion, and eking out existence by occasion- 
ally scribbling for the press. Ma fui / 
it’s a strange world, my masters; some 
are fortunate, and get hold of the lucky 
spoke in Dame Fortune’s wheel, while 
others—bah ! I wont moralize further. 
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As my old friend was immersed in 
thought and rather dull company, 1 soon 
left him on that evening and returned 
early to town, making him promise, how- 
ever, to call on me early in the afternoon 
of the next day, that we might both go 
to dine together, as we belonged to a 
rifle corps (it’s some time ago, old fel- 
lows, and if you please I have quite 
civen up that game now) in which 1 
had attained the lofty post of a full- 
striped sergeant, while Jenkins bore the 
blushing honours of a full private. The 
next day came, but what a change was 
there in my friend! I perceived, as soon 
as he had begun the mulitary exercises 
which we usually went through, that 
Jenkins was quite iw xvubilus, and was 
not himself at all. On that day he pro- 
voked our drill-sergeant to such an extent 
that I thought he would have exploded 
with pent-up wrath, by reason of the 
series of horrid and abominable blunders 
which he perpetrated. When the word 
was given “Right face!” Mr. Jenkins 
as invariably turned to the left, and 
brought his cranium in violent collision 
with his left partner’s nose; and when 
the order was given “ Fours!” he had no 
more idea of what was his proper posi- 
tion than a child unborn. ‘Lo wind up 
his mistakes, when the drill-sergeant par- 
ticularly vociferated in his ears—for he 
roared out the order in a fearful tone of 
voice—to load with blank cartridge, 
Jenkins was seen in the most praiseworthy 
manner to take a cartridge out of his car- 
touch-box and carefully place it in his 
pocket, while at the same time he endea. 
voured to ram down the stopper of his 
rifle into the barrel of that weapon ; and 
when he was recalled to a sense of the 
grave error he was committing, he merely 
stood im a manner denoting blank sur- 
prise, and 9 heard to mutter, in a 
church bells" white hid cloves oe 
“ l.. > . ‘ 5 — = 

a halter,” or something else like it, as 
well as we could understand, poor fellow ! 

1 saw that such a course of things could 
not be allowed to continue without doing 
grievous harm to my friend, and delibe- 
rated upon what 1 should do to save 
him. \\ e dined together at a famous 
hostelry in Fleet-street, known as the 
Stilton, celebrated for its steaks and 
punch ; and after dinner I begged him to 
come back and spend the evening 
chambers, where I intended 
a lecture on his conduct 


at my 


giving him 
| »as the tact of 
my being some ten years or more his 


junior in age ably qualified me for the 
post of mentor. ‘io this Jenkins 

only premising that he must first leaye 
a pasteboard on another friend who lived 
near me. I consequently preceded him 
and when he entered my habitat he found 
me reclining in one of those comfortable 
lounging chairs of American origin, which 
are the delight of a bachelor’s existence— 
in fact, the one I am now sitting in, 

I made up my mind how to proceed 
with the subject, and entered at once on 
my preliminary arrangements. I placed 
him a chair, and, hailing my “ buttons,”— 
known in full by the name of Jimmy 
Squiggs, but more cominonlyto my friends 
and myself by the abbreviate of “ Gigs,” 
—told him to hand Mr. Jenkins a long 
chibouque, and to produce glasses, sugar, 
hot water, and lemons. ‘“ Gigs” having 
brought in these articles and placed 
them ona little loo table which stood 
between us gay bachelors, I unlocked 
my capacious cellar—about the size of a 
sinall dog-kennel—and_ produced several 
bottles of suspicious shape and appear- 
ance. Jenkins preferred hock and seltzer, 
and I whisky punch—both of which ar- 
ticles being soon manufactured, each to 
our taste. I thereupon sat me down again 
in my reclining position, and telling Gigs 
to withdraw, vanish, evanesce, I prepared 
to open battle against my worthy friend 
sitting opposite me. We both puffed our 
pipes a few moments in silence, but at 
last I commenced. 

“Did you hear what Sergeant Straighte- 
spine said this morning, Jenkins?’ I 
observed. 

“I did,” groaned the unhappy man. 
“He said I was a disgrace even to the 
awkward squad. Just fancy, Charley ! he 
made me feel awfully small before all the 
fellows.” 

“Tneedn’t think at all about it, Jenks,” 
IT answered. ‘“ You know it was quite 
true, and you even roused my indignation 
as well as that of other members of the 
corps. Straightespine himself, you know, 
was absolutely nearly in a fit im conse- 
quence of your behaviour. You must 
exert yourself, old fellow.” I appealed 
apologetically to his feelings. 

“But really, I couldn’t help it, 
Charles,” he responded ; ‘ what with eyes 
right and left, and all of old Straighte- 
spine’s absurd orders, 1 was quite con- 
fused; besides which, I could not get 
that little girl, Dora Sinclair, out of my 
head the whole day. I was thinking of 
her all the time.” 











“There it is again!” I exclaimed; 
“nothing but that confounded little flirt, 
whom you bored my life out with talk- 
ng about last night. I wish she had 
been strangled in her own crinoline before 
she ever cast her designing glance on you; 
vou will never be the man again that you 
were before you saw the little jilt’s face.” 
I spoke strongly, for I wished to see 
how deep were Jenkins’s thoughts on the 
matter. 

“Flirt, indeed! she is no double-faced 
flirt, Charley!’ he responded, in a deter- 
mined manner, that absolutely took me 
by surprise, for he was generally in the 
habit of giving in to my opinion. ‘“‘ She 
is no flirt, Charley,” he continued; ‘you 
mistake her for your haughty Cecile, 
whom I candidly think one of the greatest 
ever created for the torment of our sex. 
How you can stand it, Charley, I 
know not; but you must not call 
Miss Dora Sinclair a flirt—that: I wont 
allow !” 

] was so taken by surprise at this 
speech, which was probably the longest 
that he had ever made, that it was some 
minutes before I recovered myself sufii- 
ciently to take my narghilé from my 
lips in order to respond; and when I 
did so, I thought it the best thing to 
pass over in silence his shocking allusion 
to my peerless Cecile, which really, | 
think, had however some justice in it. I 
therefore plied him with some more hock 
and seltzer—that grateful drink pleasant 
to the gods and unobnoxious to man— 
and we chatted on for a time on indif- 
ferent matters. I left him to himself, 
for I thought that he would presently 
return to his lodestone; and that he did 
ia a short time, without any apology. 
Having flattered the object of his affec- 
tions to his intense delicht, although I 
had not as yet seen her, and therefore 
drawn forth his innermost heart, he evi- 
dently determined to let me know all, 
and said that he had called at the Sin- 
elairs’ that morning to inquire after the 
health of the passing fair—she whom he 
loved so well—and that he had received 
an invitation to go there for an evening 
party a couple of nights off, when he 
wanted me to accompany him, as Mrs. 
Sinclair had particularly requested him to 
dring a friend, and whom could he select 
better than myself? I thanked him for 
his offer, and, as he appeared to have 
made up his mind to go, [ accepted, and 
promised not to forget the engagement 
—a habit, by-the-bye, which Jenkins 
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knew that I too often indulged in with 
regard to evening parties. 

The evening having by this time waxed 
late, and Jenkins’s bottles of hock and 
seltzer being emptied, he got up to go, 
and wrung my hand in proof of the tender 
manner in which I had received the out- 
pourings of his stricken heart. I assured 
him that, coute gui coute, I would always 
be his friend and look after his interests, 
which I regarded in the same light as my 
own; but, above all, that on two nights 
hence I would not fail to accompany him 
in his pilgrimage to the shrine of his 
beloved. Shaking my hand vehemently, 
and lighting a cigar, he then stalked down 
iy three pairs of stairs, and I heard his 
footfalls gradually lessening in the dis- 
tance as he got to the bottom. They 
were determined footfalls, and showed 
the indomitable spirit that had been 
aroused within his manly breast. I soon 
went to bed myself, and slept sounder, 
I fancy, than poor Jenkins, as I did not 
awake until my laundress had been 
rapping at my door for about an hour, as 
she told me. 


( Here Marterel paused a moment, as he 
seemed rather winded by the long nar- 
ration. 

“It’s precious dry work, this story- 
telling, you fellows, | must say, although 
I proposed it myself. Pass the seltzer 
over, Dandy.” 

Dandy passed the seltzer, and Martere! 
having taken a copious swig, recom- 
menced his tale as follows :—| 

The intervening days before that on 
which the party was fixed to take place 
quickly passed over our heads; and a’ 
length the wished-for eve arrived. As ! 
intended dining again with Jenkins, | 
started off at an early hour for Kensing- 
ton, and with my carpet-bag, which con- 
tained my “dress” clothes, soon reached 
his hospitable mansion. Although master 
and servants were usually mirrors of 
punctuality, dinner was, however, much 
later than the time Jenkms had said, 
and hisappearance when he descended from 
his bedroom alone would have apologised 
for his late coming. When I congratu- 
lated him on his get-up, he made some 
very un-apropos remark of my being 
Horatio (my name was Charles), and o! 
there being more things dreamt of in 
heaven and earth than in my philosophy. 

We then went to dinner. 

On the repast being concluded—and 
I fear me you fellows will tire of so much: 
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being talked of cating and drinking—I 
went into Jenkins’s room and donned my 
conventional swallow-tail. When I was 
ready the clock struck nine, and we 
sallied over to Hyacinth Villa, which 
lay nearly opposite. I gave a startlin 
knock at the door, accompanying it with 
a severe pull at the visitors’ bell—for 
Jenkins was trembling all over, and un- 
able to perform those usual introductory 
offices for himself—and quickly the por- 
tal flew open under the solicitous aid of a 
friendly Jeames, opening to us the charm- 
ing vista of a well-lighted hall, filled up 
on either side with overcoats and hats of 
every description. Another menial, who 
attended to our behests, assisted us from 
our external coverings, and proceeding 
upstairs, announced our names in a por- 
tentous voice, which echoed through the 
rooms we entered. The blaze of light 
and the plaintive strains of “Come into 
the Garden, Maud,” which a young lady 
was warbling from the interior, at first 
distracted my attention; but the nervous 
excitability of Jenkins, coupled with his 
advancing a step or two, made me aware 
of the presence of his enchantress, who 
I now perceived was advancing towards 
us, with outstretched hands, and smiling 
—oh! such a lovely smile! pardon me, my 
Cecile—a greeting on us. I was instantly 
charmed, and in my mind at once forgave 
Jenkins his infatuation, and all the evils 
which had arisen in consequence. 

My friend introduced me at once to 
Miss Dora, and our quartet then pro- 
ceeded towards Mrs. Sinclair, who was 
holding court at the upper end of the 
room. She struck me as being a remark- 
ably nice old lady, one who possessed 
the unmistakeable traces of having been 
a beauty in her younger days, and her 
countenance bore that same happy, con- 
tented, and cali look which one so 
seldom observes in the passée. Of all 
hospitable people, 1 believe her to have 
been the most hospitable, as she endea- 
voured to make every one believe, and 
with tolerable success too, that the party 
would never have been complete without 
his or her a, and that your 
presence would have been missed should 
you have been absent, and thus caused a 
great drawback to her happiness. She 
made all feel perfectly at ease with them- 
selves and every one else, and as a fellow 
observed to me after supper, “she was 
altogether a jolly old brick.” 
rare to meet with such 
in the habit of giving 
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made me feel unfeignedly o} 
had come, and [ detenndahe loan 8 
another invitation slip, should I, as | 
had every hope of belioving, be invited 
again to that hospitable house by it. 
nice old proprietress. And the party? 
Well, it was like the generali 
of similar affairs, and yet unlike. There 
were groups of old ladies and yo 
ladies, and also young ladies of a certain 
or rather uncertain age—the latter lin 
the walls as usual, and assuming airs of 
complacency and enjoyment, which was 
strangely at variance with what we would 
have imagined to have been their inmost 
feelings. What do these old young ladies 
go to parties for? It is really a matter of 
considerable curiosity to many, and one 
which T should like to hear answered, It 
surely cannot be enjoyment. Perhaps it 
is meant for a species of self-martyrdom; 
for what enjoyment they can find in 
staring-with envious eyes at the success- 
ful gyrations of the younger and prettier 
visitors, while they are lett to pine in the 
solitary grandeur peculiar to these wall- 
flowers, puzzles me. Surely there can 
be no enjoyment in this. Rather, as I 
before imagined, must it be a species of 
self-martyrdom inflicted for the punish- 
ment it entails on them for their former 
pleasure in the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world. ‘The generality of 
the younger ladies present were pretty 
enough; but decidedly none could eclipse 
Dora Sinclair. She was the queen of 
the ball, as not a few exclaimed to my 
certain knowledge. There were tall 
ladies and short ladies, and ladies of 
medium height; dark ladies, fair ladies, 
and ladies embracing the characteristics 
of both extremes, tempered in one har- 
monious whole. Some with curls, but 
these I found generally assumed by the 
ladies of certain age as aforesaid. And 
some with those charming wreaths which 
so admirably remind one of one of Mr. 
Telbin’s successful hits at the close of a 
scene in his gorgeous pantomimes. 
then the gentlemen. bene middle-aged, 
like my friend Jenkins—some oldish men, 
with the manners and graces of youth— 
and some youths, who apparently 
borrowed the heads of greybeards for the 
special occasion of an evening patty— 
some who took an enjoyment in the whole 
thing, and who came with the express 
purpose of dancing their whole system 
into a state of disorgauization—some 
who were too listless and affectedly 4 
to take any interest in the scen 
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others, a passing few (whom one generally 
notices as seemingly too shy aud bashful 
to enjoy themselves, although with all the 
‘nclination) and who accordingly divided 
honours with the wallflowers for conspi- 
cuous places for observing the perform- 
ances of the more industrious members 
of the community.—Of course the party 
began with the time-honoured request 
from the hostess and her daughter to coy 
damsels for specimens of vocalization. 
Of course the coy damsels coyly declined 
at first, complained of catarrh, and ended 
by consenting. byron says, the woman 
who hesitates is lost, and so I believe; for 
as soon as the sex manages to get out one 
excuse, they support it with another, and 
wind up by giving in. After one young 
lady had thus broken the ice, another and 
another stepped into the battle’s brink, 
until music became a glut, and the time 
for the preliminary quadrille arrived. 
Then entered the unfortunate individual 
who had seen better days, and who for a 
small consideration consents to remain 
on the music-stool and extract different 
tunes from the piano for the dancers’ 
comfort. A harpist likewise appeared, 
supported by two violins, a first and 
second, and along with them I perceived 
a cornet, who came out strong after- 
wards in the ditferent waltzes. These 
musiciaus having entrenched themselves 
snugly in a double fortification of chairs 
within the smali music-room which 
opened out of the drawing-room, pro- 
ceeded to tune their instruments, and, 
after a short prelude, produced the in- 
troductory strains of the firs¢ quadrille— 
that horrible dance at a party, for which 
sO many are pressed but so few accept 
to join. It was done, however. I saw 
the happy Jenkins persuaded by the 
Winning Dora to take his place and 
stand up for it along with a hideous 
¥irgin ot some forty summers or winters. 
1, however, shirked it myself, and it was 
happily over at last, and the ice broken 
completely for the evening after the waltz 
Which followed it: E-had a~delicious 
little partner for this, who pleased me 
umnenscly both with the execution of 
her rapid little feet and the creditable 
perlormance likewise of her organs of 
speech. She was a witty, flirty little 
soul, just the sort of girl to my mind for 
an eveniug party. Dance then followed 
dance—not forgetting the exhilarating 
“ Laucers” and the graceful “ Mazurka’ — 
until the supper-time arrived, which was 
positively fixed at twelve. During the 
iV 
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evening I occupied myself, as far as my 
engagements would allow, in watching 
Jenkins, and [ never saw him shine out 
to such advantage as on that night—with 
oue other exception. He enjoyed him- 
self, as I could see by the happy, de- 
lighted expression on his face, to his 
heart’s content. In age he was nearly 
ten i my senior, but to-niglit he posi- 
tively looked ten years younger, and he 
made me feel quite old beside him. From 
what I could see, too, I learnt that Miss 
Dora Sinclair took a great interest in his 
well-being, and exerted herself to plunge 
him in the seventh heaven—if such a 
locality exists, as is stated by one of the 
ancients. At the supper-table she sat 
beside him, and by the evident partiality 
she showed for his conversation. and 
company, roused the jealousy of young 
Suapps, an ensign in Charley Sinclair’s 
regiment (who imagined himself struck 
also bY the charms of the fair creature) 
to such an extent that he looked fearfully 
disgusted, and went out of the room as 
soon as he could, afterwards appearing 
depressed in spirits all the rest of the 
evening.—What a capital place, by-the- 
way, is a supper-table for prosecuting a 
vigorous flirtation! all others are so much 
engaged, either in a similar mauner or in 
satisfying a voracious appetite, that one’s 
proceedings generally manage to pass un- 
noticed and unremarked on—so tliat 
Corydon and Ainaryllis may pour out the 
sweets of flirtive fancy unchecked by the 
interposition of any other unthinking, 
uncaring swain. When Jenkins and Dora 
withdrew from the supper-table, I whis- 
pered in his ear, ea passant, “Go in and 
win, my boy,”—ior I heartily approved of 
lis passion—at which he seemed gra- 
ciously pleased; and a small biologue to 
which I was afterwards unconsciously 
a listener, convinced me that Jenkins 
took immediate advantage of my kind 
permission. i was leaning against the 
door leading from the conservatory into 
the music-room, and watching the pro- 
ceedings of avother amatory couple in 
front of me, tenderly communicating their 
alfections, when I suddenly heard voices 
in the conservatory, conversing in a low 
tone. Not wishing to interrupt the 
couple of embryo lovers in front of me, 

I was, perforce, obliged to stay where | 

was; and the voice of Jenkins, which | 

suddenly distinguished, made me guilty 

of the unpardonable sin of listening to 
what he had to say. I believe he was on 
his knees before the piquante Dora, for I 
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think I heard him make an observation 
to that eifect. However, at all events, 
he—nearly, I believe, the second time he 
had ever seen her—was actually declaring 
the strength of his passion, and asking 
her to be his bride. I never gave him 
credit for such audacity, but love makes 
even cowards brave, I believe; at least I 
have heard so. I particularly admired 
Miss Sinclair's answer—it was couched 
in such gentle language, although re- 
buking Jenkins for his sudden and un- 
timely declaration. She told him that as 
yet she had not had much time for judging 
of his character, disposition, and so on, 
which ought to be necessary before taking 
such a momentous step, and that, grieved 
as she was to hurt his feelings, she must 
decline the honour Jenkins held out to 
her. He did not give up, however, but 
pressed her to state whether such an 
answer must be Gecisive, and whether, 
some time perhaps, she would be kind, 
angelic enough to reconsider her verdict. 
Her response to this was very low in- 
deed, and hesitatingly given, and from it 
[ judged that Jenkins’s case was not so 
hopeless after all—a fact which he con- 
fessed to me afterwards. I heard no 
more at the time, as I left that part of 
the room as soon as my other pair of 
lovers in front had retired; but when I 
next saw my favoured pair, Dora looked 
perfectly sclf-possessed, and Jenkins a 
trifle abashed—at least not quite him- 
self—and under this bashfulness seemed 
to hide a hidden elation of feeling which 
would be poured out shortly afterwards 
to me, wicn we left the pleasantest party 
Lf was ever a party to in all my life before. 
—We had not long left, in faet had not 
taken a dozen strides from Mrs. Sinelair’s 
mansion, ere he unfolded his proceed- 
ings to my apparently wondering ear, 
lie told me that he had actually popped 
the question; ad been refused; but that 
D ria had out a charming hope to 
him—a hope whieh, he swore to me in 
t terms, he intended to see ful- 

had vowed a vow that ere the 
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At drill, too, he surpassed himself the 
next time he attended, and in a short 
time won the respect and veneration of 
Sergeant Straightespine, which I thought 
he had for ever lost. Dora often came 
to look at our manceuvres, so this latter 
fact can be somewhat accounted for, as 
he would naturally wish to distinguish 
himself in her eyes. From what I could 
learn of the erratic movements of m 
friend, he went often and often to see 
her—nearly every day, I believe—and 
his kindness and devotion showed itself 
in those kindnesses and petty attentions 
which go so far to win favour in a wo. 
man’s sight. In fact, none who knew 
Jenkins formerly could credit the praise. 
worthy gallantry which now distinguished 
him, and changed him from a listless Syba- 
rite into an energetic specimen of a nine. 
teenth-century lover in the highest state 
of enthusiasm regarding the object of his 
affections. The corner shop in Covent 
Garden Market must have reaped a con- 
siderable harvest from the money he ex- 
pended in bouquets, and Heaven only 
knows the number of opera and theatre 
tickets, conversazione cards, books, ma- 
gazines, and objects of vertu he exported 
from London to Dora’s suburban retreat. 
Such devotion on his part could not but 
meet with some return, and he had other 
influences at work besides to ensure his 
success. He gained over Charley Sun- 
clair—Dora’s brother, who had at length 
returned from India— and he was a host 
within himself, for the two were much 
attached, and Dora considered her bro- 
ther’s wishes in nearly every respect. I 
believe it was on account of Charley’s re- 
lating to her a very kind act which Jen- 
kins had achieved for him which at length 
settled the matter; for I know that soon 
after my fidus Achates had saved Charley 
from a great scrape concerning money 
matters, he was happily rewarded for his 
wooing, and Dora at length consented to 
change her name. If Jenkins was changed 
before, he was altogether translated now, 
and became nearly lunatic from exube- 
rant joy. In fact, 1 had serious thoughts, 
as I had elected myself to the post ol 
being his guardian, to institute proceed- 
ings in lunacy touching his sanity and 
ability to manage his worldly affairs. 
He showed his delight in a variety ot 
ways. First, he accustomed himselt to 
sreet every one with whom he had the 
slightest possible acquaintance as if they 
were his bosom friends, and he became 
interested in the health and happiness 0 
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all whom he ever knew by sight, or 
merely by name, savs connaissance. Next, 
je entirely refurnished his house from 
basement to attic, and spent a_ small 
fortune in upholstery and all the impor- 
tant nothings of the decorator’s art. At 
this time, too, he also purchased a 
eorzeous ormolu pianoforte, of the genus 
orand, which he had noticed in the Ex- 
hibition the year before—this was for 
Dora’s express delectation. But by far 
the most noticeable point in which he 
evinced his change of nature was the re- 
decorative art as applied to himself; in 
this he outrivalled all compeers, and 
judging lim ew pede LHercule, he was, 
all in all, one whose like we will 
never see again.—He ordered boots 
from his savetier by the dozen _ pairs, 
clothes from his tailor by thousands, and 
hosiery, ef hoc genus omne, from his haber- 
dasher by the trunkful. The jewellery 
he also purchased at this time, too, must 
have tended to decrease the permanent 
store of bullion at the Bank of England, 
and at all events raise the price of pre- 
cious stones even amongst the crowned 
leads of Kurope—and that is saying a 
good deal. The marriage was fixed to 
take place in a month from the day that 
Dora gave her consent, and during the 
course of the whole of that time Jenkins 
seemed to busy himself in buying and 
buying, until he appeared to have accumu- 
lated every article which either he might 
require during the rest of his life, or his 
children, and children’s children, even 
uuto the third and fourth generations. I 
never thought he was so wealthy, as 
indeed his running balance to his pri- 
vate account at the establishment of the 
Joiut-stock company to whom he en- 
trusted his gold and his silver and his 
notes must have been great indeed to 
allow of the numerous cheques being 
cashed which he drew daily. Everything 
must have an end, however, so the month 
ot probation quickly passed, and behold, 
the wedding morn arrived! 

_ Thanks to Jenkins’s kindness and me- 
ation, my tailor was induced to fit me 
out as a butterfly for the occasion—tfor 
the long-suffering tradesman would not 
at lirst consent to receive a new order 
from me; a cheque from Jenkins, how- 
ever, settled that matter, and so I ap- 
peared in a suitable manner befitting the 
chiet friend of so important a member of 
te community as my hero. He himself 
Was exquisite to behold, and his blue 
Coat, which he donned in accordance with 
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the time-honoured fashion, set him off to 
every advantage. On that wedding morn, 
indeed, I thought candidly that Jenkins 
was decidedly a fine-looking man, whieb 
h<d never occurred to me before. At the 
affair itself all of our mutual friends were 
invited, and, in fact, every one of our 
monde was present. Charley Sinclair 
came out to great advantage amongst 
the female sex by bringing a lot of bis 
brother officers, and Jenkins received 
their hearty thanks, I am sure, for per- 
suading Bob Burke to come—a gentle- 
man known to all of us as a witty and 
generally facetious personage (whom I 
then met for the first time, by-the-bye), 
one who always gets on at similar cere- 
monies, or in the free-and-easy fun of a 
pic-nic. Before twelve o’clock the irre- 
vocable knot-was tied, and the party re- 
turned to Hyacinth Villa for the déjewner 
which was one of the best that Gunte: 
could furnish—in fact, quite @ /a mode. 
One fact will quite bear out this assertion 
—that is, that it excited the intense ad- 
miration of Alderman Gobbles, a worthy 
citizen and godfather of my friend Jen- 
kins, not only in words but in deeds. The 
individual in question graced the festive 
board with his colossal waistcoat, and his 
face beamed with genuine enjoyment as he 
looked at the general aspect of the table 
before commencing, like a good genera! 
surveying the concentration of an enemy’s 
troops before he opens battle.—The break- 
fast passed over as usual—lots of eating, 
drinking, and what is popularly termed 
“chaff,” as opposed to the solid corn of 
conversational common-sense. Wheneve: 
a lull fellin the conversation, the voices o! 
Charley Sinclair and Bob Burke, both of 
whom seemed to excel and bubble os 
with exultation, would be heard, and the 
the musical laughter of the pleased fair, and 
anon the clattering of plates and clinking 
of jingling glasses as belore, Da evo, and 
so on. Being urged on by bob, | was 
induced, towards the termination of t! 
repast, 10 rise and propose the healths— 
or rather health, to speak more properly 
as they were two in onc—of the happy, 
happy pair. My speech was such a matt 
of-fact, prosaie new edition of such s! 
lar orations, that I need not dilate on it— 
suffice it to say that its finale was mark: 
with a triplet of cheers, led on by Charley 
Sinclair, in recognition of the claims 
Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins. Long may they 
live, with all health and prosperity ! 
Mr. Jenkins, as soon as the clatte: 
tha 4 
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returned thanks in a graceful and ex- 
tremely eloquent manner—more than I 
expected ; but I was not surprised, such a 
marvellous change had been effected in 
him: and he concluded his speech with 
proposing the happiness of the brides- 
maids, wishing them all (in a sly and 
insinuating manner) to be soon in a 
similar position to the late Miss Dora 
Sinclair. 

Bob Burke took the part of these young 
damsels to great effect; and his speech, 
which was bubbling in jest, was received 
with much furore, all the young ladies 
declaring him to be such “a charming 
fellow” and “nice young man.” 

The bride then left the room to prepare 
her demi-toilet for the journey, and she 
soon made her re-appearance clad in tra- 
velling garb, and her glossy hair hid- 
den by a bonnet. 

The partings were now made; abun- 
dance of tears were shed, and old shoes 
cast after the retreating brougham, and 
the gaudy pageant was over,—to quote 
the time-honoured phrase of the poet. 
Jenkins bid adieu, a long adieu to all his 
greatness as a bachelor. I lost my chum, 
and Dora Sinclair gained a partner for 
life. And for the rest of the acts and 
doings of the merchant of Babylon the 
Less, are they not written in the books of 
Fate? Ilere endeth, at all events, my 
essay.” 


So saymg, Charley Marterel concluded 
his story amidst that vociferous applause 
which always greets a story from one’s 
host. ; 

“Now, Strong!” shouted Burke, “ it’s 
your turn, old fellow ; fire away.” 


“2 am sure I’ve got no story j 
tell,” exclaimed the athlete; «a least 
not one that will cause vou an : 
ment.” . 

“Never mind, old chap, what it jx” 
observed our worthy entertainer to the 
lazy member who wished to escq 
“No matter what it is; youare bound to 
recite a tale unto us, thou man of thews 
and sinews—thou possessor of an irop 
chest; fire away straight, or take a glass 
of grog first—that, perhaps, will pat you 
up to the mark.” 

Strong accepted the latter offer wit) 
enthusiasm, and after getting through his 
tumbler, and carefully placing his muceb. 
cared-for and choice meerschaum on the 
table, opened his mouth and spake :— 

“The only tale I know, old fellows, is 
not one that I think will please you. It 
is not a lively one by any means, nor of 
that sort that you might naturally expect 
from me. It refers to an event which I 
well remember; for I was, I may say, in- 
timately connected with it. You may, 
perhaps, deem it incredible, but it is not 
the less true. At all events you wish it, 
so I will go on; and if it does not please 
you all, remember you brought it on your- 
selves.” 

“All right, old chap,” said Marterel; 
“we agree to everything you wish 
to say in that respect; so fire away! 
By Jove, you take as long getting under 
weigh as a three-decker of the olden 
time.” 

Thus urged on, Strong gave im at 
length, and gave us the benefit of a 
legendary tale, which we reserve for our 
next number. 
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A rew short weeks ago the whole world 
was startled into horror by a crime, the 
heinousness of which has never been sur- 
passed in the annals of mankind! Abra- 
ham Lincoln, twice President of the 
United States, was foully and cruelly 
murdered while sitting in a private box 
of a theatre at Washington, surrounded 
hy his intimate friends, and in the com- 
pany of his wife. In the very hour of 
his triumph he was laid low; at the mo- 
ment that he seemed to have touched the 
highest pinnacle of his fame, the coward 
hand of an assassin snatched him from the 
anxious eyes of two hemispheres, and 
consigned his body to the tomb for ever. 

It has been the lot of the present 
ceneration to see many strange sights, 
to witness many startling changes, to 
applaud many bright actions, and to de- 
slate many dark deeds; the planet Harth 
ls hastening ever on and on to eternity, 
age seems hut to renew in it greater life, 
time but to disclose still vaster wonders 
hidden in its breast. Mankind, the pos- 
sessors of its surface and the countless 
riches of its soil, push forward, still for- 
ward, with rapid strides ; and the indivi- 
dual comes and goes, and leaves, perhaps, 
& passing mark behind, whereby to iden- 
tify an existence otherwise forgotten, or 
crops from the scene of his struggles 
and the memory of his kind, unseen, 
unknown, and unregretted. The race 
grows ever swifter, hotter, and more 
llerce, the winning-post seems never 
nearer, but the starting-post is far, far 
beuind, Who now can wait to count the 
loss of this competitor or of that, or to 
mourn over those already wearied or 
too early beaten on the hard road ?—it is 
a race of life and death ; to stop is to fall, 
for the crowd is thundering on behind— 
the strong of limb, the great of heart, 
the deep of thought, the sound of wind, 
are rushing to the front; and the worn- 
out and sorrow-stricken stragglers are 
gradually dropping off, or maintaining a 
hopeless chase of their more fortunate 
bretnren. But suddenly the foremost of 
the first rank falls ; there is a great gap 
right in front of all; there is an obstacle 
iu their path which they cannot leap, a 
sight upon which they cannot help but 
gaze ; the course which they must follow 
is still there—¢hat cannot be altered— 
but the bravest of them all has dyed that 
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course with his blood; the strongest has 
succumbed before their very eyes. There 
is a momentary pause as they turn to 
avoid a confused mass of carrion—a mo- 
mentary but universal pause, and they 
are again upon their headlong way; the 
race must still be run; the goal must 
still be sought till there are none left to 
seek; but not all the wealth that was 
ever wrung from the earth or the ocean 
could have purchased that spontaneous 
tribute to him that has passed away! 
Thus has it been with Abraham Lincoln 
and those who have lived in the era which 
he graced: it has been felt that in him 
the most prominent actor of all has been 
removed from the great drama which the 
present age is enacting, and one—not 
the least extraordinary—scene of which 
has just closed in the land of his birth ; 
it has seemed as though the first in the 
great race, with civilization for its goal, 
had fallen, and none were left competent 
to supply his place. ‘There was a pause, 
a dreadful, frightened pause, when the 
news came conveyed in the simple words 
of the telegraphic message—“ President 
Lincoln was last night shot through the 
head while sitting in a box at Ford's 
Theatre, Washington;’—and people for 
awhile turned away from their ordinary 
occupations and concerns, and stared at 
each other aghast at the strange intelli- 
gence. ‘There was a visible pause in the 
everyday routine of life, and the old 
world seemed as it were to stagger in 
its path ere again pursuing its steady 
way. We have had many bright actions 
to applaud, and many dark deeds to de- 
plore; but never so dark, so damnable a 
one as this. Those who were abroad upou 
that afternoon when the news of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s murder reached these 
islands will not easily forget it, or for 
long lose the impression which it must 
have left upon their minds—the blanched 
faces, the horror-stricken but incredulous 
looks, the feverish anxiety to know the 
worst, the more than partial suspension 
of the operations of commerce and ex- 
change—all these portended that a cata- 
strophe, vast and unexpected, had oc- 
curred, and that men could scarcely 
realize it to themselves. A universal 
concurrence seemed for once to reign 
amoug men of all parties, and the mur- 
mur of indignation and dismay swelled 
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142 ABRAHAM 
‘nto a shout which fairly spoke the feel- 
ings of a loval-hearted and generous race. 
It is reported that one individual only 
was foun! throughout the whole length 
and breadth of this land to —— the 
deed openly, and the wretch did not long 
remain in the uncongenial company ol 
brave and honourable men: he Was for- 
cibly ejected from the society which he 
disgraced and the scene which he defiled 
with his presence. A deep, a holy grief 
pervaded the civilized world ; it felt, and 
we in free England especially felt, the 
terrible loss which the great American 
Republic had sustained in the base assas- 
sination of its chief magistrate, and that, 
too, at the moment when he was about re- 
moving the one dark spot from its escut- 
cheon, and knitting together again the 
bonds of brotherhood and love, tempo- 
rarily rent asunder. We are still human 
after all, though the swift progress of 
events gives us but little time for sympa- 
thy or the sweet luxury of grief. What 
though we have caught the lightning and 
fashioned it to an instrument for our 
own ends ; what though we have torn up 
the bowels of the earth to wring from it 
the shining ore, and the still more incal- 
culable gitt of coal; though we have 
intersected its surface with a strange 
network of iron roads to whirl ourselves 
and the product of our labours from 
point to point with a rapidity hitherto 
undreamt of—what then? We have not 
yet—God be thanked !—lost the capacity 
to feel, or, in all this hurry of life, all 
this perfecting of artificial existence, 
cheated ourselves of the privilege to 
grieve over what is good and great, or 
what is suffering or has suffered. No 
wonder, then, that the sad events of the 
4th of April last should have stirred us 
to the very heart; no wonder that thev 
should have made us pause in our gene- 
rally unvarving round of duties. for surelv 
a more brutal and more cursed deed was 
never wrought, and surely the eternal 
cause of civilization and social advance- 
ment had never creater grounds for 
sorrow than 11 the death of Abraham 
Lincoln, twice President of the United 
States. 
But who is this Abraham Lincoln that 
we sould lament him so? What has 
this man done to command so much of 
our esteem, and so much of our regret 2 
There IS noting Lnposinge in the name, 
ee 0 es tached to it tod 
herd save that of Pres} wtbos aero 
St esident, and that title 
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is not in itself high-sounding, or suggests 
to the imagination anything very maenif. 
cent or glorious. Who is he? and what 
services has he rendered us? Let us look 
back to our journals and newspapers of 
four or five years ago for an answer to 
this question; let us turn to the com. 
ments of a large portion of the British 
Press between that time and the present, 
and we will have the information we seek. 
Abraham Lincoln, who bas just died, 
was the “rail-splitter,” the “common 
bargee,” the “low country attorney,” the 
“shambling, uncouth giant,” of whom 
we then heard a great deal, and of whom 
we have since heard a great deal more, 
who worked his way up from the position 
of “squatter,” or ‘“ wood-cutter,” or 
“labourer,” or whatever other of his 
early occupations certain writers de- 
lighted afterwards to throw in his teeth, 
to one of unlimited responsibility and all 
but unlimited power—to be, in fact, one 
among the greatest, if not the greatest, 
potentate on earth. Abraham Lincoln 
was he who directed the affairs of the 
United States of America at the time of 
their greatest trouble and most supreme 
trial, who conducted them to a success- 
ful issue, and who at the moment of his 
death was engaged in restoring what 
Washington had created, and in re- 
organizing that republic so long the 
wonder and admiration of the world. 
Abraham Lincoln was he who, like our 
own Wilberforce and a few other large- 
hearted men, devoted himseli to the 
emancipation of that portion of the 
human race whose colour was ever their 
only crime, who have for so long groaned 
under a tyranny the most fearful that 
can exist—the tyranny of race ; he whose 
whole life has been a long protest agaist 
the abominable sin of slavery; through 
whose influence the present generation 
may at last hope to see its final extiue- 
tion. Ah, the impartial historian who 
shall hereafter write the history of those 
strange events which for the last few 
years have agitated the immense Col 
tinent which we ourselves have chiefly 
colonised, will have a bright page lor 
that “low, pettifogging attorney,” that 
“shabby senator from the West,” whose 
shambling gait we have caricatured, whose 
unpolished manners we have satirsee, 
and whose great intentions we have 
doubted: he will have to tell of him that, 
for all his gaunt form, his mind at. least 
was well proportioned; for all his uD 
couth manner, his spirit was generous 
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and noble; for ail his coarse jests, his 
heart was in the right place. ‘ Honest 
old Abe,” as his friends and intimates 
loved to call him, will, at all events, 
receive a tardy justice from posterity ; 
and perhaps we may even look forward 
+o a time when one of that despised race 
which he has freed, elevated, and refined 
by the ennobling hand of liberty, may 
himself take upon him the vindication ot 
q character to which contemporary history 
has done but little justice, and become 
the author of a biography of which lus 
benefactor will be the well-deserved hero. 
When such a time comes, then may we, 
indeed, look gloomily back upon the part 
which some of us have played in tls 
great struggle, and while we approve a 
policy which kept us from staining our 
hands with the blood of either party, 
regret that our published opinions and 
sentiments were not more universally 
aud constantly upon the side of justice, 
of charity, and of right. Let it be re- 
membered, let it never be forgotten, that 
in Abraham Lincoln rested the chief 
hopes of the old world for a satisfactory 
termination of the troubles of the new; 
his policy—unlike that of most modern 
American statesmen—was eminently con- 
ciliatory, his convictions directly opposed 
to that Monroe doctrine which threatens 
so much to the future; in losing him we 
lose one of our best guarantees for the 
peace of the world and the gradual ad- 
vance of the enlightened principles of 
these later days; the ruflian who struck 
him down, struck down some of our 
brightest hopes with the same blow, at 
ihe time, too, when those hopes seemed on 
the very point of realization: it is this 
which makes the loss so heavy, this which 
makes the assassination doubly hateful; 
not a man only is slain, but a man whose 
influence for good upon the times it is 
how impossible to estimate. 

Che chief incidents of the life of Presi- 
dent Lincoln are so well known, and 
such admirable biographies of him have 
Within the last few weeks appeared in 
most of the organs of the public press, 
that it seems almost superfluous to go 
over them again here. Nevertheless, as 
they are instructive, as well as strangely 
Tomantic and of surpassing interest, we 
think that a brief summary may not be 
considered altogether out of place. Mr. 
4ncoln was born in a remote region of 
Kentucky, in the year 1809, and was 
therefore, at the time of his death, in his 
9/th year—an age which, when compared 
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with that of many prominent HLuropean 
statesmen, may be considered compara- 
tively youthful. He was a man of re- 
markable stature (le is said to have been 
6 feet 4 inches), and of that slender, 
wiry build seemingly characteristic of the 
inhabitants of North America. His father 
was a poor settler, a hard-working man, 
who, living in a slave state, yet possessed 
no slaves, but supported himself and 
family solely by his own industry and ex- 
ertions. His mother—of whom he never 
spoke but with the deepest reverence 
and allection—was a pious, good woman, 
who earnestly desired that her son 
Abraham should be possessed of at least 
suflicient education to read iis Bible, 
and who deeply impressed upon him the 
elements of a Christian faith as simple 
and as pure as the manner of their life 
and the air from the primeval forest 
which they breathed. Unfortunately he 
lost her early in life, but not before she 
had the happiness of seeing the accom- 
plishment of her wishes, and of hearing 
her son read from the sacred volume those 
creat moral lessons of charity and human 
kindness which he never afterwards forgot 
in life. The teaching of that good mother 
was an inestimable treasure to him 
throughout his after career; by it he 
guided himself in safety through the 
many and diverse temptations by which 
he was afterwards beset, and in it found 
the real clue which fiually led him to 
greatness. Meanwhile, the family had 
migrated from Hardin County, Kentucky, 
the scene of Abraham Lincoln’s birth, to 
Spencer County, Indiana, a free state at 
that time scarcely known, and even still 
but thinly populated. They had there 
literally to cut their way through the 
wood, and the future President and a few 
straggling settlers aided his father in 
buildmg the rude log-hut which com- 
prised all that they possessed on eartli. 
Attired there in the traditional costume 
of a backwoodsman, young Lincoln spent 
his youth, acquiring such knowledge as 
he could from one Crawford, who had 
opened a sort of village school in his own 
log-hut, and assisting his father to pro- 
vide the necessities of life. Nothing could 
surpass the rude simplicity of such an 
existence; the great haunts of men were 
thousands of miles away, and noting 
more than sometimes uncertain rumours, 
perhaps years old, would reach that ob- 
seure country of what was going on in 
the great world without. It seems as 1 
one would have to go back in imagination 
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hundreds of years, and not little more 
than thirty from the time when, with 
more than regal authority, he reigned at 
Washington, to that when, in his rough 
racoon-skin cap and strangely-fashioned 
garments, he wandered about the clearing 
where his father’s hut lay, a fitting figure 
for so picturesque a scene. Lincoln’s 
first great exploit in life was a journey to 
New Orleans in a flat-bottomed boat or 
barge, which he accomplished in conjunc- 
tion with another young man, when about 
the age of nineteen. Some idea of the 
difficulties of this undertaking may be 
formed when we state that of the Mis- 
sissippi river alone they had more than 
one thousand miles to travel, besides an 
immense distance on the Ohio, that they 
had no guide whatever but the current of 
the stream, but little if any money, and 
only themselves—two young lads—to 
manage the boat and take charge and 
dispose of the cargo. However, the 
adventure was successful, and young 
Lincoln, upon his safe return, received 
the congratulations and commanded the 
admiration of his neighbours; he was 
from that time looked upon as a lad of 
energy and courage, as he fully proved 
himself afterwards to be. Not long after 
this his father migrated once more, this 
time to Decatur, Illinois, and there he 
finally settled, while Abraham went forth 
upon his own account to seek his fortunes 
in the world. From the moment that he 
was thrown entirely upon his own re- 
sources, he began steadily to rise—a 
common labourer on a farm at first, he 
afterwards became clerk in a store, and 
in both positions earned the approval and 
confidence of his employers. At the 
breaking out of hostilities with the ab- 
original Indians in 1832 (commonly 
known as the Black Hawk War), he was 
invested with the command of a company 
of volunteers, and bore himself as gal. 
lantly in the field as he had hitherto 
done 1 more peaceful avoeations. His 
attempts to sueceed in life were many 
and vari us; atone time he kept a store, 
which failed, at another he acted as land- 


Surveyor, and again he took to more 

YyVTy in | ] Th , I 

humble labours; he shrank from no hard 
hoe bUPiLI res ig 

ships, and was disheay 


ip: Was dish artened bv no difli- 
culties, whic his great body and robust 
» / " i 1) ; 14 t . 2 
. would Vieid to no fatigue. He 
tried once for the loeal islatur 
) r th cal lecislature a 
oad a ee ure and 
failed, lh: ied a second time and sue- 
aaee ; and having, meanwhile, devoted 
nmself with incredible industry 
1 incredible industry, ardour, 
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perseverance to the study of law he 
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at last turned up in Springfield, Minois 

as partner in a flourishing legal business 
and thenceforth was on the high road to 
fortune. This was in 1837, and in 1847 
he was first elected to Congress on the 
Whig interest. As the state of parties 
in America at this time, and their im. 
mediate bearing upon the present order 
of things, has been but little understood 
in this country, and in some eases wil. 
fully misrepresented, a short digression js 
necessary here to explain what this Whig 
party was, and in order thoroughly to 
understand what is to follow. This, then, 
we shall attempt in the largest and most 
general terms, without entering at all 
into minutix, or aiming at more accuracy 
than will be just necessary for our par- 
ticular purpose. 

Modern society consists, for the most 
part, in civilised countries of three great 
classes, or sections — capitalists, land- 
lords, and productive labourers; or to 
express the idea more intelligibly, though 
perhaps more loosely, those who employ 
labonr, those who furnish the materials, 
and those who labour. These classes 
may be, and constantly are, mixed up 
the one with the other, and confounded 
together, but for all practical purposes it 
is better to consider them apart: the 
same individual may be at the same time 
a landlord and a capitalist, or a capitalist 
and a labourer, or possibly all three; and 
there may be cases in which he will be 
none (as that of a pauper, who {subsists 
on the charity of others); but it is not 
most generally ‘so, and in the political 
economy of States these three classes are 
therefore considered as making up the 
community. Experience has shown that 
the landlords, as a rule, constitute the 
streneth of the conservative—the la- 
bourers that of the progressive elements 
of society, while the capitalists are inter- 
mediate between the “two, and in this 
class or that according to inclination, 
education, or circumstances. In still 
more general terms it may be said— 
property is aristocratic, labour demo- 
cratic, and capital may be either. In 
the North-American States, less perhaps 
than in any other country, are these 
three classes separate, no artificial dis- 
tinctions such as are found in the Old 
World exist there, and it is accordingly 
only the necessary and inevitable ones 
which have to be taken into account. 
Nevertheless, as in every community 
where the institution of private property 
exists, these three sharers of the produce 
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must exist also—they are themselves 
what form those necessary and inevitable 
distinctions upon which such a state of 
society is based. In the states, then, 
forming the American Union, there have 
primarily always been three political 
parties—the aristocratic, the democratic, 
and the intermediate or independent: the 
first composed chiefly of the great land- 
owners and slave-holders of the Southern 
States; the second, the free labourers 
and city population of the North and 
West; and the third, the unprofessional 
or unemployed—in fact, the wzproductive 
labourers of all. The first, respectable by 
its spirit, education, and acquirements ; 
the second, by its numbers, utility, and 
increasing importance; and the third, by 
its wealth, its talents, and its independ- 
ence. Following the example of England, 
the first two of these were long known by 
the distinctive party appellations of Whig 
and Tory, though in fact there was but 
little analogy really between them and 
the great parties thus distinguished 
among us. Did we wish to be exact, it 
would be easy to show in what they 
differed, but such would be foreign to 
the design of this paper; suflice it to say 
that there was just as much: similarity 
between them as between all other 
systems in which this conflict of opinions 
is an element of Government; there was 
the party of progress and the party of 
conservation, more or less in opposition, 
but always distinct in character. But in 
oue great element of social and political 
life the American Union differed {rom all 
other highly civilised nations, namely, in 
tue permitting and accepting the insti- 
‘ution of slavery as an essential portion 
% lis constitution, The Tory party up- 
neld it, of course, as the great apparent 
source of their opulence and prosperity ; 
the Whigs accepted it as an evil possibly, 
out an evil necessary to the nation, and 
tue Democrats regarded the African as a 
‘ower type of humanity than that to 


wulch they belonged, and therefore not 


«wenable to the same reasoning or Jaws 
by which they were governed, and which 
‘uey desired to see triumphant. Gradu- 
aly, however, with the increase of popu- 
‘ation, the spread of education, and the 
‘dvauce of knowledge, another party 
“rose somewhat diilerent from all the 
rest, and destined to act no unimportant 
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part in the future history of the conti- 
tent; they contended that slavery was, 
under no circumstances, defensible; they 
denied its utility, and openly proposed its 
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abolition. This was the Republican party, 
an offshoot, as it were, of the Whigs, but 
formed chiefly from the mdependent or 
intermediate class, and which began to 
make itself felt as a separate influence 
about the time of Mr. Lincoln’s entry 
into public life. The principles of the 
new party were those of every true Ke- 
publican party—which have ever been the 
sovereignty of the State, even justice to 
its members, of whatever race, colour, or 
creed, but the republic above all; the 
principles of the Democratic party were 
the well-known ones of the sovereignty 
of the people—that is, the mass—and the 
subordination of everything to numbers. 
As to those of the Conservatives, they 
were the old self-complacent ones of 
established usage, and the advantage (to 
themselves) of retaining things just as 
they were. The question which brought 
the Republican party prominently into 
notice, and raised a distinct issue between 
it and all others, was that of slavery. 
That the germs of such a party must lve 
long existed is sufficiently obvious, but 
what consolidated it and rendered it at 
once compact and formidable, by gaining 
for it the support of all generous and 
disinterested minds, was the adoption, 
heart and soul, of an abolition policy. 
Upon this it separated from the Whigs, 
and with some illustrious converts from 
the Democrats, and the majority of that 
intermediate class (which we have roughly 
called Capital), comprising the chief 
wealth and intellect of the country, at- 
tained to a separate existence. Of this 
party, then, Lincoln soon became a dis- 
tinguished member. Returned to Con- 
gress, as we have seen, on the Whig 
interest, he adopted the more modern 
and enlightened sentiments of Republi- 
canism, and became noted for his earnest 
appeals in favour of the negro. ‘The 
creat political question of the day was 
the introduction or non-introduction o! 
slavery into the new states ; or, as they 
were called for the sake of distinction, 
territories; and upon his treatment of 
this question Lincoln founded his reputa- 
tion as a statesman, politician, and pliu- 
lanthropist. Here, again, another short 
explanation will be necessary of what 
these territories were, and of their rela- 
tion to the states. 

Thirteen states only signed the Ame- 
rican declaration of independence when 
that people finally threw off its allegiance 
to the mother country, and these, with 
some others which afterwards joied, 
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146 ABRAHAM 
formed the republic of the United States. 
This republic extended all along the 
eastern sea-coast from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, but did not penetrate 
far into the interior, where the aboriginal 
North-American Indians still existed, or 
‘nelude large districts in the West and 
South-West, as yet scarcely known. Of 
these states forming the Union, some 
were slave and some were free, according 
to their own will and constitution. As 
population increased, however, and the 
maritime states became more thickly 
peopled, and consequently less able to 
support their inhabitants, adventurous 
persons began to move further away from 
the coast, and to clear for themselves new 
tracts of land from the primeval forest, 
which they could put under cultivation, 
and from which obtain the means of sub- 
sistence at no other cost than their own 
labour. ‘This immigration was at. first 
slow, and attended with but trifling re- 
sults, for the wild tribes were still nume- 
rous, and the means of transportation 
uncertain and precarious. <A family, or 
several families, would settle in a new 
district, where they would assist each 
other in founding a community, and esta- 
blish laws for their mutual defence and 
convenience, under the nominal protec- 
tion only of the legislature at Washing- 
ton. Of somewhat such a community 
was Mr. Lincoln a member at the time, 
when, as a bov, his abode was in In- 
diana, whither he had migrated with his 
iather, as we have related. In time, 
however, these new territories began to 
rise In importance, and attain to the pro- 
portions almost of old states. They 
claimed their fair share in the eovernment 
of the country, and it then became a 
question how they were to be dealt with 
und chietly whether as free or slave states 
lor already public opinion had condemned 
Slavery upon its own merits, and sup- 
ported It only as an apparently necessary 
evil in those districts where long usage 
a mae ston, This is in fow 
creat question of the terri- 
fories and the states, about which so 
much has veen written, so much said, and 
so much, alas: done. When territory 
~~ Jo “2 = . : oe ved power, there 
sad: thine the finan 
. vhich it was 
perhaps, Drougut nost prominently hefore 
me gene. Lhe opinions of the different 
rr Peas po hi 
Rilenalad. ac 7 nn ° O De most Care- 
; » a3 if Was without doubt the 
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creat moving cause of the war: that 
there were also questions of tariff and 
commercial jealousy which embittered 
the feelings of the opposing parties we 
are well aware, but these were not vital 

and could never alone have led to the 
separation which it was soon perceived 
was inevitable. ‘To sum up then, the 
Democrats were for “squatter sove. 
reignty’—that is, that the settlers in a 
new territory could introduce slavery 
there if they wished it; the aristocratic 
Southern States were, of course, in favour 
of the extension of their system, while 
the great Republican party opposed it as a 
principle and in practice, and were for the 
most part supported by the liberal Whigs. 
From the first Mr. Lincoln warmly joined 
himself with the Republicans in opposition 
both to the Northern democrats and the 
Southern aristocracy; he opposed the 
Mexican war and the introduction of 
slavery into the conquered territories, 
and was not only consistent in his views 
but indefatigable in their promulgation. 
‘The Texan difficulty was at this time the 
one uppermost, and in the debates upon 
it he gained both fame and honour: 
about the same time he failed in bis re- 
election for Illinois, and retired for a 
while into private life, devoting himselt 
with increased ardour to his business. 
This time was perhaps the most happy o 
his life, aud he ever looked back to it 
with pleasure. Many are the interesting 
anecdotes preserved of him by those who 
then knew him in Springfield, and they 
all paint him as an upright man, pos- 
sessed of a rough natural humour, which, 
though sometimes coarse, was never 
cynical or ill-natured. It is somewhat 
strange that this should be the one of all 
others of his attributes most commonly 
preferred against him by his enemies and 
those who would detract from the nobility 
of his character. He has been reviled as 
a scoffer, an irreverent or heartless Jester, 
and so forth, just as if a man were to be 
judged by the very trivialities of life only, 
and the greater and more important words 
and deeds were to be held of no account. 
To call him an irreverent man is to assert 
what is not true, for his reverence both 
for domestic and religious obligations was 
remarkable, as well in his public as his 
private life; while to abuse a man’s cha- 
racter for his making even an ill-timed 
joke, is to magnify a simple breach of 
conventionality into a crime; and well 
would it be for the human race if such 
were the crimes only with which they 
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nave generally to reproach their rulers. 
That the rough backwoodsman would 
occasionally appear even in his most ex- 
alted position, that the habits and asso- 
ciatious of youth would return and make 
themselves visible through those of a 
later day, is matter of history, and testifies 
to the simple greatness of a nature as 
little tainted with vanity in prosperity, as 
it had been with moodiness or discontent 
in the hour of greatest trouble. We may 
safely dismiss ail such caiumnies as these 
with but a bare mention of their exist- 
ence for their only condemnation. But 
Abraham Lincoln was not destined to re- 
main any great length of time in ob- 
scurity: Judge Douglas, the nominee of 
the Democratic party, came to canvass 
Illinois on the principle of the popular 
right as opposed to the legislative, and 
he stood forward to oppose him, urged 
thereto by his friends and his own desire 
to be of service to his country. ‘The 
main difference between them was the old 
one of the territories, and in 1858 they 
held seven joint debates in the principal 
towns of the state to argue the question 
fairly before the people; these debates 
were conducted with consummate skill 
and temper upon both sides, and vastly 
added to Lincoln’s reputation. Judge 
Douglas was a man of acknowledged 
talent and great abilities, and yet it was 
generally considered, even then, that in 
the contest he was worsted. Though ab- 
solutely defeated when the election came, 
It was felt that Lineoln had added much 
to his fame, and that the time was not 
lar off when he might aspire to still 
greater honours. ‘There is something 
peculiarly interesting and gratifying to 
the liberal and educated mind in the story 
of this political duel between the rival 
candidates for senatorial honours. Here 
Were two distinguished men, holding di- 
rectly opposite opinions upon a question 
of vital importance, aspiring to represent 
the wishes of theircountrymen, and instead 
ot appealing to. the passions of a_mob, the 
artilices of party, or the dishonourable 
arbitrament of bribery and corruption, 
meeting each other fairly and openly be- 
fore all men, and supporting their convic- 
tions by the power of their minds aud the 
strength of their convictions solely. There 
1s something truly noble in this species of 
Canvass, and something which shows in 
agreeable contrast to the disreputable 
means too often resorted to even in our 
Own favoured land. 

In 1860 the Chicago Convention nomi- 


nated Abraham Lincoln their candidate 
for the Presidency in preference to Mr. 
Seward, upon whom at one time they had 
fixed. The other nominees were Mr. 
Stephen A. Douglas, his old opponent, 
Democrat ; Mr. Breckenridge, Southern 
slave interest; and Mr. Bell, old Whig. 
At the close of the poll Lincoln was de- 
clared elected by a large majority, and 
the announcement was hailed with en- 
thusiasm throughout the greater part of 
the Northern and Western States; he 
proceeded forthwith from his home in 
Springfield, LIlliois, to Washington, and 
was formally installed for a term of four 
years, according to the constitution of 
the United States. It now became evi- 
dent that war was imminent; a number 
of puzzling political differences had long 
divided the people of the Southern States 
from their brethren of the North, and the 
gigantic one of slavery was an ever-re- 
curring source of quarrel: warm words 
began to be spoken, significant threats 
to be uttered, and secession and armed 
resistance were openly talked of and ad- 
vocated in high places. Events marched 
with fearful rapidity! far-sighted po- 
litical observers had for some time fore- 
seen the crash ; inflated orations and bom- 
bastic newspaper articles had familiarized 
the public mind with the idea of disrup- 
tion, and yet when it came the whole 
world seemed to stand aghast. When it 
was known that the standard of rebeilion 
had been at length hoisted, that the 
United States—so long the admiration 
of the world—were uo longer united, 
it seemed scarcely possible to credit 
the terrible news, so full of menace to 
tliat great continent, so full of evil omen 
to the entire cause of civilization and 
human progress. At length there could 
be no longer any doubt : the first shot was 
fired, the first blood shed, and the most 
awful contest and most cruel civil war 
the world has ever seen, inaugurated ; 
brothers were arrayed, not figuratively 
but in cruel fact, against brothers, friends 
against friends, and no man could tell but 
that he who had been his most intimate 
companion of a few months back, of 
whose hospitality he had partaken, whose 
confidence he had shared, would be the 
first foe he should meet hand to hand 
upon some bloody battle-tield, and with 
whom he should close in the last dread 
embrace of death. ‘Ihe installation ot 
Lincoln as President was virtually the 
beginning of the war, for the South knew 
that in him they had an implacable foe to 
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their pretensions, and one also whom they 
could neither cajole nor affright; the dread- 
ful step was taken, with avidity by some, 
with honourable reluctance by others, a 
rival President was chosen, a rival legis- 
lature formed, and two hostile camps 
fronted each other upon the fertile plains 
and boundless prairies so long the chosen 
abode of peace, of plenty, and of glorious 
liberty. : 

It is not any part of our duty, happily, 
to enter into the sad details of this war, 
or reeapitulate the many painful incidents 
by which—in common with all civil wars 
—it was necessarily characterised ; the 
rapine, the slaughter, the devastation, 
these do not fall to our share to describe, 
and have moreover been done ample jus- 
tice to by those who were upon the spot, 
and were specially employed to paint 
them. Still less can it form any part of 
our task to follow out the various mili- 
tary and strategic operations — the 
marches, the countermarches, the weari- 
some sieges, victories, and defeats which 
ut dilierent times were undertaken and 
sustained by either party, with an un- 
paralleled amount of heroism, valour, and 
endurance; our business lies with one 
simple-hearted and large-minded indivi- 
dual who presided over the destinies of 
the stronger side, who saw with un- 
atlected grief the dreadful strife, but who, 
true to the highotlice he held and the great 
cause he had at heart, never wavered for 
a moment or shrank from the performance 
of perhaps the hardest duty that ever fell 
to the lot of man. What the President 
of the United States must have suffered 
during those years of war no one shall 
ever know, or how his kind homely na- 
ture must have been tortured and sad- 
dened within him: the disappointments, 
tle heart-burnings, the cruel, cruel re- 
verses which his cause at first sustained, 
tue Weachery of friends, the venal ambi- 
tion of subordinates, would have soon 
crushed a far less sensitive mind than his 
it not upheld by a consciousness of recti- 
tude ahd Lie liajesty of a creat Cause. 
Phe bitter, biiter sarcasins with which he 
Was assalied, the too cleverly devised mis- 
representations so ludustriously cireu- 
| , wets, and words, and wishes, 
the Wusconustructions so often put upon 
even his noblest deeds—these surely were 
Cnouzh to damp the ardour and diseust 
the soul of any one less determined, to 
turn to Vil ecar the * miik of human kind- 
woe, aby One less great. But deter- 
mined he was, and that in a manner 1 
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which great men only can be determined. 
there was to him no such thing as failure. 
success might be long delayed, but must 
come. With manifest reluctance he ae. 
cepted the decision of war, but once com. 
menced it must be continued to the 
“bitter end.” And when that end did 
come—when he and all the world saw 
that the great struggle was over—when 
at length he rose superior to adversity, 
to calumny, to detraction and defeat— 
when by almost superhuman efforts, by 
an expenditure of blood and treasure such 
as the mind fails to realize, he accom- 
plished the task which his office rendered 
it incumbent upon him to perform—when 
his enemies were humbled, the great re- 
bellion crushed into nothingness—what 
then? Then Abraliam Lincoln came forth 
again his true self, then at last he felt at 
liberty to drop for a while the conven. 
tionalities and the trammels of office, to 
forget the stern ruler, to be the warm- 
hearted and noble-niinded man, and to 
stretch forth his big brawny hand ia 
friendship to those who had brought such 
misery upon themselves, upon him, and 
upon their common country. Not one 
word of vengeance ever passed Ais lips, 
not one crucl thought had ever harbour 
in his honest soul; when he had it in his 
power to do to them almost as he would, 
at the time when most of all others the 
spite would have made itself manifest if 
it had existence, at the last council that 
he was ever destined to attend, even then 
was the time which he chose to prove his 
unassuming greatness, to display the un- 
adorned magnanimity of his mind, “he 
spoke kindly of Lee and others of the 
Confederates.” 

But we anticipate : a few words must 
yet be said of the great contest itseli 
ere we close our brief memoir. It was at 
first the policy of Mr. Lincoln to conciliate 
the South, and win it back by gentleness 
and persuasion to its allegiance, and with 
this view he made many eloquent speeches, 
in which he dwelt upon the horrors 0! 
civil war, and the glory of the Union 
which it was seeking to abandon; he 
pointed out the terrible consequences 0 
u separation, and the unjust nature of 
such an arbitrament as could be obtained 
by the sword. Far better would it have 
accorded with his honest wishes to have 
met those who differed with him m 
opinion as he had met his old opponent 
Douglas, and striven, by sound reasonmg 
and good hard areunient, to decide which 
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of a few leading men, and the hot-headed 
perversity of a great many, opposed an 
insuperable barrier to his peaceful pro- 
jects ; they had determined upon rebel- 
lion, and rebellion they would have; they 
had resolved upon blood, and nothing less 
would content them; sadly but sternly 
he accepted the final appeal, with sorrow 
but dignity picked up the gauntlet, and 
from that moment was inexorable in his 
purpose to conquer or to die. It has been 
customary with a certain clique in this 
country to represent the war of secession 
as a war undertaken for dominion by 
Mr. Lincoln, for independence by Mr. 
Davis and the South; and this unskilful 
perversion of facts has even sutiiced to 
blind many to the real nature of the con- 
flict, and encouraged them in heaping 
ignorant opprobrium on the head of the 
former, and exhibiting an equally ignorant 
and romantic admiration for the latter. 
But if not what he has done, what else 
could Mr. Lincoln do? He had sworn 
to uphold the coustitution of which he 
was elected chief magistrate, and whien 
that constitution was shaken to its very 
core, was it for him to play traitor to his 
oath? Did our monarch give way when 
a portion of his Irish subjects, under the 
leadership of Mr. Daniel O’Connell, de- 
clared for dissolving the union between 
the islands of Great Britain? or, still 
later, when Mr. Smith O’Brien took up 
arms for independence? Was it the duty 
of our Queen or our Legislature then to 
sav, “ You can go if you like,” or to up- 
hold the majesty of the laws, and ho- 
nourably meet the responsibilities which 
she and they had taken upon themselves ? 
And such was the position of Mr. Lin- 
coln; he was bound to preserve the con- 
stitution intact ; bound to return it to 
those hands from which he had received 
it—a grand and homogeneous whiole—and 
not a mereremnant, defaced and mutilated: 
we say he was bound to do so, and 
bravely did he perform his part. Doubted, 
defamed, reviled; he never wavered—lis 
broad back could bear all the blame, his 
great heart had forgiveness for every 
Slander; he who was again and again 
declared wanting in the most ordinary 
requisites of a statesman and a ruler, 
lived to triumph over ditliculties de- 
clared insuperable, to perform such pro- 
digies as few rulers have ever performed 
belore, and to display an unquenchable 
vigour of mind, aud broad legislative ca- 
pacity, seldom equalled and never cer- 
talnly surpassed, 
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The ill suecess of the Federal arms at 
the commencement of the war was a sore 
trial to the President and people, and 
must be attributed mainly to three causes 
—1irstly, the bad materials of which their 
army was composed; secondly, the in- 
competence of their leaders; and thirdly, 
the splendid valour of their antagonists. 
A series of civic generals, without any 
military education or capacity whatever, 
were placed in command of immense 
bodies of men scarcely half drilled, and 
picked up in the slums of New York and 
other large towns, and sent against such 
great tacticians as Robert E. Lee, Ge- 
neral Johnston, “ Stonewall’? Jackson, 
Beauregard, &c., in command of troops 
the very flower of the Southern States. 
Added to this, let it be remembered that 
almost all the military element of the 
United States had come invariably from 
the South, and that the North was 
essentially peaceful in its composition and 
character ; it needs but little reflection 
to perceive the intimate connexion be- 
tween the aristocratic and military ele- 
ments, and the commercial and peace- 
ful. ‘The result could not be doubtful : the 
disorganized masses were forced back by 
the disciplined and resolute bands, and for 
two whole years but a trifling impression 
was made upon the Confederacy. Ilistory 
affords far too many parallels to such a 
result for it to be necessary for us to 
quote any; large armies, when uot 
most skilfully handled, are only a source 
of weakness to themselves, their very 
numbers the greatest, and fall an easy 
prey to almost any trifling number of 
bold men who resolve upon their destruc- 
tion. Such a result was counted upon 
beforehand, and was, in fact, the great 
hope of the rebellion ; but what was not 
counted upon (by those at least who saw 
in these temporary successes the prospect 
of a final triumpn) was the indomitable 
spirit and infinite elasticity of a republic, 
the utter impossibility of disheartening « 
people acting as one man, united upon 
terms of equality, and whose voice is the 
Government of their country; and yet 
this might also have been predicated 
with at least equal certainty by any who 
had chosen to derive a lesson from the 
past, or to reason out from well-known 
premises in the present. Mr. Lincoln 
never proved himself a more truly great 
man than in the midst of these reverses ; 
he never lost confidence for 2 moment, 
aud yet was not above learning even 
from defeat; with more than humar 
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energy he equipped ani sent forth new 
hosts to take the place of those swallowed 
up in the horrid whirlpool of civil war, 
and replaced and removed his cenerals 
till he should find one whom he could fully 
trust. Not in the darkest time, not 
even when Washington itself was threat- 
ened, or when an insurrection seemed to 
be impending in New York, did President 
Lincoln despair of his cause or shrink 
from the necessary means of bringing 1f 
to a suecessful issue; “‘we must keep 
pegging away” was his characteristic ex- 
pression upon one occasion when the 
future did not look altogether bright, and 
that sentence expressed exactly the po- 
liey which could alone be successful, 
And at last the time came, not slowly and 
eradually, but swiftly, hotly, almost un- 
expectedly; Grant, with an army now 
purged by pure hard service of 1ts most 
objectionable clements, fixed his unrelax- 
ing grip on Richmond, and adventurous 
commanders at the head of tried batta- 
lions overranthe worn-out Confederacy,ex- 
hausted its supplies, and divided its forees. 
Never was a campaign more ably 
planned or more brilliantly executed than 
that which made the years 1864-5 me- 
morable in the history of the world. 
While Grant held Richmond, as it were, 
between his teeth, with the pertinacity of 
an English bull-terrier and the skill of 
an accomplished general, while he was 
ever slowly drawing nearer aud nearer to 
those walls so often boasted impregnable, 
and rendering powerless the brilliant 
commander and main Confederate army 
which still opposed to him an unshaken 
front; while Sheridan and Thomas and 
other of the Northern generals were 
away In the West and South, holding 
other large armies in check, General 
Sherinancommencedthat wondrous mareh 
with which his name must ever after be 
nated, and added a new chapter to 
science by his extraordinary 

ents Inthe tield. Starting from 

» town within the Northern boundaries, 
ne marehed hundreds of miles away into 
mys country, hundreds of miles 
away tron a base ot operation, to recions 
} OSV ‘ sO remote that he could not be 
heard of except through uncertain ru- 
, When Occasionally the fall of 
an important city, or defeat of an op- 
posing army would mark his course. He 
traversed nearly the entire Confederated 
States from north to south without sup- 
ples except whiat he could find, without 
succour or reinforcements of any kind 
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whatever, taking every important town 
upon his way, defeating every army sent 
against him, and. never meeting with q 
single important check. To give a mere list 
of the towns he captured would be to give 
a list of all the principal cities in the re. 
bel states, except the capital Richmond 

round which Grant still lay entrenched 
never abating his vigour or relaxing his 
hold for a single instant. Having ‘com: 
pleted a march compared to which Xeno. 
phon’s famous “returnoftheten thousand” 
sinks into comparative insignificance, 
Sherman then turned round again and 
commenced an equally arduous and ex. 
traordinary one back again through the 
Carolinas, the very heart of the rebellion, 
and up to Virginia, where the final battle 
was to be fought. Success smiled upon 
all his efforts ; town after town feil before 
his arms, and it became evident to all 
reflecting minds that the end was not long 
distant; a splendid scheme was formed 
for a grand concentration of forces round 
devoted Richmond, and the brave city 
was doomed. And now, from almost 
every point in the compass the victorious 
troops came on; General Ord from fallen 
Wilmington, Hardee, Sheridan, Schofield, 
Sherman, Grant, all gradually advancing, 
ail converging towards one isolated point, 
It was in vain that Johnston tried to 
throw himself in the way of the advane- 
ing columns and check the fatal advance 
of Sherman; it was in vain that the mdo- 
mitable Lee again and again opposed 
himself to the resistless tide which 
threatened to swamp him every moment; 
Sheridan burst in upon him with resistless 
valour, Sherman still advanced, and Grant 
grimly held his own; not the genius ot 
twenty Lees could withstand the combi- 
nation formed for his destruction, not 
the tacties of fifty Johnstons avert for 
long the final, the inevitable catastrophe. 
The rest is known, and may in few 
words be dismissed. Lee, after an un- 
paralleled display of heroism and general- 
ship, was defeated at every point, and 
consummated his glorious military career 
by sacrificing all feelings of personal 
vanity to the common good, and surren- 
dering his army to overwhelming odds in 
the noble desire to spare the useless 
effusion of blood. Others soon followed 
his worthy example, and the great rebel- 
lion was crushed. 

With what deep-seated pleasure Pre- 
sident Lincoln received the tidings o 
Lee’s surrender may be guessed, but he 
gave no signs of exultation. Telegraphic 
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communication was opened with Grant at 
once, and the most honourable terms ever 
conceded to a vanquished foe were offered 
+o the rebel legions; his noble example 
affected even the army whose blood had 
been so liberally shed, and Lee and his 
brave companions, instead of being reviled 
and insulted in the day of their adversity, 
were welcomed with cheers and sympathy 
never accorded when their cause looked 
brightest. The correspondence between 
Grant and Lee, settling the terms of sur- 
render, forms the brightest page in-the 
story of the whole long war, and in it 
the gentle and generous spirit of Presi- 
dent Lincoln may be distinctly traced ; 
he received their submission as a father 
receives the submission of a disobedient 
child; he rejoiced not that they were 
humbled, but only that they had returned 
to their duty once again. And bright 
days began once more to beam upon the 
creat Republic, and the dawn of a new 
era of prosperity and peace to make itself 
visible upon the horizon of the future ; 
nothing was talked of but retrenchment 
and re-organisation, nothing desired but 
renewed friendship and conciliation. The 
furrowed face of the President, which 
had become even more careworn and 
rugged with the weight of the immense 
responsibilities which had of late de- 
volved upon him, began once more to 
soften and expand, and the genial, good- 
humoured smile to play as cf old about 
the rough coarse lips; he was, we are 
told, very “cheerful and hopeful,” and 
doubtless looked forward to a speedy 
termination of the war and of his own 
severest troubles. Elected a second time 
‘to the highest position of the state, it 
was lis truly grand ambition that bis 
second term of office should be as dis- 
tinguished by prosperity and peace, as his 
urst had unavoidably been by all that is 
opposed to these; and when at last the 
‘uae came that he should have to lay 
vow his life, he should be enabled 
‘0 oO so, not only in the arms_of vic- 
tory, but among the blessings of all 
classes of his countrymen, both those he 
nal so ably defended and those he had 
been called upon to chastise. Alas ! that 
‘ime came but too soon, and in the way 
Witca least of all his honest life de- 
served, One dreadful evening, while at- 
‘enuug a theatrical performance in Wash- 
‘sSton, somewhat against his inclination, 
‘ud avowedly lest the people should be 
“isappomted by his abseuce, an obscure 
and soulless scoundrel stole behind the 
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good old man and foully murdered him 
before the eyes of all; the cowardly 
wretch had concerted his measures but 
too well, and it was reserved for the 
hand of a drunken actor to rob America 
of her greatest hope, and the world of 
one of the noblest of her sons. All that 
was mortal of President Lincoln is gone, 
but the policy which he has inaugurated, 
and the name which he has left, will live 
behind him, a monument for the admira- 
tion of future ages, and an example for 
those who would learn what true great- 
ness is. 

We have done; briefly and sadly we 
have attempted to sketch the chief inci- 
dents in the life and career of Abraham 
Lincoln, and to render our humble tri 
bute to his valour and his worth; few 
there are who would be inclined to 
dispute these now, and we, who from 
the first have loved his cause and ad- 
mired his noble nature, may be allowed 
to feel a sorrowful satisfaction in the 
universal regret which his premature loss 
has inspired. Happily, we are not among 
those who have now to recall harsh 
words spoken, and baseless calumnies 
believed; we trusted the sturdy woods- 
man from the first, and our confidence 
was not misplaced; but let no thoughts 
of bitterness mingle with the grief whic! 
almost every nation under Heaven, and 
ours not the least, has so acutely felt, 
and has so generously expressed : even as 
his own open nature knew not so petty @ 
feeling as revenge, so let those who have 
sympathized in his sorrows and his suc- 
cess emulate that quality which is at al’ 
events never associated with what is petty 
or mean, the quality of forgiveness and 
charity to all. There is something pic- 
turesque and appropriate in the quain' 
gigantic figure, and the melancholy vet 
kind-hearted visage of the late Presideut, 
rising above the internecine strife of fou 
years, and occupying the most prominen! 
position in the most terrible civil war 
y. The his. 
torian who shall describe at length these 
momentous events will find it difiicult 
to leave the personal appearance and a‘ 
tributes of the great negro emancipator 
out of his narration, for they seem to 
form an integral portion of that strange 
drama of which we have not yet scen 
quite the end, and in which he acted so 
prominent a part; but the friends of 
Abraham Lincoln need not fear the ver- 
dict of posterity, even as he humself never 
feared that of his compeers. He will 
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have to tell of him, no doubt, that his 
height was far above the ordinary, that 
his limbs were gigantic, his form bent, 
and his manners uncouth and strange ; he 
will tell of him, perchance, that his merri- 
ment was coarse, his complexion sallow, 
his hair like the bristles of an animal, his 
gait ungainly, and his general app ranger 
altogether unprepossessing ; but he wi. 

also record that his heart was warm, his 
spirit was honest, and his soul was true; 
that he never deceived a friend or betrayed 
an enemy; that his large goodness pro- 
cured him crowds of friends, while his 
rough good-nature conciliated even foes ; 
that in so far as in him lay he was a just 
ruler and a good citizen; and that when 
be died, the events to which he had con- 






Movrxs every heart! droops every sword! 
A chief is gone we ill could spare! 


LINCOLN. 


tributed, and the deeds which he hag 
done, put to shame the most bitter of 
his detractors, and falsified the prophecies 
and accusations—so oft repeated—of }j. 
enemies. Undismayed by misfortune 
unelated by success, unmoved from the 
straight course of duty by either, those 
defects of nature to which we have 4). 
luded are all that can truly be alleged 
against him, and were, along with the 
noble a 3-808 of his heart and the bril. 
liant qualities of his mind, the gift of that 
God whom he never ceased to revere, and 
to whom his simple and homely nature 
turned in the hour of adversity, as the 
one unerring guide he could obtain, and 
the only adviser he cared to seek. 


R. W.C. 7. 
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A\ coward’s hand hath cleft the cord 


That bound his soul to earth—and care. 


Calm in the council, firm im strife, 


Unmov’d when taunts were shouted hoarse ; 
Skilful im words, unblam’d in life, 
Content if reason banish’d force ; 


Tender as little child to pain, 
Touch’d if the vagrant cross’d his path ; 
Yo all the hostile world urbane, 


Tho’ fretted sore with cause for wrath : 


Such was the man whose death we tell, 


While grief and rage possess all lands. 
Out on the wretch by whom he fell ! 
Uut ou those madly murderous hands! 


Columbia! bow thy head full low! 
Weep ! for another such is rare ! 

Go, seek him! for your future, go! 
But of the merciless beware. 


rt 


Thou leader of a willing throng! 


Lhe latest victim of thy wars! 


100 soon tly shroud was borne among 
Lhe everlasting camp of stars! 


R. Epwyn MILLRoY. 






























ADVENTURES AT ELLERTON CASTLE. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I, 


“ What on earth is all this row about ?” 
said Fred Elton to his friend Tom Sut- 
cliffe, as they sat together in the little 
parlour of a country inn. “ There seems 
to be some fun going on, but I wish that 
endless buzz would cease. If the land- 
lord wishes to keep his house full he 
ought to recommend to his dependents 
the propriety of keeping more silent ; it’s 
not very agreeable to a fellow to be dis- 
turbed in this way.” 

So saying he rang the bell forcibly. 

“ What’s that for?” asked the other. 

“Why, to tell them to be quiet, or to 
‘jud out what’s the matter. See here,” 
he added, as the waiter entered, “all that 
row may be very nice to those who are 
making it, but the sooner it comes to an 
end the better ; we’ve been deafened this 
half hour by it, so you may tell them 
they've had their swing long enough. 
What’s it all about ?” 

“Please, sir,’ said the waiter, ‘it’s 
only a servant from tlie Castle who came 
to fetch a gent from the train, and as he 
didn’t come he is waiting for the next, 
and just dropped in here to take a glass 
of beer and to tell us of the grand doings 
to be on Friday.” 

“A servant from what castle, and what 
grand doings ?” asked Fred. 

“Ellerton Castle, sir,” answered the 
waiter. 

“ Ellerton!”? interrupted Fred. 

“Ts ¢hat near here ?” 

_ “Yes, please sir ; tis where Sir Harvey 
‘ives; you can see the park from the 
window here. You know, sir, this is the 
Ulerton Arms.” 

“Oh,” said Fred, meditatively ; ‘and 
Waat are the grand doings ?” 

“Qh, a great party, sir, in honour of 


uls nephew. But Wilson could tell you 


much better than me, sir; he is in the 
uext room, and would be proud to coin- 
municate anything to you, sir.” 

“Who is Wilson ?” asked Fred. 

“The coachman, sir, or rather the se- 
cond coachman. Please, shall I send him 
in? 
ee 

The waiter disappeared. 

_** Well, you’ve become very inquisitive, 
Fred,” = ‘Tom Suteliffe. “ What 
0) 





can you want the coachman for? and 
what are all the Ellerton parties to you ?” 

“© Wait and you shall see,” said Fred; 
* T’ve a plan laid. Come in!” he shouted, 
as some one knocked at the door. 

A smart-looking servant entered. 

“* Did you want me, please sir ?” 

“ Are you Sir Harvey Ellerton’s coach- 
man ?” asked Fred. 

“Yes, sir, I am the second coachman.” 

“Very well,” said Fred. ‘I want to 
hear about the party; and the nephew, 
whois he? And here’s something to re- 
fresh your memory,” putting some money 
into his hand. 

The man grinned his thanks, and be- 
evan— 

“‘He’s Captain Ellerton—young Mr. 
Charlie, as we calls him. He’s been in 
foreign parts, travelling nigh these ten 
years, and has just come back on leave ; 
and Sir Harvey—that’s my master, sir, 
which is his uncle—has asked him here, 
and has given a party in his honour, and 
great doings, with all sorts of divarsion ; 
and they’re all expectin’ of him to-night, 
and I drove im for him, but he didn’t 
come by the last train, so I’m waiting for 
the mail, ’oping he’ll come by it, as the 
company arrives to-morrow, and he ought 
to be there first, sir. Sir ’Arvey hasn’t 
seen him this ten years, and 1 ’eard my 
lady say they ’aven’t even seen a picture 
of him, so they expects him to be greatly 
altered, sir.” 

“Thank you, my friend,” said Fred ; 
“that’s all I wished to know. Good 
evening.” 

The man bowed and withdrew. 

“ Glorious!” exclaimed I'red ; * I’ve hit. 
upon a jolly plan. Why, Charlie Eller- 
ton is my friend, the fellow with whom 
I’ve been shooting lately, and I know all 
about this uncle of his. He told me all 
about this same invitation, which he has 
shirked cleverly; he hasn’t tlic least idea of 
going, but he purposely sent no answer 
till it should be too late for them to write 
and bother him into going. He hasn't 
seen any of them for years, and never 
knew much of them, nor cared for them 
at all. Now, however, Sir Harvey seems 
to have made a set upon him, with the 
purpose of marrying him . his only 
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daughter, for although he has the title 
Charlie’s father has the money, which in 
the course of nature reverts to him; so 
Sir Harvey thinks it would be prudent 
for Miss Alice, I think her name 1s, to 
have her ample fortune joined to one still 
larger, and for this end he invites Charlie 
to visit him, giving a ball for his sake, 
which the ungrateful fellow neglects 
answering till too late, when he will apo- 
logize, and inform him he is off to Scot- 
land immediately for shooting, and thus 
is prevented going to Castle Ellerton. 
He told me of all this, I little thmking | 
should take such an interest in it so soon.” 

“Well, 1 don’t see what interest you 
have in it, or what all this story has to 
say to your plan,” said Tom. “ Really, 
your movements are quite riddles to me.” 

“My dear fellow!” said Fred, “ don’t 
be so dreadfully obtuse. Can’t you see, 
Charlie is quite a stranger to them; they 
have not even secn a picture of him for 
years. Now what is to hinder my ar- 
riving by the mail train to-night, going 
to the Castle, introducing myself as 
Charlie, being courted for him, the fa- 
voured one among the many, living on 
the fat of the land for the time being; and 
finally making love in the most approved 
of cousinly fashion to the young lady, who 
Charlie says was a very pretty child, and 
is reported to have grown up the same, 
thereby delighting the hearts of the fond 
papa and mamma, my ever-to-be-respected 
relatives >” 

* All very fine in theory, but I cannot 
see how you areto put it m practice. Do 
you think they are all fools, to be culled 
in that manner? You could never do it.” 

“Why not?’ I tell you they have not 
the least idea of what Charlie is like ; and 
even if they had, he and I are quite sufli- 
cient) ike to pass muster. We are both 
tall, have dark hair, whiskers, and mous- 
tache, wud are a little like in figure. At 
all events the same description would do 


each of us. I bet you twenty pounds I'll 
ao it cieveriv.” 


Uniy [don’t bet, L would almost ac- 


Cept ies besides, | don’t want you to lose 


your money, and the thing ean’t be done.” 
3 I im i Can, and shall be,” ex- 

claimed bred patiently 

cs ‘ ed, impatiently, ** Come, | 

May You ten pounds ; say ‘done,’ for we've 

no time to lose.’ 


és ) Ne thene ang 2 . 
l One, then: and | bet vou live pounds 


iy? , = . , ; " n 

that if you try te love-making dodge with, 
. .rs ‘7 r’ - : ‘ ma 

the pretty gul it will sueceed, and vou 

will be regularly sold.” . 
“Not |.’ answered Fred- “i 


am too 
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old a stager for that; it should be a 

i. ie : Te- 
markably fine girl that would catch me 
No, no; I’m not such a fool. We 
that’s settled then, so I must be off and 
make my arrangements; it’s near the 
time. I must label my portmanteau: | 
declare this is jolly; [ never expected 
such a lark in this slow place. Hush! 
you stay there, and write me a neat and 
appropriate label. My old vatise yjli 
pass for having travelled over the world, 
which is convenient, as, if 1 had known | 
was going to pay such a grand visit, I ey. 
tainly should have bought a new one. Tf 
they only saw Charlie’s luggage, it isa 
picture ; but not having seen it, they will 
think mine all right.” 

So saying, he left the room, and pre. 
sently returned with his portmanteau, 
which was ready packed, he himself being 
nicely got up for travelling—umbrella, 
rug, &c., being all complete. 

“Now, where’s the label ?” he asked. 
“Oh, here it is; let’s read it. ‘Capiain 
Ellerton, 10th Regiment, passenger to 
H——.’ All right ; that’s capital ; there, 
tear off the old one and stick on this— 
hurry.” 

“ T advise you to take a glass of some- 
thing before you start,” said Tom. “You 
may be glad yet of something to keep up 
your spirits.” 

“Certainly not,’’ said Fred ; “1 would 
rather be ready to enjoy the spread those 
cood people have for me, and it will be 
quite the thing for me to have an appe- 
tite.” 

“Well,” laughed Tom, “ you are the 
coolest piece of impudence I ever saw. 
Remember, if Sir Llarvey finds you out, 
Pll not go bail for you; and if I ever 
see you escorted away by a couple of 
policemen, I'll cut and run; you are no 
friend of mine.” 

“All right, so come along. There 
goes Wilson; we might as well let him 
drive us to the station; but never mind, 
T’ll have the carriage to myself soon 
enough. See here, ‘l'om,—tell the land- 
lord your friend was only spending the 
cay with you if he asks for me, and do 
you stay here: and unless you hear to 
the contrary, you may call to see me a 
the Castle ‘any day you like—they'll be 
glad to see my friend. Of course if any- 
thing goes wrong, I shall let you know. 

Chattering in this way they passe 
through the village, and reached the ral- 
Way station just before the train came 
up. The friends shook hands, and Fred, 
unobserved, mingled in the crowd 0 
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re. assengers who got out of the train. A  dence—a fine old building, whose antique 
ine, rter took his luggage, and Fred felt towers, gabled roof, and pepper-box tur 
ell, himself safe. At the door stood Wilson, rets showed well against the dull wintry 
and loudly vociferating the name of Captain sky. The massively studded door, which 
the Ellerton. stood open as if to invite entrance, dis. 
Fi “Here you are,” shouted the porter, closed to view a spacious hall, paved with 
ted pocketing his gratuity and placing the black and white marble, and hung round 
sh! box upon the carriage. with antlers of stags slain by the hands 
and Wilson held open the door, and as he of many deceased Ellertons, themselves 
will did so the light fell full on Fred’s face. long since laid to rest; whole suits of 
rd, “Why sure, sir,” he said, “surely you armour decorated the walls, and seemed 
nl be the gentleman I was talking to, not like grim and ghostly visions of the past ; 
er an hour back, weren’t you ? and——” while the marble statues seemed to watch 
a “My good fellow,” said Fred, “it’s all with fixed eye and steady gaze all intru- 
Sa . right; L am Captain Ellerton—for the ders on their territories. 
nll | present,” he added to himself, as Wilson, Two livery servants ran down the 
quite satisfied, closed the door, and they flight of steps, one appropriating the 
“a drove off. portmanteau while the other opened the 
Au, As they passed under the bridge Fred carriage door and ushered Fred across 
Dg saw the figure of ‘Tom Sutcliffe hovering the hall, threw open the handsome double- 
i, about, waiting to see what became of door, announcing “Capt. Ellerton,” and 
him. Letting down the window gently, Fred found himself in a large, splendidly- 
d. he thrust the end of his lighted cigar furnished room. 
- into Tom’s face, and waved his hat. A stout, elderly gentleman rose as hie 
to Tom lifted his hands with a gesture of entered, and, cordially shaking both his 
¢, surprise, and clasped them round his hands, exclaimed, ‘‘ Charlie, my boy, you 
r neck, as if to intimate his opinion of are welcome! ‘This is a long-looked.for 
the probable chances of a halter perform- pleasure; I am very glad to see you, and 
a mg the same kind offices for his friend. here is some one who can say the same.” 
. Fred shook his head laughingly, and Fred, with his habitual air of “ poli- 
P they were once more in darkness, the tesse,” turned to make his best bow to the 
handsome horses swiftly bearing him on handsome, fashionably dressed woman 
d to mect his fate. who advanced to meet him. She, how- 
‘ Fred, chuckling at the so far success ever, disregarding the movement, said, 
P of his scheme, coolly enjoyed his cigar, ‘‘ Welcome, dear Charlie! as a nephew 








until they entered the park gates, when 
he prudently threw it away. They pre- 
sently stopped at a little fancy gate, 
which Wilson got down to unlatch; then 
coming to the carriage door, he looked 
curiously at Fred, saying, 

“Sir, are you really the captain ?” 
“Why, man, who do you take me for?” 

asked Fred, half indignantly. “ Did I 
not tell you my name ?” 

“Please, sir, I meant no harm,” an- 
swered the man, “ but it’s very strange.” 

“Do you question all your master’s 
visitors as to their identity?’ asked Fred. 
“Tat least am a gentleman, and, I hope, 
m honourable man; take my advice, ask 
10 more questions. Just keep your own 
counsel, and here’s something for you,” 
giving him another piece of money. 

_ The man touched his hat and remounted 
us box, muttering, “It’s very strange; 
Cdow’t half think it myself, but Dll say 
2othing, for he’s a nice young gent, and 
‘ery free-handed with his money.” 

Ina few moments the carriage drew 
Ap in front of the stately baronial resi- 


you must receive your due ;” and kissed 
him affectionately two or three times. 

“Whew!” thought Fred, “I didn’t 
bargain for all these outward demonstra. 
tions of affection; however, 2’tmpor/e.” 

“ How you are changed, Charles !”’ said 
Sir Harvey. “I should never have known 
you. By the way, did you get the Ictter 
I wrote youP—At least, you must have 
done, from the result; but [ concluded 
it must have been miscarried, as | never 
heard from you; however, it is no matter, 
as all is right now.” 

“T must apologize, sir,” said Fred. 
“Tt was very remiss in my not answering 
your kind invitation. Indeed, I have no 
excuse to plead, except that for the last 
few weeks I have been occupied in « 
variety of ways, particularly hunting and 
shooting, which so completely took me 
up that [ have quite neglected my letter- 
writing duties.” 

“Hunting and shooting,” said Sir 
Harvey. “Then I can make all allowance 
for you. I used to be devoted to it my- 
self, when a young man, and was con- 
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sidered by no means a bad shot. That 1s 
sufficient excuse for anything. And now 
you have given us the best answer " 
coming in person. We thought you wou 
come to-night, and so sent the carriage 
in for you.” os 

T hope I did not keep dinner waiting, 
sir,” said Fred. 

“Qh, no,” answered Sir Harvey. “We 
just gave you time to get here, and then, 
as you did not come, we rightly imagined 
Wilson waited for the mail-train, so we 
dined without you.” 

“T must not forget,” said Fred, turn- 
ing to Lady Ellerton, “ to inquire for my 
fair cousin. I hope she is quite well ?” 

«“ Yes, thank you,” replied her ladyship. 
“ She has only just left the room. You 
know, we were not sure what time you 
might arrive, or she should have been 
here to receive you. Sir Harvey, will 
you ring the bell, that I may send Alice 
word her cousin has arrived.” 

“Stay, my dear,” said Sir Harvey, 
“Charles has had no dinner. Would it 
not be better for him to go to his room 
and change dress? and then when he 
comes down Alice will be here and 
supper ready.” 

“Very well,’ answered the lady. 
“Ring the bell.” A powdered individual 
appeared, who conducted Fred up a 
broad flight of stairs, along several cor- 
ridors and passages, and into a room 
prepared for him, which corresponded in 
magnificence with the rest of the house. 
The portmanteau was already there, and 
Fred opening it, rapidly began his toilet. 

“ Confound these things,” he muttered, 
as he looked at his evening garments. 
‘| wish I had a new suit, these will look 
awlully seedy at this grand blow-out we 
are going to have. However, sutlicient 
uuto the day are the clothes we wear; 
and it I get safely over this evening, [ 
shan’t despair for the future.”’ 

Alter some little time, he was ready to 
descend, and found the company in ‘the 
drawing-room increased by the addition 
Ol two young ladies, elegantly dressed 

iInevening costume. Fred entered with 
Compete hon tle, ce, and seeing the 
young ladies, said OC 

“My cousins, 1 presume, 
pared tO meet one, by 
pected pleasure.” 


I was pre- 
it two IS an unex. 


- “Oh - exclaimed Lady Ellerton, “this 
Meco: lie other is her triend, Miss 
f A very pre ty girl was Alice. Dark 
Goi eyes, shaded by long, black lashes, a 


bright complexion, cherry i 8, and ay 
abundance of golden hair, which fell jy 
glossy curls on her snowy neck, These 
were charms enough to captivate an 
young man’s fancy. “ Let not the sin be 
on my head, the maternal relative se 
me the example,” thought Fred, ag he 
stooped to kiss the sweet little mouth 
Miss Ellerton coloured and looked down, 
Lady Ellerton then introduced Migs 
Mostyn, who seemed as if she would 
gladly claim a cousinship with the hand. 
some young Officer; but as that was not 
to be, she was contented by gracefully 
shaking hands with him. She, too, was 
very pretty, rather taller than Alice, and 
scarcely so slight, with clear hazel eyes, 
bright colour, and a profusion of soft 
hair, plaited and tastefully done behind 
with a gold comb. 

“How did you leave father and 
mother?” asked Sir Harvey. 

* Quite well, thanks, when last I saw 
them, sir,” replied Fred; ‘but I have 
been away shooting for some time.” 

Well,” said Lady Ellerton, “I thought 
I should have known your face, but 
you are completely altered, more than I 
thought possible. Alice, don’t you think 
him greatly changed ?” 

“T can scarcely say, mamma; it Is so 
long since we met, I can barely remember 
him.” 

“You must find Alice greatly changed, 
too,” said Lady Ellerton. 

“Yes, and no doubt immensely for the 
better,” said Fred, gallantly. “She must 
have been a mere child when last I saw 
her.” 

“How many years is that?” inquired 
Sir Harvey. ' 

“Oh, 2 good time since,” hastily re- 
plied my lady, who hated nothing more 
than chronological references. “ Well, 
Charles, had you a pleasant journey this 
afternoon, and when did you hear from 
hoie ?” 

“T enjoyed it very much, notwith. 
standing the cold on the moors,” answe 
Fred, 

“Are you a sportsman, Captain Filler- 
ton?” inquired Miss Mostyn. 

“Tam excessively fond of it, and have 
had a good deal of it lately,” replied he. 

“Have you had good sport, and where 
have you been ?” asked Sir Harvey. | 

“On the Lowlenden moors, sit,” Te 
plied Fred, feeling thankful he was now 
on a subject on which he could truthfully 
speak.“ We have had a very good fame 
of it, although——” 
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“Well, you must tell me all about it 
again,” interrupted Sir Harvey. ‘‘ But 
here is supper, and as you must be hungry, 
we will go at once.” 

Fred galiantly gave his arm to Lady 
Ellerton, and followed his host into the 
dining-room. 

“ Now, Charles,” said he, “ you must 
be hungry, and we are not; do not let 
us stand on ceremony, but begin at once, 
and let me attend to the ladies.” 

Fred disclaimed against this, and de- 
clared his hunger had not so far made 
him forget his manners as to take care of 
himself first. He presently, however, fell 
to, and felt considerably comforted by his 
hearty supper, although sometimes rather 
put out by Sir Harvey’s direct questions 
about his family. T’or this reason he felt 
thankful to Miss Mostyn, who had a store 
of lively conversation, and he felt safer 
talking to her than to any one else. 
Alice spoke little, and Fred fancied she 
looked rather superciliously at him, but 
he thought it only fancy, and not being 
shy by nature, he chatted away on dif- 
ferent topics until bed-time, when, on the 
plea of fatigue, he declined Sir Harvey’s 
invitation to stay and take acigar, and 
instead went up to his room. Then lock- 
ing his door, he threw himself into an easy 
chair, beside a blazing fire, and quoting 
his favourite hero, Harry Lorrequer, he 
exclaimed, “Certes, Fred Ellerton, you 
are a lucky dog! This is what I call 
comfort. A jolly girl is Miss Mostyn ; 
but Alice is a pretty creature, only 1 
wish she would use her tongue more and 
her eyes less. Guilty conscience, I sup- 
pose, but I fancy she suspects me. I 
wish I were more at my ease with her. 
I'm not accustomed to turn shy with a 
girl.” And thus musing and cogitating, 
Fred went to bed and slept soundly; and 
so passed his first night at Hllerton 
Castle. 

_ With the morning returned any slight 
teeling of embarrassment our hero may 
have experienced, and as he carefully per- 
lormed his toilet, he felt pardonably un- 
comfortable at the prospect of encounter- 
lng the whole family in broad daylight : 
it did not, however, last long, and by the 
time he descended to the breakfast-room, 
he again felt quite at ease. He received 
the same cordial greeting as the pre- 
vious evening, and took his place oppo- 
site the two young ladies, who appeared 
quite as charming as they had before, not- 
withstanding that Alice’s ringlets had dis- 
appeared, and plain braids come instead. 
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She was, as before, very silent, and 


steadily regarded her cousin, when un- 
observed; but Miss Mostyn by her live- 
liness made up for the want of it in her 
companion, whom she playfully rallied 
on her silence; but even this produced 
nothing more than a quiet smile, which 
made her look so irresistibly lovely that 
Fred, in spite of himself, was charmed 
and attracted. 

The cheerful conversation was now in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the portly 
butler with the post-bag, which he placed 
on a silver waiter by Sir Harvey, who pro- 
ceeded to unlock it with a key attached 
to his chain, and distribute the letters to 
their owners. 

“Sir Harvey Ellerton,” he read. “Only 
one for me! and a strange handwriting, 
too; 1 wonder who it can be from!” and 
like most people in similar circumstances 
he turned it about, examining it, never 
thinking that by opening it he would 
discover what he sought. 

“Why, papa,” said Alice, at length, 
“T am sure letters are not such rarities 
to you that a strange handwriting should 
so surprise you. Why not open it, and 
see who is your correspondent ?” 

Sir Harvey slowly did so, and read its 
contents, while a mystified . expression 
stole over his face. 

“ Why,” exclaimed he, “ here’s a letter 
from you, Charles, declining, with much 
regret, my invitation. What it is I do 
not understand.” 

He handed the letter to Fred, who 
muttered, “ Confound it !” then aloud 

“Really this is a most amusing mis- 
take. I did not tell you, did I, that | 
first wrote, declining from circumstances, 
and then found [ could come? My 
servant, stupid fellow, must have found 
the letter and posted it after I left. “Tis 
very absurd; but it is my own careless- 
ness in leaving letters about.” 

‘It will be a lesson in tidiness to you, 
Captain Ellerton,” said Miss Mostyn. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Fred. “ I 
might have been an awkward mistake. 
I must take care for the future.” 

“ Well, take your breakfast now,”’ said 
Sir Harvey. ‘As I said before, since 
you have come safely, it doesn’t aiatter. 
To think of my not knowing my own 
nephew’s writing !”” 

“May I look at it again ?” asked Fred. 

“Certainly, my boy,” replied Sir 
Harvey, handing it. 

Fred looked at it, and then accidentally 
dropped it into the napkin on his knee, 
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whence it found its way into his pocket, 
while he inwardly resolved its final des- 
tination should be the flames. “For, 
‘hought he, “ where is the use of letting 
t go the rounds, and then afterwards 
have them comparing it with my hand- 
writing >” 

Conversation was then resumed, and 
the business of disposing of coffee, eggs, 
ham. rolls, marmalade, &c., went on as 
before. : : 

“ Now, good people,” exclaimed Sir 
Harvey, wien all had finished, ‘ what 1s 
to be the order of to-day?” 

“Whatever you wish, sir,” replied 
Fred. ‘We are ready for anything— 
from pitch and toss to manslaughter, he 
added, turning to the young ladies, who 
laughed, while Sir Harvey answered— 

‘Oh! don’t count on me, for I’ve an 
appointment with my steward and agent, 
and shall be engaged with them nearly 
all day. What are you going to do, my 
dear ?” 

“ Well,” answered Lady Ellerton, “ I 
lo not think you need include me either, 
‘or you know we are to have company 
this evening, and some of our guests 
will come this afternoon; so as 1 am 
alraid of fatigue, you had better not mind 
me. Our guests cannot be here much 
belore four or five o’clock, so you will 
have all that time to amuse yourselves.” 

* Pil tell you what,” eried Sir Harvey ; 
‘have round the horses, and take a ride. 
Charles can escort the young ladies, who 
will be glad of a gallant young officer as 
a substitute for a prosy old man like me. 
What do you say 2” 

“Charming!” cried Miss Mostyn. 
* There is nothing | should like better.” 

* Capital, sir!’ exclaimed Fred, at the 
same moment. “ It will be delightful!” 
—the idea flashing into his mind that 
they should go round by the hotel, where 
he hoped fom Sutcliffe should see him in 
‘ompany with the ladies, and so eomplete 
Wis triumph, 

Ng Very well—all right ! Get the horses 
waatever time you like,” said Sir Harvey, 
good-naturedly, as he rose and left the 
room 


“If vou please > | 
you please, my lady, Mrs. Holmes 
would be el + 


| zlad to see you when you are 
if — said a servant, entering 
ac ery rell- hy. oO eS.“ } 
“Very well; I shall go direetly,” said 
Lady Ellerton, retiring. 
Alice weut into the conservatory, which 
opened into the room, and Miss Mostyn 
followed by Fred, went by an opposite 


door into the cozy morning-room, which, 
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with its bright fire and 
looked most inviting. 

“That a charming day we have fo, 
our ride!” cried she. “I suppose, Cap. 
tain Hllerton, you do not know this 
country well?” 

‘* Not at all,” answered Fred; “hut ] 
daresay we shall get on very well.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Mostyn, 
“ During my two months’ visit here | 
have ridden so much, that I know the 
country pretty well, and Alice of course 
knows it perfectly. So if you will escort 
us, we shall act as guides.” 

Fred bowed. 

“ And at the worst we can get -a ser. 
vant who can guide us,” said he. 

“ Oh, we shall have one in any ease,” 
returned she. “I am so passionately 
fond of riding. By the way, have you 
seen the picture of Alice and me, taken 
in our habits? It was done one day we 
rode into town, and is considered very 
good.” 

Fred took the album she handed him. 

“Grace,” called Alice from the con- 
servatory, “come here; 1 want to 
speak to you.” 

Miss Mostyn crossed the breakfast- 
room, and entered into earnest conversa- 
tion with Alice. Fred laid down the 
album, feeling far more fascinated by the 
living picture before him, and truly it 
was a pretty sight. Alice was bending 
over the flowers, which almost touched 
her cheek, scarcely less fair, and was 
speaking quietly and low, while Miss 
Mostyn stood erect, — to pieces a 
little bud she had picked, her rising 
colour showing something had annoyed 
her. At length she impatiently ex- 
claimed— 

“What nonsense, Alice! You know 
you always say nothing ever tires you, 
and I am sure it cannot be you are 80 
fond of these people who are coming that 
you would give up your ride for them. 

Again Alice spoke in a low tone, 
again Grace exclaimed— 

‘‘ Now be sensible, do, like a dear gitl, 
and don’t stay at home.” 

Alice shook her head. 

“Captain Ellerton,” cried Miss Mos 
tyn, advancing, “did you ever know 
anything so tiresome? Here 1s this 
cousin of yours declaring she cant ride 
to-day. Now isn’t she provoking f 

“Why, Alice, what is this?’ said 
Fred. ‘Surely you have not chan; 
your mind so soon; what can pre 
your coming? Oh, come, do.” 


pretty bijouterie, 
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“J cannot,” replied Alice. es You 
know we expect guests this afternoon, 
and as it is uncertain when they may ar- 
rive, L ought to be at home to receive 
them; besides, we shall have a good 
deal of fatigue this evening, and I want 
to keep fresh.” 

“ Well, you know, Alice,” said Grace, 
‘you always uphold that a ride freshens 
you more than anything.” 
~ Alice smilingly shook her pretty head, 
saying— ; 

“Treally cannot go, Grace, but do not 
let me deprive you of your ride.” 

“Qh, that is impossible,” said Grace ; 
“Captain Hilerton and I would be too 
much like Darby and Joan jogging over tlie 
country together. Well, Lsuppose I must 
make a virtue of necessity, and content 
myself at home.” 

“ Well, if I may be so conceited as to 
imagine my not going really disappoints 
you, I am very sorry, but it positively is 
out of the question,” said Alice. 

“You little thought you had such an 
obstinate, self-willed cousin, did you ?” 
laughingly asked Grace. 

“Then am I really to understand that 
our ride must be given up?” asked 
Fred. 

“T fear so,” replied Alice; ‘but do 
not you jose your ride; remember, your 
horse is at your service.” 

“Tm afraid,” laughed Fred, “ it would 
be of little use to me unless I were to 
vide up and down before the door, as 1 
don’t know a single road here.”’ 

“Take a groom,” suggested Alice. 

“'That would remind me too much of 
my childish days,” answered Fred, mer- 
tily. “I should think I was out with my 
nurse. No, as Miss Mostyn says, I shall 
content myself at home, even though it 
seems Lam to be left quite alone. You 
ladies are incomprehensible beings; I 
suppose you are now off, bent on some 
little bit of feminine mystery closely 
connected with the approach of an even- 
ing party. Pink or blue rosettes, or 
ribbons, gauze, or net?” he added in a 
mincing tone, as he held open the door 
lor them to pass out. 

“You are very saucy,” said Grace, 
laughing ; “well, till luncheon, au re- 
oeir,”” 

Fred’s first impulse was to lock the 
door, take out the obnoxious letter, 
compare the writing with his own, and 
then consign it to the flames. Next he 
Seated himself at the writing-table, helped 
mself to some of the handsomely- 
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stamped paper, and carefully choosing a 
pen, commenced a letter to the real 
Simon Pure, telling him all his adven- 
tures, from kissing his cousin to the ar- 
rival of the letter, and subsequent destruc~ 
tion thereof, ending with—‘ One thing 
is certain, you are a donkey not to come : 
it is the jolliest house I ever was in; 
your uncle is a stunning old fellow, and 
the girls very pretty. I am leading a 
choice life, and only wish you were here 
too, that we might talk it over together.”’ 

Having finished his letter, he sealed 
it, then putting it safely into his pocket, 
he rang the bell, and desired the servant 
to order a liorse to be got ready for him, 
and leisurely equipping himself, he 
mounted, and inquiring from the groom 
the way to the town, rode off, nor was lie 
satisfied until he had himself safely depo- 
sited the letter in the receiver; then 
having asked some questions about the 
roads, he turned in an opposite direction, 
and rode by a country road, his high- 
mettled steed bearing lnm along with thie 
speed of Bucephalus himself. 

Presently a turn in the road brought 
him in view of another horseman, very 
differently mounted, his charger being 
one of those miserable liacks so often 
imposed on people desirous of secing 
the country and getting a brisk canter. 

The animal ambled along in an aimless 
kind of trot, totally unmindful that his 
unfortunate rider, having lost all patience, 
was flogging him with hearty goodwill ; 
the only notice he deigned to take of the 
flagellation being an occasional flouris! 
an kick of his hind foot, and then career 
along as before. 

Fred was much amused watching this 
from a distance, but as he drew nearer 
he discovered, to his intense amusement, 
that the ill-fated equestrian was none 
other than his friend ‘Tom Sutcliffe. 

His sudden burst of laughter caused 
the other to turn round, and his surprise 
nearly equalled Fred’s own. 

_ “Where, in the name of wonder, do 
you come from?” he asked, “and what 
brings you here ?” . 

‘Say rather,” said Fred, “ what brings 


you here?” 


“ Well, old fellow, how are you getting 
on? Come, stop laughing, and tell me all 
about it. What are you doing here? 


Are you making your escape from the 
Castle, having first stolen a horse to 
complete your escapade? Come, be 
serious, do; I am dying to hear all your 
adventures.” 
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“Serious,” groaned Fred, “T doubt if 
L shall ever be serious again. Oh, Tom!’ 
and he burst into a fresh fit of laughter. 

“Come, shut up, you laughing jack- 
ass !—you jerry-andrew ! and tell me 
how you got on. Ilave done with your 
nonsense, you grinning monkey. 

“Well, get off that old beast,” said 
Fred, wiping his eyes. ‘ How can I tell 
you anything with that creature ambling 
and capering about in that style? Oh, 
‘Tom, you’ll be the death of me if you 
don’t get down!” 

“Qh, it’s the horse, is it?” said Tom. 
“ Well, I’m free to confess he’s no beauty. 
I wanted to get a ride, and the waiter 
told me they had a horse fit for any man. 
So, without seeing him, I ordered him 
round. Ile doesn’t like going, that’s a 
fact; he has‘ nearly given me a distaste 
for horsemanship in general, has this old 
brute. But I say, Fred, what a beauty 
that is you are on! it puts mine in the 
shade. Come now do, and tell me all the 
news, there’s a good fellow.”’ 

Fred dismounted, blew his nose, wiped 
his eyes, and clearing his throat, pro- 
ceeded to walk by his friend and tell all 
his adventures. 

Tom listened attentively to all, only 
interrupting with, “ Well done!’ “ Well, 
you are acool hand!” &c., until the story 
was done, when he asked— 

“ Well, what are vou going to do now, 
old fellow ?” 

“My future movements are quite un- 
certain,” said Fred; “ but forthe present 
I’m going back to the Castle—it’s awfully 
jolly, and there’s going to be no end of 
fun to-night—a house full of company, 
and all the country coming to the ball. 
L say, ‘om, come back with me and stay 
for it, do now.” 

* Not 1,” laughed Tom, “I'll have no 
part nor lot in your pranks.” 

“Nay, bui in earnest docome; I know 
they'll be delighted to see you as a friend 
ol mine. And you have everything ready 
—far better off than L am; you have a 
whole suit complete, while I am at pre- 
sent cruising off to buy gloves and a 
choker at Guildford, where, the 
master tells me, there are e¢ 
So come with me.” 


; post- 
apital shops. 


“I can't,” said Tom; “1 never yet 
went to a house uninvited, and I shan’t 


begin now with you, you se 
“Why, man, there 
vent you,” said Fred. 
“Im firm,” said Tom. 
“Well, then, ¢ .” said F 
. . cvood. ie) - h 
bye,” said Fred, 


yu scapegrace !” 
Is nothing to pre- 
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looking at his watch ; “if I don’t hurry | 
shall be late for lunch. Don’t 20 awa 
until you hear from me;” and gai 
waving his hand, he cantered off, nor did 
he stop until he reached the town, where 
having invested in some white gloves and 
ties, and again consulted his watch, he 
cantered home, arriving barely in time for 
iunch. 

* Well, Charles,” said Sir Harvey, as 
they sat down, ‘‘so the ladies deserted 
you. I thought you were all going to 
ride together this morning.” 

* So did I, sir,” replied Fred; “but I 
was doomed to disappointment, and in 
despair went out alone. And what has 
my cousin Alice been doing?” he added, 
turning to his fair neighbour. 

“Oh, reading, writmg, and working,” 
she answered quietly. 

“ And has Miss Mostyn completed her 
‘dressy’ arrangements?” he pursued, 
turning to his fair vis @ vis. 

“You are very saucy,” she replied, 
laughing. “Only think, Sir Harvey, of 
his accusing us of staying at home to 
make our dresses, or talk of them, at 
least ; as if we thought of such things! 
Did we, Alice ?” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Sir Harvey, “I 
should like to have heard you this after- 
noon. Well, and where have you been? 
You must have gone a great distance, 
you are so late.” 

‘IT did take rather a long ride, sir; but 
the fact is 1 unexpectedly met an old 
friend on the road, with whom I walked 
some way.” 

‘A friend ?” said Sir Harvey. 

“Yes, Tom Sutcliffe, an old chum of 
mine. He thought I was making my 
escape, having stolen a horse. I find he 
is staying in the village.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you ask 
hin here? Any friend of yours, you 
might know, would be welcome. Anda 
ball, too, this very night for you. Why 
didn’t you ask him, man ?” 

“I did ask him, sir,” replied Fred, 
“but he would not come on my invita- 
tion, he was afraid of intruding.” 

* Viddle-de-dee!” said Sir Harvey. 
“ As soon as lunch is over, write to him 
and enclose this card of mine, and ask 
him to come up at once and stay as long 
as he can, or at least a day or two. lt 
this frost continues you can have some 
glorious skating on the lake—that'll be 
tun for you.”’ 

“Splendid!” cried Grace ; “ you dont 
kuow what a skater I am, Captain Eller- 
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ton. Oh! I hope the frost will con- 
ue.” 

me Do you skate too, Alice?’ asked 

Fred. 

“[ have not had much practice,” she 
auswered ; ‘but [ like it, only I’m rather 
timid.” 

“ Ah, we shall soon get you over that,” 
said Fred. 

Lunch over, Fred gladly wrote the 
note to his friend, and despatched it by 
a servant in a dog-cart, in which in about 
an hour Tom Sutcliffe made his appear- 
ance, bag and all, and was warmly wel- 
comed by Sir Harvey. 

The guests now began to arrive; so 
the young men betook themselves to the 
carden, and smoked in peace till dinner 
time, when they returned to the house, 
mutually agreeing they would not look at 
each other. 

A fortunate proviso; as Tom, thie first 
time he heard Fred introduced as ‘‘ My 
nephew, Captain Ellerton,”’ nearly choked, 
and caused Miss Hope, his lady charge, 
to think him “a very merry young man 
indeed.” 

Dinner passed over quickly, and im- 
mediateiy after the ladies withdrew to 
adorn for the auspicious ball, and were 
soon followed by the gentlemen, so that 
for a time the reception-rooms wore an 
almost deserted look, being tenanted only 
by a tribe of maids who brushed, dusted, 
aud arranged with praiseworthy zeal. 
Gorgeous sofas and cushions were dis- 
played, chandeliers were lighted, doors 
thrown open, and choice exotics per- 
tumed the apartments, and gave the ap- 
pearance of Fairyland. Pandemonium 
reigned in the servants’ hall, and occa- 
sionally a coatless menial, with a very 
red face, would hurry across the hall, 
excitement the predominant feature in 
lls face; but by nine o’clock order was 
restored, 

The portly butler, with his retinue of 
‘all footmen, resplendent in scarlet plush 
and silk stockings, lined the hall; wax 
‘ights and fires sparkled within, while 
darkness and frost reigned without. Sir 
Harvey, his face beaming, stood with his 
back to the fire, and jovially greeted each 
one who entered. Lady Ellerton, mag- 





uificent in black velvet, diamonds, and 
Mechlin lace, sat in state on a crimson 
satin couch, playing with a jewelled fan. 
Fred and Tom, “got up” in good style, 
stuod near the door, watching for the 
fairies who had not yet made their ap- 
Samer At length they entered, rival- 
ing each other in beauty, both in flowing 
white—Alice, her hair in profusion of 
ringlets, turquoise and gold glittering on 
her delicate neck, arms, and ears, and her 
tiny hands shrouded in soft. white gloves, 
looked bewitching; and Grace, a white 
camellia in her glossy hair, and massive 
gold ornaments on her neck and arms, 
looked radiant. 

Fred engaged his cousin for the first 
dance, and then hastened to claim Miss 
Mostyn for the next. Carriages began 
to arrive, and Mason, in his most protes- 
sional voice, announced the illustrious 
guests. The band struck up, and danc- 
ing commenced. Fred kept his engage- 
ment with Alice, and then took his station 
by Grace, whose lively humour and ge- 
nuine good sense fascinated him, and 
drove away from his mind the idea which 
had taken possession of it that Alice did 
not like him, and tried to avoid him. He 
had danced in turn with the pretties! 
girls in the room, and Grace more thau 
once, when Sir Harvey passed by, anc 
said— 

“T don’t think I have seen you dane: 
once with Alice to-night. I thought | 
should have found her here.” 

“T am afraid my cousin has so many 
engagements,” stammered Fred ; ‘‘ but | 
shall try,” and he accordingly went 1n 
search of Alice, and enjoyed a round 
dance with her. 

At supper, T'om’s gravity was agai 
tried by Fred’s being given the place o! 
honour, which he filled with all due 
srace. The dance was then resumed, 
and was kept up until a very late hour, 
when, thoroughly wearied and foot-sore, 
the revellers retired to rest, and as far as 
Fred was concerned, to dream of a cer- 
tain pair of bright eyes and a laughing 
mouth, which, sleeping or waking, seemed 
to haunt him, as well as a silvery voice 
and ringing laugh, which sounded like 
music in his ears. 
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PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS. 
ART IN SPORT 


IN TWO PARTS—PART lI. 


An almost endless source of amusement, 
combining at the same time a consider- 
able amount of instruction, may be ob- 
tained in the following manner. Take a 
card or piece of pasteboard, or even stiff 
paper, such as cartridge paper, and draw 
upon it the form of an egg—an oval in 
outline. The dimensions of the oval are 
immaterial, and the experimenter may 
suit his own fancy inthis respect. With 
a stout needle, or tracing point, prick 
quite through the outline, for the purposes 
of tracing. Having pricked out the oval 
upon the ecard, get a little red or black 
lead, powdered, and, placing the card on 
a piece of drawing paper,—any white 
paper will, however, do,—rub it over the 
pricked-out oval, which will be found to 


ligures, to be used singly or in combina- 
tion with each other, | any one with avery 
little skill will be able to form an indefj- 
nite number of objects. 

The best drawing tool will be found to 
be an ordinary black-lead pencil. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 are very easy re- 
sults, suggestive also of others. “The 
rules of procedure are the same in all 
Leaving the traced-out oval at first in 
its dotted form, with the pencil you draw 
a horizontal line, as the basis of your 
ugure. Let this and the other lines 
which serve merely as the scaffolding of 
your figure, be done faintly or in dots 
Next, draw a line through the centre of 


be transferred to the white paper beneat} 

thus : 
The powder may be ap- 

plied either with a piece 


of wool or wadding, or by 
means of a dry camel’s- 


hair pencil: care should be 
taken not to let the trac- 
ing-powder get beyond the 
edge of the pricked card, 
as in that case a soiled, dirty appearance 
is given to the tracing. The pierced card 
will serve, if carefully done, for hundreds 
of tracings, and it is obviously the best 
plan to take a little extra pains with that 
in the first instance. 

With this traced oval for a basis, fa 
little further on we shall speak of other 
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the oval, and perpendicular to the first. 
These will ensure your making the object 


square and properly balanced. After 
this you may draw lines parallel to the 











upon the paper. 


others; but these are not so material, 
although they serve as guides. 

Now the imagination and fancy may 
step in to produce forms having the oval 
for a foundation; and not only is a very 
rational source of amusement opened 
out, but the opportunity is given to a 
cultivation of the noble art of design, 
whether as applied to utility or orna- 
ment. 

Following the same plan in every par- 
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younger readers to get these as large as 
possible, or convenient. Ifa large black 
board, such as is used in most schools, 
could be obtained, and the tracings pre- 
pared proportionately large (pounded 
chalk being used instead of the black or 
red powder in transferring the forms 
thereto), and the designs made upon 
these with a piece of chalk, so much the 
better. However, this matters little, 
and each will suit his own taste in that 
respect. We now proceed to submit 
some examples of what may be done 
with other rudimentary forms. 

Following the instructions previously 
given, in place of the square suggested 
in Figs. 7, 8, 9, describe acircle. This 
may be done with a pair of compasses, or 
simply sketched or traced by means of 
apy round object, such as a coin laid flat 
Figs. 10, 11, 12, 18, 
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ticular, we subjoin some examples of 
what may be done with the square. 

Phe dotted lines (Figs. 7, 8) represent 
the traced or sketched square and plain 
lines; the firmer lines suggest objects 
formed upon that figure. In the same 
way the thin square outline (Fig. 9) sug- 
gests the inner sketch of a church. 

We stated before that the size of the 
fundamental oval or square made little 
(lifference ; but we would recommend our 
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\4, 15, are given merely as suggestions, {heir figure. The mind of the experi- 





menter will immediately revert to other 


objeets—thousands such are to be met 


around us—having the circle or the 


sphere for their basis. And it will be 
no mean result of these papers, if an 
number of our young readers are le 
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thereby to a habit of observation, where- 
by they will not fail to notice that nearly 
ail natural objects have the curved 
line for a basis, if they are not actually 
distinguishable thereby from those that 
are artificial. 

Fig. 16 is drawn upon two circles in 


17 


18, 19, 20, are based upon the square 
turned diamond-wise, and will need no 
further remark : examples upon this plan 
may be multiplied easily. Those given 


will serve as hints in the several direc- 
tions of flowers and foliage, landscapes 
generally. 

Before peewee to show what may 


easily be done by a simple combination 
of the figures we have constructed, /. ¢., 
the oval, square, and circle, let me intro- 


duce another, which euters, by a kind of 
natural law, into almost all forms or 
groups of forms, namely, the triancle. 
Observe in the annexed cut, Fie. 21 
how naturally, although unconsciously. 
the girl seats herself within one. . 

A moment's reflection will show that 
from the little nymph in the cut to the 


great pyramid, everything that rests 
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combination with each other, T 

lines of the plan will be readily ee 
but lest there should be any difficulty. 
they have been drawn separately in Fig 
17. With this duplex figure little ski 
will be required to present the lord of 
the farmyard. The three outlines, Figs, 


solidly upon the earth must take the form, 
more or less, of this broad-based tapering 
figure. Roofs of houses, churches, an 
towers, are ail triangular in their form, 
as are all great: trees, differing from each 
other only in the width of their angles. 

Construct a triangle,* and trace it 
according to former directions, and from 
the examples, Figs. 22, 23, 24, look 
around you for others, and make various 
exercises upon this foundation. 

Now, to proceed to something more 
complicated. Suppose you had either in 
your mind, or sketched out upon paper, 
the plan of a garden; that is to say, sup- 
pose you had the dimensions of a piece 
of ground, and intending to lay it out as 
a garden, allotting so much space to this 
and that bed, so much to gravel walks, 
and wanted to see how such an arrange 
ment would look in perspective,—in other 
words, in reality, for perspective, however 
alarming it may look in books, with its 
network of lines, cross and across, like an 
insoluble riddle or a monster cobweb, 1s 
nothing more than the actual representa- 
tion of things as they meet the eye. 

* This is done easily enough, but the follow- 
ing directions may not be needless for some. 
Draw a straight line for a base of any length. 
If you wish to form a rectangular triangle, #-¢., 
one of which the three sides are equal, divide 
this base line by two, and at the point of div 
sion set up an upright line; then from each 
end let the base line slant against the central 
upright line one the length of the base. These. 
of course, will meet at the top, and the triangle 
is formed. Any other triangle may be forme® 
in a similar manner, the lngth of the sides 
being at the choice of the young artist. 
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t your plan be what is shown in the 
amauta of Fig. 25; at the top of 
this plan place your triangle, draw a line 
through the centre of the square upwards, 
until it meets the top A of the triangle. 
Next draw lines from the corner of the 





Fig. 26 is the perspective view sought, 
and is what your experimental drawing 
would be if, having done the plan and 
guide-lines in sail and the rest in pen 
and ink, you had erased the former with 
a piece of india-rubber. 
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average sort of result attained, not only 
amongst very juvenile experimenters, but 
with those of a maturer age ? 

It may be asked, How would the fore- 
song rules, with what are to follow, affect 
the case ?—In this way. 

Everybody possessed of vision can tell, 
ordinarily, whether a building or other 
object is upright, or in the position proper 
to it or necessary to its stability. By ac- 
customing the hand to form lines, ovals, 
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beds parallel to the central line until they 
meet the base line of the triangle. From 
thence continue all these lines to the 
en A. These give you the width of the 

eds in perspectire. The other sides of 
their figure may be easily enough found 





We do not know whether our young 


readers regard the matter in the same 
light, but it appears to us that this little 


figure—the triangle—is capable of work- 
ing wonders, if only properly used. 
Is Fig. 27 any exaggeration of the 
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circles, squares, and triangles, and by 
habituating the mind to form comparisons 
between objects, and these and other 
figures, a person is put imperceptibly, as 
it were, in the way of depicting them 
with accuracy. 

It may be safely assumed, that no one 
who had followed up even so far as this 
series of articles, would have made suc! 
a drawing as is shown in Fig. 27. 

To proceed—let us take the following 
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misrepresented country residence, and ap- 
plying to it the previously given rules, sec 


) 


what we can make of it. We would first 
draw or trace the parallelogram* shown 


9 


Perhaps nothing is more puzzling to 
the tyro in sketching than the interiors 
of rooms and halls. In Fig. 32 a very 
easy method is given. Trace the outer 
parallelogram, and within it, a smaller 
one, then connect the corners of the two 
as shown in the cut. 


in dotted lines; over this, we place 
triangle; then drawing an uprigltt line 
through the centre of both, make tha 
the base of another and lengthened ¢y;. 
angle, as shown (see Fig. 28). Thus we 
the three lines of the side and roofs; and 
if we knew the proportionate height of 
the side window, by marking the same at 
AB, and carrying lines from those points 
to the apex of the side triangle, we get 
its true perspective dimensions. 

The difference between the two results 
is as great as possible. 

In Fig. 29 the triangle placed at the 
side of the soldier in front gives (by rules 
before mentioned) the perspective of the 
whole line. 

Fig. 30 shows how two parallelograms 
in combination assist in giving the per- 
—" of a block of stone or bale of 
coods, 

° Fig. 31 exhibits the parallelogram and 
triangle in combination. 
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Fig. 33 is the application of the pre- 
ceding. 

We now intend to let you into a great 
secret, the secret, namely, of Comic or 
“Funny” Drawing—a method, in fact, 
which is at the bottom of all humorous 
or caricature sketching. Don’t let any 
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one be alarmed, and Suppose that it is 
intended to set you quizzing and ecarica- 


turing your friends. Far from it. 


* Any four-sided figure whose lines are 


parallel to each other is so styled. 
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Draw the oval, Fig. 34. Divide it by 
transverse lines into about equal portions. 
You have now the basis for a face. 
the central line (across) mark the position 
of the eves, the line above that the top 
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he nose. By Fig. 35 you will see this 
ae out, px! have what is considered 


a well-proportioned face. 
32 
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lines are placed higher or lower, or out 
of their, strictly speaking, proper places, 
you have, as a result, oddity, or comicality, 
which is founded upon irregularity or in- 
eongruity in things. 

By and bye we shall carry out this hint 
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But not to forget the “Art” in the 
“Sport,” let me add, that by sketching 
the plain oval, and remarking whereabout 
the lines of their features would cut it, 
you may, without difficulty, attempt like- 
nesses of your friends and companions. 
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While the other stares; the nose slightly 
on one side, the mouth a little wider 
than usual—these are all sources of the 
humorous, which, however, is far from 
being heightened by xgliness. Indeed, it 
should be borne in mind, that great dis- 
tortion or hideousness, so far from con- 
tributing to humour, destroys it by raising 
painful images in the mind. True humour 
is closely allied to kindness. 

Let us now take the simplest: elements 
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of the forehead, the one below the bottom — 
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_ Now oddity of feature or expression is 
simply the result of a deviation from this 
regularity; and if, as you will perceive 
by the other Figs., 36, 37, and 38, these 
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more fully, at present merely pointing 
out, in reference to the Figures 39 and 40 
how the end is attained by placing a 
pair of dark spectacles upon a regularly 
featured face, or adding a little flesh to 
the lower portion of that at Fig. 39. 





Now fill your slates or sketch-boo).. 
with ovals, and try the effect of which tlic 
above are but indications. Your imagip 
tions will furnish an endless variety o! 
subjects. The omission of one eve, oy 
its being covered by a shade, or closcd 





of the profile or side face. This is «| 
formed upon the oval, with a slich 
variation. You will perceive by Fic. 4! 
that the oval used for profile purposes 
divided into four about equal portions. 
which are appropriated in the same m: 
ner. That is to say, the central | 
across Is for the eye, and the other two 
for the limit of the hair and the bottom 
of the nose. 

But take notice that portions are cu! 
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off—r.g., at the back where the neck is 
‘nserted; a little has to be added for 
forehead, chin, and hair ; and some modi- 
fication takes place about the region of 
the eye. 
Sulfice it that the oval forms essentially 
the basis of the structure of a well-pro- 
portioned face, such as 1s shown in the 
Fig. (41). Draw for yourself, or trace 
from Fig. 41, a figure for your basis. 


‘1 

Let us proceed a step further. The 
last hint only dealt with the depth rela- 
tively of the several parts of the face. 
Now, as to their prominence. How very 


easily, by means of a few magic touches, 
which, by this time, you are magicians 
enough to impart, may you summon up 


As a pendant to the conical andseape 
given, We cive you the annexed (Fig, 48) 


Next make a number of these tracings 
upon a clean sheet of drawing-paper, and 
— them in very lightly in pencil 
proceed as directed in the ease of the 
front face in the last lesson; altering the 
feature lines, lengthening or shorteni 
the chin, nose, and forehead, accordine 
to your fancy. This will be a sufficient 
guide, and illustrations of this are accord. 
ingly omitted here. 


our ancient acquaintance Mother Hub- 
bard, or the modern hero Punch. (See 
Figs. 42, 43.) 

Observe that the peculiarity of these 
comic physiognomies consists merely in 
their deviation from the regularly formed 
head of Fig. 41. They are constructed 
upon that figure, which may be seen un- 
derneath in dotted lines. The variety 
of ways in which this exercise may be 
worked is infinite. Subjoined are a few. 
In Figs. 44 and 45, beards, moustachios, 
eyebrows, the hair cut absurdly short, or 
left redundant, joined to the sinking in 
of the facial angle, produce the effect ot 
comicality. In Figs. 46, 47, the same 
end is attained by the simplest means, 
aud with even less exaggeration. And 
here we again repeat, that the less devia- 
tion there is from the proper proportions 
the better. 


“very one will recognise it as a model 
drawing—such as is to be found upon 


























igs walls, and occasionally upon the margins 
ad of school-books. ‘This the artist intends 
oil, for a comic drawing. 
~ In designing the human figure—and 
he 
ng 
ng 
nt 
‘d- 
)- 
e 
tainments, for their own or their friends’ 
y advantage, and that such have really re- 
solved not to stop at butterflies, flowers, 
or even landscapes, but to make a dash 
at the grandest object of art, namely, the 
‘ human form. In designing the figure, 
there are three principal rules to be 
observed :— 
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the entire length into two equal parts ; 
the fifth extends to the centre of the 
thigh; the sixth, to the knee-joint ; the 
seventh, to half-way down the leg; and 
the eighth, to the sole of the foot. 


The se rule is, that no part of the 
VU 
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we may presume that, by this time, very 
many of our readers have been stimulated 
to become draughtsmen, or, being so to 
some extent already, to improve their at- 

















First, the standard height of the human 
body may be reckoned as eight times the 
length of the face. Dividing the entire 
length by eight, as shown in the annexed 
diagram (Fig. 49), it will be perceived 
that the face comprises one of the spaces ; 
the second reaching to the chest; the 
third, to above the hips; the fourth cuts 























body, viewed laterally, is more than{lwice 
the thickness of the head. In very young 
children, however, the rule is, that where 
the head will go, any part of the bod: 
will follow, as the experience of mov! 
people has tested. - 
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The third rule concerns the centre of 
gravity. By reference to the Fig. (49), 
a vertical line will be perceived, drawn 
through the centre of the figure. When- 
ever the body is at rest upon its legs, 
standing at ease, as one may Say, this 
imaginary line inust always pass through 
its centre. 

We shall see more about this presently, 
at present confining ourselves to the con- 
sideration of the first two rules. These 
must be considered as only generally 
true. 

They have, however, to be well con- 


54 od 56 


; 
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sidered in connexion with our present 
subject; for, as we said with the face, 
any great deviation from them leads to 
oddit y, and is at the root of caricature 
crawing. 

_ Trace out, or sketch out any size, the 
ligures (Fig. 49 and 50), or any others 
for yourselves; or taking any well-drawn 
figure in a print, which may not be too 
costly to use so, draw with a black lead 
pencil upon the print similar lines to 
those in the figures, that is to say, divide 

39 


CN 


is a vertical line. In the next figure, that 
line being out of the vertical, the balance 
is disturbed, and the figure topples; so 
with the next. This is so plain that 
arguinent Is not needed to demonstrate it. 


its length into eight parts or faces 
dropping central lines perpendicular tg 
the ground. You will thus test the ac 
curacy of the rule, and familiarize ol 
self with the proportions of the floure 
Then, for the purposes of comic drawing 
you will vary these proportions. A. fage 
too long or too short, a body too large or 
too small for the legs, or legs otherwise 
disproportionate to the rest of the body 
will yield the desired results. It will ke 
seen by the Figs. 51, 52, that their oddity 
has been arrived at simply by this rule. 
or by the deviation from the strict rule o{ 
proportion. 

Fig. 53 is given in illustration of the 
remarks upon the second rule. The 
form is correct enough as regards height, 
and deviates in the matter of lateral 
proportion. 

We have seen how a deviation from the 
proper proportions of the figure led to the 
result sought. We now come to consider 
the third principle—that of the centre of 
oravity. 

Observe in the annexed figures how the 
first (Fig. 54), being at rest, commends 
itself to the reason like a mathematical 
demonstration. The next diagram, show- 
ing a partial deviation from the centre of 
gravity, is in a false position, and we 
begin either to pity or to laugh—poor 
diagram! it is very so-so. 

The two following figures are other 
cases of the same sort—we feel instinc- 
tively for them—they are very far gone. 
‘Try this rule upon your slates or sketching 
blocks; and after that we will go on to 
the uext subject. In the diagrams (Figs. 
58, 59), the same principle is enforced. 
The first is at rest, because the live 
passing through the centre of the figure 


Try this also for yourselves as before. 
Nor need we confine our experiments to 
figures comparatively at rest: forms » 
every variety of action come under 
same rule—it is a law of nature. 
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; a central line drawn through the whole 
eystem of the universe, if we could but 
seh first of the following figures is in 
full action, but it may go on for ever, as 
‘ts balance is not in any way disturbed. 
The second is fast hastening to its fall. 
The third is much nearer still to that 


consummation. 


61 7 


It will suggest itself to every reader to 
apply the rule to otle> objects than the 
human figure. Trees i. the positions of 
Figs. 64 and 65 are never seen unless by 
some violent accident; they may bend, 
and twist, and meander, but taking the 
objects as a whole, a central line vertical 
to the horizon will be detected, as shown 
In Fic, 60. 





If we turn our attention in any direc- 
tion upon natural objects—the clouds, 
the earth, the sea, flowers, trees, or 
animal bodies—we cannot fail to see that 
a curred line is always to be made out in 
their forms. Indeed, just so far as they 
are graceful and pleasing objects to the 
eye, this curved line is distinguishable. 
On the contrary, square lines offend the 
eye when met with under such circum- 
stances. It is almost impossible, indeed, 
to imagine a square cloud, a square flower, 
or a square horse. When we see a square- 
headed man, we are not impressed in his 
favour. We may have met with repre- 


ae 


ceive the curved line. In proportion as 
you are able to make this perfectly, you 
will sueceed in drawing gracefully. We 
lust presume that very many of our 
readers will have no difficulty in copying 


the few natural objects suggested below. 


Practise upon your slate or board the 


» 


Figure (67 ) until you can do it easily. 


’ 


Then, for the purposes of ‘‘ sport,” pro- 


sentations of natural objects, such as 
rocks, hill-tops, mountain precipices, and 
the like, which had a square or nearly 
square appearance; but such things are 
almost always presented to our view as 
phenomena — i.e. things violating the 
regular order or general rule of nature. 
This curved line, which 

is the line of beauty, 67 


must pervade all nature ; ae | ie’ 


it is the natural law; and 
we cannot sufficiently 
admire the truth that that which is most 
necessary is also most beautiful. 
In the annexed figure (67) you per- 
65 66 





ceed as follows. You wish to produce a 
droll “bit” of landscape. Take any 
simple view, such as is submitted in 
Fig. 68. 

In this you will readily discover, as | 
said above, the curved graceful lines of 
beauty—in the clouds, the outline of the 
distant hills, the foliage, the meandering 
stream, Let me advise you “ practise 
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this lesson somewhat perseveringly ; 
apart from the new source of amusement 
which it is our object to open up, a 
beautiful lesson could be impressed upon 
the mind. Nothing is more calculated to 
refine the mind, to ennoble the thoughts, 
than to withdraw oneself sometimes from 
the artificial world, and to gaze upon the 


fresh face of nature. And if we are able 
to do this intelligently-——in other words, 
if, having learned the alphabet, we are 
able to peruse, as it were, the book of 
nature—the delight and the advantage is 
proportionably increased. Now turn to 
the example shown in Fig. 69, What do 
we see? ‘The lines of beauty have given 
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place to others less pleasing to the eye, 
and (except as a source of merriment) 
less acceptable to the mind. Fig. 69 is a 
comic landscape; how it has become so 
must be clearly apparent. 

aril 
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In Fig. 70 the same process is Carried 
out, and the result is similar. 
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Do not understand us to me 
order to be graceful every dhing nat 
round, or that every thing round js grace 
ful, or that every square object is 4 
graceful; or, again, that by making any 
curved line into a square or straight one 
the end we propose is to be obtained 
Doubtless many round things are yp. 


graceful,as many others composed entirely 
of straight lines at various angles to each 
other are exceedingly graceful. But what 
is meant is this: that natural objects, in 
which, left to themselves, the curved 
line predominates, are made odd and 
comic-looking when drawn upon tlie 
square. 

In Fig. 71, not only the lines of the 
shepherd’s form are curved lines, and 
therefore conducive in a degree to its 
general pleasing character, but the a/ti- 
tude is formed upon a curved line. This 
will be perceived clearer by reference to 
the next figure (72), in which, without 
using a single straight line in the parts ot 
the form, the oddity is attained by making 
the whole attitude stiff and angular. — 

The student will find no difficulty m 
multiplying examples for himself; those 
given will suffice as hints. We must now 
proceed to show how comic designs may 
be made and applied to the slides 0 
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magie-lanterns. The proper course ° 


procedure is as follows :— 


Procure a piece of clear common Wi 
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dow-glass, without specks or scratches ; 
let this be made perfectly clean. Prepare 
your design, which should be made the 
exact size you intend it to be painted 
upon the glass ; colour it, and when quite 
dry place it beneath your slide of glass, 
to which it might be fastened at the 
corners by means of a little gum or 
varnish. Now commence to paint upon 
the glass an exact facsimile of the design, 
which of course you see clearly enough 
through the glass. 

Common camel’s-hair brushes will do ; 
‘hose made of sable are, however, much 
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better; but the first will sutiice for ordi- 
nary purposes. 

The colours necessary are what are 
called silica colours, and are procurable 
of most artist-colour makers. 

lt will be necessary to let your first 
colours dry before putting on your shades, 
and it is desirable not to work in too hot 
a room, as the nature of the varnish witli 
which you work is to dry very rapidly. 

Bear in mind, too, that upon glass you 
cannot wash in a tint. Broad surfaces, 
such as skies, must be stippled in, as in 
painting upon ivory. 





HAPPINESS. 


Ou! Happiness, I long to know 
Where may thy Fam be ; 
Is it among the stars above, 
Or ‘neath the deep blue sea? 


Perhaps the stars that brightly shine 
Are gems upon thy throne, 

And catch the radiance which doth gleam 
From thy soft smile alone. 


But there’s a look of calm repose 
Oft on the deep blue sea, 
Which makes me think that ’neath its waves 


Thy dear abode must be. 


And when, with heavy dash and swell, 
It heaves its giant moan, 

I think that thou hast wandered forth, 
And wonder where thou’rt gone. 


Now, on a distant spot of earth 
I view a fleeting ray 

Of light, and think that there thou art ; 
I haste—’tis passed away. 


For thou upon the breast of earth 
Hast no abiding place; 
Thy brilliant hues the touch of time 
_ Too quickly must deface. 
Yet death’s all-powerful hand shall soon 
Thy eolours bright restore ; 


Re-touch’d by it to heaven they mount, 
And shine for evermore. 


L. A. D. 





































THE SCHOOL-DAYS OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


Tene is nothing more instructive and 
few things more interesting than personal 
narratives of great men; for the mind is 
instinctively drawn towards the contem- 
plation of greatness in whatever form it 
presents itself — whether im material 
nature or in the imner world of man's 
moral and intellectual life. It must 
always be interesting to trace the life 
and progress of a great mind from its 
early germ to its mature growth; to 
observe the causes which contributed to 
its more perfect development—over-top- 
ping other trees in the human forest—to 
witness its power of drawing sustenance 
from the most sterile soils, and to grow 
up to greatness under circumstances 
which, on first view at least, would seem 
to render growth impossible. 

Ilugh Miller, to whom our preliminary 
remarks more especially refer, was born 
in 1802, and was descended from a race of 
seafaring men; his father and nearly all 
his male ancestors and relatives having 
perished, almost without exception, upon 
the treacherous clement. The brief nar- 
rative of his father’s history, from his 
running away when eight years old with 
his pinafore full of blind puppies—which 
le was sent to drown and could not find 
the heart to do—until he became a bold 
and skilful mariner, and finally sank into 
the hereditary ocean grave, is exceedingly 
interesting; but as we have not space 
for a twentieth part of the narrative re- 
specting the still more interesting son, we 
must keep to the main subject. 

_ The kind of school education that the 
future philosopher enjoyed must be de- 
seribed in his own words : 

‘. had been sent, previous to my fa- 
ther’s death, to a dame’s school, where l 
was taught to pronounce my letters to 
ven — ¢ the old Scottish mode, that 
stul, when J attempt spelling a word 
aloud, which is not often—for I find the 


pre CeSs a } 
’ , 


rious one,—the aa’s and ce’s, 


“se rhs and , return pon me, and [ 
have to trans] ite them with no little hesi- 
tation as I go along, into the more modish 
sounds. A ky 


: u wledge of the letters 
themselves I had already acquired by 
studying the sign-posts of the place,— 
rare works of art, that excited my utmost 
admiration, with jugs, and classes and 
bottles, and ships, and loaves of bread 


upon them; all of which could, as the 
artists had intended, be actually reeoo. 
nised. During my sixth year I spelt my 
way, under the dame, through the Shorter 
Catechism, the Proverbs, and the New 
Testament, and then entered upon her 
highest form, as a member of the Bible 
class; but all the while the process of 
acquiring learning had been a dark one, 
which I slowly mastered, in humble con. 
fidence in the awful wisdom of the school. 
mistress, not knowing whither it tended. 
when at once my mind awoke to the 
meaning of that most delightful of all 
narratives,—the story of Joseph. Was 
there ever such a _ discovery made 
before! I actually found out for my- 
self, that the art of reading is the 
art of finding stories in books; and 
from that moment reading became one of 
the most delightful of my amusements, 
I began by getting into a corner on the 
dismissal of the school, and there conning 
over to myself the new-found story of 
Joseph ; nor did one perusal serve ;—the 
other Scripture stories followed,—in espe- 
cial, the story of Samson, and the Philis- 
tines, of David and Goliah, of the prophets 
Elijah and Elisha; and after these came 
the New ‘Testament stories and parables. 
Assisted by my uncle, I began to collect 
a library in a box of birch-bark about 
nine inches square, which I found quite 
large enough to contain a geat many 
immortal works,—Jack the Giant-Killer, 
and Jack and the Bean-Stalk, and the 
Yellow Dwarf, and Blue Beard, and 
Sinbad the Sailor, and Beauty and the 
Beast, and Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp, with several others of resembling 
character. ‘Those intolerable nuisances 
the useful-knowledge books had not yet 
arisen, like tenebrious stars, on the edu- 
cational horizon, to darken the world, 
and shed their blighting influence on the 
opening intellect of the « youthhood; 
and so, from my rudimental books,— 
books that made themselves truly such 
by their thorough assimilation with the 
rudimental mind,—I passed on, without 
being conscious of break or line of divi- 
sion, to books on which the learned are 
content to write commentaries and Gls 
sertations, but which I found to be quite 
as nice children’s books as any of oe 
others. Old Homer wrote admirably for 
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little folk, especially in the Odyssey ; a 
copy of which, in the only true transla- 
tion extant,—for, judging from its sur- 
assing interest, and the wrath of critics, 
such 1 hold that of Pope to be,—TI found 
in the house of a neighbour. Next came 
the Iliad; not, however, in a complete 
copy, but represented by four of the six 
volumes of Bernard Lintot. With what 
power, and at how early an age, true 
genius impresses! I saw, even at this 
immature period, that no other writer 
could cast a javelin with half the force of 
Homer. ‘The missiles went whizzing 
athwart his pages; and I could see the 
momentary gleam of the steel, ere it 
buried itself deep in brass and bull-hide. 
I next succeeded in discovering for myself 
a child’s book, of not less interest than 
even the Iliad, which might, I was told, 
be read on Sabbaths, in a magnificent 
old edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
printed on coarse whity-brown | i 
and charged with numerous wood-cuts, 
each of which occupied an entire page, 
that, on principles of economy, bore let- 
ter-press on the other side. And such 
delightful prints as these were! It must 
have been some such volume that sat for 
its portrait to Wordsworth, and which he 
so exquisitely describes as 


“* Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts, 

Strange and uncouth; dire faces, figures 
dire, 

Sharp-knee’d, sharp-elbow’d, and lean-ankled 
too, 

With long and ghostly shanks—forms which, 
once seen, 

Could never be forgotten.’ 


‘In process of time I had devoured, 
besides these genial works, Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, Ambrose on 
Angels, the ‘judgment chapter’ in Howie’s 
Seotch Worthies, Byron’s Narrative, and 
the Adventures of Philip Quarll, with a 
good many other adventures and voyages, 
teal and fictitious, part of a very miscel- 
‘taneous collection of books made by my 
lather. It wasa melancholy little library 
to which I had fallen heir. Most of the 
missing volumes bad been with my father 
aboard his vessel when he perished. Of 
an early edition of Ccok’s Voyages, all 
the volumes were now absent save the 
urst; and a very tantalizing romance, in 
‘our volumes,—Mrs. Radeliffe’s ‘Mys- 
veries of Udolpho,’-—was represented by 
ouly the earlier two. Small as the col- 
lection was, it contained some rare books, 
—among the rest, a curious little volume, 
sututled ‘The Miracles of Nature and 
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Art,’ to which we find Dr. Johnson re- 
ferring, in one of the dialogues chronicled 
by Boswell, as scarce even in his day, and 
which had been published, he said, some 
time in the seventeenth century by a 
bookseller whose shop hung perched on 
Old London Bridge, between sky and 
water. It contained, too, the only copy 
I ever saw of the ‘Memoirs of a Pro- 
testant condemned to the Galleys of 
France for his Religion,’—a work inte- 
resting from the circumstance that— 
though it bore another name on its title- 
page—it had been translated from the 
French for a few guineas by poor Gold- 
smith, in the days of his obscure literary 
drudgery, and exhibited the peculiar ex- 
cellences of his style. The collection 
boasted, besides, of a curious old book, 
illustrated by very uncouth plates, that 
detailed the perils and sufferings of an 
English sailor who had spent his best 
years of life as a slave in Morocco. It 
had its volumes of sound theology too, 
and of stiff controversy,—F lavel’s Works, 
and Henry’s Commentary, and Hutchi- 
son on the Lesser Prophets, and a very 
old treatise on the Revelations, with the 
title-page away, and blind Jameson’s 
volume on the Hierarchy, with first edi- 
tions of Naphtali, the Cloud of Wit- 
nesses, and the Hind let Loose. But 
with these solid authors I did not venture 
to grapple until long after this time. Of 
the works of fact and incident which it 
contained, those of the voyages were m 
especial favourites. I perused with 
avidity the voyages of Anson, Drake, 
Raleigh, Dampier, and Captain Woods 
Rogers; and my mind became so filled 
with conceptions of what was to be seen 
and done in foreign parts, that I wished 
myself big enough to be a sailor, that 1 
might go and see coral islands and burn- 
ing mountains, and hunt wild beasts and 
fight battles. 

“T quitted the dame’s school at the 
end of the first twelvemonth, after master- 
ing that grand acquirement of my life,— 
the art of holding converse with books : 
and was transferred straightforth to the 
erammar school of the parish, at whic! 
there attended at this time about a hua- 
dred and twenty boys, with a class of 
about thirty individuals more, much 
looked down upon by the others, and not 
deemed greatly worth the counting, see- 
ing that it consisted of only /assies, And 
here, too, the early individual develop- 
ment seems nicely correspondent with a 
early national one. In his depreciatory 
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estimate of contemporary woman, the boy 
is always a true savage. ‘The old paris 
school of the place had been noblysituated 
in a snug corner, between the parish 
churchyard and a thick wood; and from 
the interesting centre which it formed, 
the boys, when tired of making dragoon- 
horses of the erect head-stones, or of leap- 
ing along the flat laid memorials, from 
end to end of the grave-yard, ‘ without 
touching grass,’ could repair to the taller 
trees, and rise in the world by climbing 
among them. As, however, they used to 
encroach, on these latter occasions, upon 
the laird’s pleasure-grounds, the school 
had been removed ere my time to the 
sea-shore; where, though there were 
neither tombstones nor trees, there were 
some balancing advantages, of a kind 
which boys of the old school knew well 
how to appreciate. As the school-win- 
dows fronted the opening of the Frith, 
not a vessel could enter the harbour 
that we did not see; and, improving 
through our opportunities, there was 
— no educational institution in the 
ingdom in which all sorts of barks and 
carvels, from the fishing yawl to the 
frigate, could be more correctly drawn on 
the slate, or where any defect in hulk or 
rigging, in some faulty delineation, was 


surer of being more justly and unspar- 


ingly criticised. Further, the town, 
which drove a great trade in salted pork 
at the time, had a killing-place not thirty 
vards from the school-door, where from 
eighty to a hundred pigs used sometimes 
to die for the general good in a single 
day ; and it was a great matter to hear, 
at occasional intervals, the roar of death 
outside, rising high over the general 
murmur within, or to be told by some 
comrade, returned from his five minutes’ 
leave of absence, that a hero of a pig had 
taken three blows of the hatchet ere it fell 
and that even after its subjection to the 
striking process, it had got hold of Jock 
Keddie’s hand in its mouth, and almost 
smashed his thumb. We learned, too 
‘o know from our signal opportunities of 
observation, not only a good deal about 
pig-anatomy,—especially about the de- 
tached edible = of the animal, such as 
the spleen and the pancreas, and at least 
one other very palatable viscus besides — 
but became knowing also about the take 
and curing of herrings. All the herrin 

boats during the lishing season passed om 
windows on their homeward way to the 
harbour; and, from their depth in the 
water, we became skilful enough to pre- 
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dicate the number of crans aboard of each 
with wonderful judgment and correctness. 
In days of good general fishings, too 
when the curing-yards proved too small 
to accommodate the quantities brought 
ashore, the fish used to be laid in glitter. 
ing heaps opposite the school-house door; 
and an exciting scene that combined the 
bustle of the workshop with the confu. 
sion of the crowded fair, would straight. 
way spring up within twenty yards of 
the forms at which we sat, greatly to our 
enjoyment, and, of course, not a little to 
our instruction. We could see, simply 
by peering over book or slate, the curers 
going about rousing their fish with salt, 
to counteract the eifects of the dog-day 
sun; bevies of young women employedas 
gutters, and horridly incarnadined with 
blood and viscera, squatting around the 
heaps, knife in hand, and plying with 
busy fingers their well-paid labours, at 
the rate of sixpence per hour; relays of 
heavily-laden fish-wives bringing ever 
and anon fresh heaps of herrings in their 
creels; and outside of all, the coopers 
hammering as if for life and death,— 
now tightening hoops and now slacken- 
ing them, and anon caulking with bul. 
rush the leaky seams. It is not every 
grammar school in which such lessons 
are taught as those in which all were 
initiated, and in which all became im some 
degree accomplished, in the grammar 
school of Cromarty ! 

“The building in which we met was & 
low, long, straw-thatched cottage, opel 
from gable to gable, with a mud floor 
below, and an unlathed roof above: an 
stretching along the naked rafters, which, 
when the master chanced to be absent for 
a few minutes, gave noble exercise m 
climbing, there used frequently to le a 
helm, or oar, or boathook, or even a fore 
sail,—the spoil of some hapless peat-boat 
from the opposite side of the Frith. The 
Highland boatmen of Ross had carried on 
a trade in peats for ages with the Saxous 
of the town; and as every boat owed & 
long-derived perquisite of twenty peats to 
the grammar school, and as pay ment was 
at times foolishly refused, the party of 
boys commissioned by the master to exact 
it almost always succeeded, either by 
force or stratagem, in securing and bring- 
ing along with them, in behalf of the 
institution, some spar, or sail, or piece 0 
rigging, which, until redeemed by spec! 
treaty, and the payment of the peats, wa 
stowed up over the rafters. These peat- 
expeditions, which were intensely popular 
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‘n the school, gave noble exercise to the 
faculties. It was always a great matter 
to see, just as the school met, some ob- 
servant boy appear, cap in hand, before 
the master, and intimate the fact of an 
arrival at the shore, by the simple words, 
‘Peat-boat, Sir.’ ‘lhe master would then 
proceed to name a party, more or less 
numerous, according to the exigency ; but 
it seemed to be matter of pretty correct 
calculation that, in the cases in which 
the peat claim was disputed, it required 
about twenty boys to bring home the 
twenty peats, or lacking these, the com- 
pensatory sail or spar. ‘l'here were cer- 
tain ill-conditioned boatmen who almost 
always resisted, and who delighted to 
tell us—invariably, too, in very bad 
English—that our perquisites were pro- 
perly the hangman’s perquisite,* made 
over to us because we were /ike him; 
not seeing—blockheads that they were ! 
—that the very admission established in 
full the rectitude of our claim, and gave 
to us, and our dire perils and faithful 
contendings, the strengthening conscious- 
ness Of a just quarrel. In dealing with 
these recusants, we used ordinarily to 
divide our forces into two bodies, the 
larger portion of the party filling their 
pockets with stones, and ranging them- 
selves on some point of vantage, such as 
the pier-head; and the smaller stealing 
down as near the boat as possible, and 
mixing themselves up with the purchasers 
of the peats. We then, after due warn- 
ing given, opened fire upon the boatmen : 
and, when the pebbles were hopping about 
them like hailstones, the boys below com- 
monly succeeded in securing, under cover 
of the fire, the desired boathook or oar. 
And such were theordinary circumstances 
and details of this piece of Spartan edu- 
cation ; of which a townsman has told me 
he was strongly reminded when boarding, 
On one occasion, under cover of a well- 
sustained discharge of musketry, the 
vessel of an enemy that had been stranded 
on the shores of Berbice. 

| lhe parish schoolmaster was a scholar 
and an honest man, and if a boy really 


aa to learn, Ae certainly could teach 
um. He had attended the classes at 
Aberdeen during the same sessions as the 
ate Dr. Mearns, and in mathematics and 


the languages had disputed the prize with 


i * There may have been truth in the alle- 
prormainh at least the hangman of Inverness 
njoyed, from time immemorial, a similar per- 
‘ulsite,—a peat out of every creel brought to 
the burgh market. 





the Doctor; but he had failed to get on 
equally well in the world; and now, in 
middle life, though a licentiate of the 
Church, he had settled down to be what 
he subsequently remained,—the teacher 
of a parish school.” 

_ After this young Miller went to a succes- 
sion of schoolmasters, none of them mucli 
in advance of the last; and finally engaged 
in personal conflict with his pedagogue, 
with whom of course he came off second 
best; he then left school altogether, very 
little indeed the better or wiser for any- 
thing he had ever learned there. 

But fortunately, or rather providen- 
tially, he had other schoolmasters, though 
not called such, whose teaching by example 
had a most beneficial influence, and 
tended powerfully to create or develope 
certain important elements of character 
which became conspicuous in the future 
man. Amongst these better teachers, 
were two maternal uncles, kind and 
excellent men of the plain, sensible, reli- 
gious stamp,—to whom he frequently 
refers in the narrative. When the father 
perished, the uncles “deeming themselves 
called on to take his place in the work 
of instruction and discipline—I thence- 
forth owed to them much imore of my 
real education than to any of the teachers 
whose schools I attended. They both 
bore a marked individuality of character, 
and were much the reverse of common- 
place or vulgar men. 

“My elder uncle, James, added to a 
clear head and much native sagacity, a 
singularly retentive memory, and great 
thirst of information. He was a harness- 
maker, and wrought for the farmers of an 
extensive district of country; and as he 
never engaged either journeyman or ap- 
prentice, but executed all his work with 
his own hands, his hours of labour, save 
that he indulged in a brief pause as the 
twilight came on, and took a mile’s walk 
or so, were usually protracted from six 
o’clock in the morning till ten at night. 
Such incessant occupation left him little 
time for reading; but he often found 
some one to read beside him during the 
day ; and in the winter evenings his port- 
able bench used to be brought from his 
shop at the other end of the dwelling, 
into the family sitting-room, and placed 
beside the circle round the hearth, where 
his brother Alexander, my younger uncle, 
whose occupation left his evenings free, 
would read aloud from some interesting 
volume for the general benefit,—placing 
himself always at the opposite side of the 
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bench, so as to share in the light of the 
worker. Occasionally the family circle 
would be widened by the accession of 
‘rom two to three intelligent neighbours, 
who would drop in to listen: and then 
the book, after a space, would be laid 
aside, in order that its contents might be 
discussed in conversation. In the summer 
sonths Uncle James always spent some 
‘ime in the country, in looking after and 
keeping in repair the harness of the 
farmers for whom he wrought; and 
during his journeys and twilight walks 
on these occasions there was not an old 
castle, or hill-fort, or ancient encampment, 
or autique ecclesiastical edifice, within 
twenty miles of the town, which he had 
not visited and examined over and over 
again. ble was a keen local antiquary, 
knew a good deal about the architectural 
styles of the various ages, at a time when 
these subjects were little studied or 
known ; and possessed more traditionary 
lore, picked up clieily in his country 
journeys, than any other man I ever 
knew. What he once heard he never 


forgot ; and the knowledge which he had 
acquired he could communicate pleasingly 
and succinctly, in a style which, had he 
been a writer of books, instead of merely 


a reader of them, would have had the 
merit of being clear and terse, and more 
laden with meaning than words. From 
his reputation for sagacity, his advice used 
to be much sought after by the neigh- 
bours in every little ditliculty that came 
in their way ; and the counsel given was 
always shrewd and honest. I never knew 
a man more entirely just in his dealings 
than Uncle James, or who regarded every 
species of meanness with a more thorough 
contempt. 1 soon learned to bring my 
story-books to his workshop, and became, 
im a small way, one of his readers.— 
greatly more, however, as may be sup- 
posed, on my own account than his. Mv 
vooks were not yet of the kind which he 
would have chosen for himself: but he 
took an interest in my interest: and his 
explinations of all the hard words saved 
me the troubleof turningoveradictionarv. 
And when tired of reading, I never failed 
to find rare delight in his anecdotes and 
old-world stories, many of which were 
not to be found in books, and all of which 
without apparent eflort on his own part, 
enn render erney amusing, Of 
Wbese narratives, the larger part died w; 
him; but it ij oar} esse 
4p n I succeeded 
m preserving in a little traditionary work 
published a few years after his death. | 
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was much a favourite with Uncle Jam 
—even more, [ am disposed to think, on 
my father’s account than on that of his 
sister, my mother. My father and he 
had been close friends for years; and in 
the vigorous and energetic sailor he had 
found his beau ¢deal of a man. 

“My uncle Alexander was of a dif. 
ferent cast from his brother, both ip 
intellect and temperament; but he was 
characterized by the same strict integrity . 
and his religious feelings, though quiet and 
unobtrusive, were perhaps more deep. 
James was somewhat of a humourist, and 
fond of a joke. Alexander was grave and 
serious; and never, save on one solitary 
occasion, did I know him even attempt 
a jest. On hearing an intelligent but 
somewhat, eccentric neighbour observe 
that ‘‘all flesh is grass,” in a strictly 
physical sense, seeing that all the flesh of 
the herbivorous animals is_ elaborated 
from vegetation, and all the flesh of the 
carnivorous animals from that of the 
herbivorous ones, Uncle Sandy remarked 
that, knowing, as he did, the piscivorous 
habits of the Cromarty folk, he showd 
surely make an exception in his generali- 
zation, by admitting that in at least one 
village ‘all flesh is fish.” My unele had 
acquired the trade of a cartwright, and 
was employed in a workshop at Glasgow 
at the time the first war of the French 
Revolution broke out ; when, moved by 
some such spirit as possessed his uncle,— 
the victim of Admiral Vernon’s unlucky 
expedition,—or old Donald doy, when 
he buckled himself to his highland broad- 
sword, and set out in pursuit of the 
Caterans,—he entered the navy. And 
during the eventful period which iter- 
vened between the commencement of the 
war and the peace of 1802, there was 
little either suffered or achieved by his 
countrymen in which he had not a share. 
He sailed with Nelson; witnessed the 
mutiny at the Nore; fought under Ad- 
miral Duncan at Camperdown, and under 
Sir John Borlase Warren off Loch Swilly; 
assisted in capturing the Généreux a0 
Guillaume Tell, two French ships of the 
line; was one of the seamen who, in the 
Kgyptian expedition, were drafted out - 
Lord Keith’s fleet to supply the lack o 
artillerymen in the army of 5ir Ralp 
Abercromby ; had a share in the dangers 
and glory of the landing in Egypt; and 
fought in the battle of the 13th March, 
and in that which deprived our country 
of one of her most popular generals. sé 
served, too, at the siege of Alexaa 
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And then, as he succeeded in procuring 
his discharge during the short peace of 
1$02, he returned home with a small sum 
of hardly-earned prize money, heartily 
sick of war and bloodshed. He had not 
his brother’s fluency of speech; but his 
narratives of what he had seen were 
singularly truthful and graphic; and his 
descriptions of foreign plants and animals, 
and of the aspect of the distant regions 
which he had visited, had all the careful 
minuteness of those of a Dampier. He had 
a decided turn for natural history. My 
collection contains a murex, not unfre- 
quent in the Mediterranean, which he 
found time enough to transfer, during the 
heat of the landing in Egypt, from the 
beach to his pocket; and the first am- 
monite | ever saw was a specimen, which 
| still retain, that he brought home with 
him from one of the Liassic deposits of 
England. 

“Karly on the Sabbath evenings I 
used regularly to attend at my uncle’s 
with two of my maternal cousins, boys of 
about my own age, and latterly with my 
sisters, to be catechised, first on the 
short Catechism, and then on _ the 
Mother’s Catechism of Willison. On 
Willison my uncles always cross-examined 
us, to make sure that we understood the 
short and simple questions; but, ap- 
parently regarding the questions of the 
Shorter Catechism as sced sown for a 
future day, they were content with having 
them well fixed in our memories. There 
was a Sabbath class taught in the parish 
church at the time by one of the elders ; 
but Sabbath schools my uncles regarded 
as merely compensatory institutions, 
highly creditable to the teachers, but 
very discreditable indeed to the parents 
aud relatives of the taught ; and so they of 
coursenever thought of sending usthere.” 

Hugh Miller was one who found ser- 
mons im stones, and moralities in every- 
thing, “The Old Red Sandstone” being 
the greatest of hissermons. His posthu- 
mous work, “The Testimony of the 
Rocks,” contains déductions of a start - 
ing order, in which he endeavours to 
reconcile Genesis with geology. 

_Hear how the truant from school chro- 
uicles his first gropings after geology :— 
_“The hill of Cromarty formed at this 
time at once my true school and favourite 
play-cround; and if my master did wink 
alittle harder at times than master ought 
when I was playing truant among its 
woods or on its shores, it was, I believe, 
whether he thought it or no, all for the 
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best. ‘The shores of Cromarty are strewed 
over with fragments of the primary rocks, 
derived chiefly from the west during the 
ages of the boulder clay; and I soon 
learnt to take a deep interest in saun- 
tering over the pebble-beds when shaken 
up by recent storms, and in learning to 
distinguish their numerous components. 
But I was sadly in want of a vocabulary, 
for, according to Cowper, the growth of 
what is excellent is slow. Though, how- 
ever, wholly deficient in the signs to re- 
present what I knew, I soon acquired a 
considerable quickness of eye in distin- 
guishing the various kinds of rock, and 
tolerably definite conceptions of the gene- 
ral character of- the porphyries, gra- 
nites, gneisses, quartz, clay-slates, mica 
schists, which everywhere strewed the 
beach. Inthe rocks of mechanical origin 
I was much less interested ; but in indi- 
viduals, as in general history, mineralogy 
almost always precedes geology. I was 
fortunate enough to discover, one happy 
morning among the lumber and debris of 
old Jack 'Tredder’s dark room, an antique 
fashioned hammer, which had belonged, 
as my mother said, to old John himself, 
more than a hundred years before (old 
Jack, my great-grandfather, and the last 
of the buccaneers). It was an uncouth 
sort of implement, with a handle of strong 
black oak and a short compact head, 
square on the one face and oblong on the 
other; and though it dealt an obtuse 
blow, the temper was excellent and the 
heft firmly set, and I went about with it 
breaking into all manner of stones with, 
great perseverance and success.” 

And with this primitive weapon's as- 
sistance he found crystals of garnet, 
whose kindred he identified with the 
precious stones set in his motlier’s 
brooch. 

From these scenes of science in sport, 
the truant had at length to awake at 
seventeen; when seven inches shorter 
than his ultimate stature, with frame 
slim and loosely knit, and of hypochon- 
driac and sleep-walking habits. ‘“ My 
mother,” he says, “after a long widow- 
hood of more than eleven years, had en- 
tered into a second marriage, and I found 
myself standing face to face with a life 
of labour and restraint. ‘The prospect 
appeared dreary in the extreme. ‘The 
necessity of ever toiling from morning 
to night, and from one week’s end to 
another, and all for a little eoarse food 
and homelv raiment, seemed to be a dire 
one: and fain would I lave avoided it, 
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but there was uo eseape:” and so he 
determined on being a mason, the trade 
which Allan Cunningham had chosen, 
and at which Allan wrought many years 
before he became the biographer of the 
“Architects and Painters of England,” 
wrote ballads as well as Burns, and was 
au eminent art-critic of his time. 

Poor Miller saw many of his school- 
fellows qualified for lawyers, physicians, 
ecclesiastics, or merchants; for him ap- 
peared no higher vocation than mere 
subsistence by toil, for he had, by his 
own account, been “a wild boy;” and 
as such had to don the moleskin jacket 
and hob-nail shoes, and, after the break- 
ing-up of the winter ice, turn into the 
quarries of Cromarty. He commenced 
with this commentary upon evanished 
days and hope for the future: “ But it 
was all the idle dream of a truant lad, 
who would fain now, as on former occa- 
sions, have avoided going to school—the 
best and noblest. of all schools, save the 
Christian one, in which honest labour is 
the teacher; in which the ability of 
being useful is imparted, the spirit of in- 
depeudence communicated, and the habit 
of persevering effortacquired.” Theschool 
of labour achieves more than philosophy 
teaches, whose lessons never condescend 
to mention noble, upright, self-denying 
toil. 

Instead ofswallowing gills of usquebagh, 
he refreshed himself with Bacon’s essays ; 
and while his fellow-apprentices had an 
occasional half-holiday, iong before such 
a luxury was thought of in London, he 
Was investigating the organism of Liassie, 
which, had he dug a little deeper, would 
have landed him in the midst of “The 
Old Red Sandstone” ichthyolites fully 
ten years before he knew them. In trath, 
Cromarty quarries were his school; but 
how many thousand masons had read 
there, mallet and chisel in hand, and yet 
never became geologists ? Hetook other 
lessons in the Highlands, and commenced 
the life of a roving journeyman-appren- 
tice among “bothies and barracks,” 
where he met Mad Bell, who might have 
been the original of Scott’s Madge 
Wildtire, for Bell’s predilection was in 


spreading lames; nor does he forget his 
lirst librarian, Jack from . 
bond pedlar, descended from t] 


Dover, a vaga- 
John Knox hack how si poronagot 

| X. sack, however, was no 
reformer, and ouce every six weeks cot 
“madly drunk,” and would ery “ perish 
the pack,” as a prelude to being sent to 
prison, When wet weather rendered 
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Miller’s fuel incombustible, raw oatmeal 
without salt, or supplied by smugglers 
was hard fare enough, and less pa atable 
than what Burns ate when a journeyman 
heckler—for his was salted and boiled. 
but the Pilgrim of Science sauced his 
food as best he might, by alternate bouts 
of merriment and meditation. 

He had leisure to cultivate poetry 
and his verses on a kirk-yard sundial, 
though with less of majestic sweep than 
Pollok’s Course of ‘Time, are interest. 
ingly sweet. ‘The last verse reminds us 
of the pathetic timidity of Tannahill, 
who in moodiness retired by voluntary 
death from a world, which, with more 
cheerfulness, and under less adverse cir- 
cumstances, he might have adorned. 


‘Grey dial stone, while yet thy shade 
Points out these hours are mine— 
While yet at early morn I rise, 

And rest at day’s decline ; 

Would that the sun that form’d thine 
His bright rays beam’d on me, 

That I, wise for the final day, 

Might measure time like thee.” 


Miller was unsocial; there was not one 
of those with whom he had to associate 
he cared for, nor did they care for him. 
His study and bedroom was a hay-lott ; 
his old clothes-chest, the tripod on which 
he sat sybil-like, arranging the different 
layers in which Nature had created the 
earth ; and in starlight or darkness—for 
candles were a luxury too dangerous—he 
went to sleep to dream of the waters and 
woods of Conon, ere to blossoming heath 
and ripening fields of the mountain he 
bade adieu. We quote the concluding 
sentiments. [ere they are, with all the 
ereen juvenility of the home-sickness still 
about them—a true petrifaction of aa 
extinct feeling :— 

“ Now winter reigns, those hills no more 
Shall sternly bound my anxious view, 
Soon bend my course to Croma’s shore, 
Shall I yon winding path pursue ; 

Fairer than here gay summer's glow, 

‘To me there wintry storms shall seem, 

Then blow ye bitter breezes blow, f 

And lash the Conon’s mountain stream. 


Three years’ apprenticeship, and Hugh 
Miller began life as a journeyman, and as 
his whole inheritance was “a little bit 
of ground at the head of a strip of garden 
left him by his father, he built thereon 4 
cottage for his aunt—imoney he had none 
—of a single room and closet, which for 
upwards of a quarter of a century she ene 
joyed as a home—and yet enjoys. Purn- 
ing from here, he wandered back along 
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straths, blue lakes, birch woods, 
a fords, dark forests, and other 
features of Sutherland scenery, splendid 
to an arrist in~ search of the pic- 
turesque, but sterile toa mechanic whose 
hire was only one and three-pence per 
day and a damp shieling af night, to 
which a beaver dam was a better cham- 
ber. Here, however, he did _tolerably 
well, “the potatoes with a little ground 
salt and much unbroken hunger as sauce, 
ate remarkably well;” and he would have 
done better were the natives not im- 
pressed with an immovable notion of his 
inferiority and unfitness to get on in the 
world because he did not: know Gaelic. As 
dull as he appeared to those dwarfish ill- 
favoured Celts he there discovered a style 
of female loveliness which “ far trans- 
cends the Saxon or Scandinavian type ;” 
but at this time he had not seen the 
daughters of the Norman Oligarchy of 
Belgravia, the most exquisite formations 
in the world, 

In the year 1824, when the disastrous 
building mania raged throughout the 
country, Miller ventured to Edinburgh as 
astone cutter, that craft being celebrated 
in that city of palaces and towers, and he 
cot work near the village of Niddry Mills 
as ahewer, but was miserable, for the tres- 
pass law and fences were serious draw- 
banks against him who had roamed from 
infancy in the land of heather. Niddry 
Woods were fortunately open to him, 
aud here he sauntered after working hours, 
and for the first time became acquainted 
with hedge-hogs, which it appears have 
not migrated, or made their styes, north 
of the Moray Frith ; perhaps they halted 
with the Romans! Miller lodged in 
Peggy Russel’s one-roomed cottage, and 
with two pounds eight shillings for a fort- 
night’s wages, society brightened apace, 
as did science also, for long before Sir 
Charles Lyell had drawn the attention of 
the enquiring to the Cephalaspis of the old 
red system, Charley, a brother hewer, had 
been familiar with it for years. Poor 
Charley, who had a nobility in his nature 
that gaol and riot might debase but could 
not altogether destroy, under the pres- 
sure of want, enlisted in a regiment 
ound for the colonies, where, as all his 
comrades lost sight of him, Miller opined 
ne fell a victim “to old habits and new 
sum? 

Winter lowered Miller’s wages to {if- 
teen shillings per week, but as he was an 
abstainer from strong drink he expe- 
nienced less loss than his usquebagh drink- 
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ing-mates who indulged in sfrifes, while 
the unaccommodating Cromarty man 
studied natural history at. badger baits in 
the Canongate. Playhouses he seldom 
frequented, and always returned from 
them lamenting the loss of misspent 
time. 

Work failing, and money scarce, in the 
summer of 1828 Miller went to Inver- 
ness, intending to turn “Old Mortality” 
the Second, by cutting tombstones, and 
holding the righteous in everlasting re- 
membrance by his chisel. His advertise- 
ment in the newspaper brought a sorrow- 
ing survivor to have a grave adorned 
“neat and correct ;” and he vindicated 
his countryman from blunders, by saying, 
“it was not a Scotch but an English 
mason, who, when engaged at the in- 
stance of a bereaved widower, in record- 
ing on a wife’s tombstone that a virtuous 
woman is ‘a@ crown to her husband,’ 
corrupted the text in his simplicity by sub- 
stituting five shillings for the crozw.’ 
He had a letter of introduction to the 
Minister, who read it and declined using 
any influence to get an “Ode to the Ness’’ 
(the Inverness Courter), and on retiring 
describes his feelings as “neither non- 
sense nor poetry, but simply as a de- 
pressing conviction that he was one mar 
too many in the world.” 

He had no better success with a manu- 
script he addressed to the “ Northern In- 
stitution,” for the Secretary, Mr. Ander- 
sou, the well known geologist, could 
distinguish nothing of his own craft in 
rhyme written in Old English, imitative 
of the illuminated period before printing 
was known; and in these straits the 
rejected and dejected poet narrowly 
escaped a recruiting sergeant who wanted 
a few spirited young fellows to fill his 
company of Highland Grenadiers, in 
which a stout man was always sure to get 
on. Miller thanked him, and declined 
the invitation in consequence of having 

ot an inscription to cut, and two other 
litle jobs besides. He lingered on in 
hopes in this Kirkyard, and begged 


‘A brother of the earth would give him leave 
to toil ;” 


but with small effect, though he had no 
lack of employ nent that he cut out for 
himself in Oss?. , and though his capital 
was small, he had yet to wait twelve 
years, a long time to be kept out of jis 
wages—F AME. : 
Miller’s first deposit in that precarious 
savings bank, was a small volume of 
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poems “ written in the leisure hours of a 
journeyman mason, and printed at the 
Courier office, from whose Editor’s box 
his fragmentary verse had been just 
thrown among the sweepings of the study. 
By one he was told, that “he was a dull 
correct fellow, who had written a book 
im which there was nothing amusing nor 
nothing absurd ;” another said “he was 
aman of genius, whose poems were full 
of interest and fuller of faults ;” a third, 
“that he would never be known beyond 
his native place, for his book indicated 
nothing to sanction the expectation of 
better things to come;” and a fourth 
predicted that ‘* the tempering lights of 
experience and encouragement might 
yet lead him to the achievement of some- 
thing truly wonderful.” 

This volume brought him friends who 
had will and power to serve him, yet 
distinction walked slowly behind him, 
and overtook him not; or rushed on so 
fleet before, that he and it did not meet 
for many, many years. Principal Baird, 
the venerable correspondent of Burns, 
urged him to return to Edinburgh, the 
only proper field for a literary man in 
Scotland. Miller acknowledged he never 
could press himself on the notice of 
superior men, however desirous of form- 
ing their acquaintance, and had, in conse- 
quence, missed opportunities innumerable 
of coming in f nh contact with persons 
whom it would be at once an honour and 
a pleasure to know. Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder encouraged him; so did Miss 
Dunbar, the type of a literary lady now 
passed away like her predecessors and 
prototypes, the Ladies Wardlaw, Lindsay, 
Nairne, and Cumming—the last, the 
mother of the Lion Hunter. 

By night Miller was officer of the cuard 
to keep all Inverness men and the cholera 


from his native town; and by day, hy 
recommenced his trade of “Old Mo: 
tality.” When “an ungainly dust-be. 
sprinkled mechanic in his shirt sleeve. 
and with a leather apron hefore him,” 
he fell in love with a young lady of Edi. 
burgh, the guest of that Thompson who 
sent Buris a five-pound note when the 
bard was dying. This young lady was 
very pretty, in her nineteenth year, iy 
figure light and somewhat petite. whic) 
made her look fourteen; she could draw 
play and sing well, and had a decided 
predilection, not for the higher, but the 
severer walks of literature; witness he 
visit to the poet of Cromarty (Miller 
himself,) and rambling through the forest 
with a bulky volume on “ Causation.” 
In short, Miller says, “ Beast was capti- 
vated by Beauty ; and in time Beauty be- 
came captive to Beast.” A betrothment 
of three years’ duration ensued, and at 
the end of that time, if matters mended 
not, he was to go to the back woods of 
the Far West, and with brawny arm hew 
himself and bride a log hut at least. She 
thought otherwise, and under the impulse 
of the tender passion, whispered him to 
stay at home. He obeyed, and published 
a volume of traditional history, which 
preceded his appointment to a clerkship 
in the Linlithgow Bank. Thus after 
sixteen years’ hard labour, he flung mallet 
and chisel aside; commenced a Non In- 
trusion newspaper in 1840; had his 
salary doubled at the bank ; married, and 


ere two brief years, sung of the death of 
their infant child. 


“ Thou’rt awa, awa from thy mother’s side, 
And awa, awa from thy father’s knee; 
Thou’rt awa from our blessing, our care and 

caressing, 
But awa from our hearts thou never 
canst be.” 
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PRACTICAL AIDS IN SWIMMING. 


As the season has how come when thie 
healthy pastime of jswimming may be 

ursued, we venture to give those of our 
iends, young and old, who may be in- 
experienced in the art, a few hints which 
may serve them in time of need. Great 
caution is required in the commencement, 
for it is too often a failing amongst those 
desiring to be swimmers to tempt danger 
and incur risks, often fatal, from not 
having acquired the knowledge of avert- 
ing them. , 

Lfects of Bathing on the Health.— 
Cleanliness, obtained in whatever way, 
keeps open the pores of the skin, and 
allows the free escape of the insensible 
perspiration, which is thrown off in great 

uantities, and the free egress of which 
is of the utmost importance to the health 
of the system. 

The tonic and reviving qualities of cold 
water are of the most remarkable charac- 
ter. How wonderfully refreshing it is to 
bathe merely the face and hands in cold 
water. 

On first plunging into cold water, there 
comes a shock which drives the blood to 
the central parts of the system. But im- 
mediately a re-action takes place, which 
is assisted by the exercise of swimming, 
producing, even in water of a low tem- 
perature, an agreeable warmth. The stay 
in the water should never be prolonged 
beyond the period of this excitement. If 
the water be left while this warmth con- 
tinues, and the body immediately dried, 
the healthy glow over the whole surface 
will be delightful. 

To remain in the water after the first 
re-action is over, produces a prolonged 
chilliness, a shrinking of the flesh, and a 
contraction of the skin, by no means 
favourable to health or enjoyment ; for it 
is only in water thoroughly warmed by 
the summer heats, where we may bathe 
for many hours with impunity. 

Certain precautions are necessary. 
Moderate exercise, by summoning into 
action the powers of the system, and 
quickening the circulation, is better than 
inactivity. We should never go into 
water immediately after a meal, nor while 
the process of digestion is goiug forward. 
Nor should we plunge into the water 
when violently heated, or in a state of 
profuse perspiration. Such imprudences 
are often fatal, especially if the water be 
wusually cold. If too warm, the tem- 





rea of the body may be reduced by 
athing the wrists, and wetting the head, 

Times and Places for Swimning.—Be- 
fore meals rather than after, and espe- 
cially before breakfast, and before supper, 
are proper seasons for bathing. The 
heats of the day are to be avoided, but, 
in very hot weather, a bath is useful to 
cool the blood, and secure refreshing 
sleep. If in the middle of the day, a 
shaded place should be chosen, or the 
head protected from the sun by being 
kept wet, or by wearing a straw hat, as 
is practised by the fashionable French 
ladies at their watering-places. 

The sea is the best place for swimming. 
Owing to the greater specific gravity of 
salt-water than fresh, the body is more 
buoyant in it, as are other substances. A 
ship coming out of salt water into fresh, 
sinks perceptibly in the water. The dif- 
ference is nearly equal to the weight of 
the salt held in solution. 

The bottom should be of hard sand, 
gravel, or smooth stones. Sharp stones 
and shells cut the feet—weeds may en- 
tangle them. The swimmer must avoid 
floating grass and quicksand. ‘The new 
beginner must be careful that the water 
does not run beyond his depth, and that 
the current cannot carry him into a 
deeper place, also that there be no holes 
in the bottom. As persons are ever liable 
to accidents, cramps, &c., it is always 
best that boys or girls should be accom- 
panied by those who are older than them- 
selves, and who will he able to save them 
in any emergency. 

Aids in Learning to Swin.—Probably 
one of the best ways of learning to swim 
is to go, with a competent teacher, in a 
boat in deep water, this supporting tlic 
body more buoyantly than that which is 
shallower, and preventing the constant 
tendency of beginners to touch the bottom, 
which here is of course impossible. 

~The teacher should fasten a rope care- 
fully around the waist, or, better still, to 
a belt, which can neither tighten nor 
slip down. The rope may be fastened to 
a short pole. Supported in this manner, 
the pupil may take his proper position in 
the water, and practise the necessary 
motions, and the support of the rope may 
be gradually lessened, until the pupil 
finds himself entirely supported by the 
water. 

Corks and bladders are often used as 
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supports for learners ; but it is much 
better to begin without them. As, how- 
ever, they may be a protection m some 
cases against accidents, and enable the 
learner to practise the proper motions for 
rapid swimming more carefully, they are 
not to be entirely condemned. Several 
large pieces of cork, uncut into stopples, 
must be strung upon each end of a piece 
of rope, long enough to pass under the 
chest, and reach just above the shoulders ; 
or well-blown and properly-secured blad- 
ders may be fastened in the same way. 
Care must be taken to confine these sup- 
ports near the shoulders, as by their 
slipping down they would plunge the 
we under water, and produce the very 
catastrophe they were especially designed 
to prevent. . 

A great variety of life-preservers have 
been invented, made of India-rubber, 
and cork-shavings, in the form of jackets, 
belts, &c., which may be used like the 
corks and bladders; but as their bulk is 
generally all around the chest, they 
hinder the free use of the arms, and im- 
pede the velocity of motion. As life- 
preservers, they would do very well if 
people ever had them on when they were 
needed, or had presence of mind enough 
to fit and inflate them in suddeu emer- 
gencies. ‘The best life-preservers are the 
self-reliance and well-directed skill of a 
cood swimmer. 

Swimming with the plank has two ad- 
vantages. ‘Lhe young bather has always 
the means of saving himself from the 
effects of a sudden cramp, and he can 
practise with facility the necessary mo- 
tions with the legs and feet, aided by the 
momentum of the plank. A piece of 
light wood, three or four feet long, two 
feet wide, and about two inches thick, 
will answer very well for this purpose. 

The chin may be rested upon the end, 
aud the arms used, but this must be done 
carefully, or the support may go beyond 
the young swimmer’s reach. ' 

A better method, as many think, than 
any of these, is for the teacher to wade 
into the water with his pupil, and then 
support him in a horizontal position by 
placing his hand under the pupil’s chest 
while he directs his motions. He may 
withdraw his support almost impercep- 
tibly; but I do not see what advantage 
this method has over that first noticed 
with the boat, unless it be that the teacher 
ean better enforce his precepts by ex- 
amples, and in swimming himself, give 
practical illustrations of his theories of 
propulsion, ‘ 
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The rope is another artifici 
which has its advantages, ee 
be attached to a pole, fastened—and ning 
that it be well fastened—in the bank, or 
it may be attached to the branch of an 
overhanging tree. Taken in the hands 
the swimmer may practise with his legs, 
or by holding it in his teeth, he may use 
all his limbs at once. The rope, how. 
ever, is not so good as the plank, as it 
allows of less freedom of motion; and the 
latter might easily be so fixed as to be 
laid hold of by the teeth, and held 
securely. 

The Cramp.—Those persons who pl 
into the water when they are heated by 
exercise, and remain in it until they are 
benumbed with cold, or exhaust them. 
selves by very violent exertion, are the 
most subject to attacks of cramp. The 
moment the swimmer is seized by cramp 
in the legs he must not suffer himself to 
feel alarmed; but strike out the limb 
with all his might, keeping the heel 
downward, and drawing the toes as far 
upward as he can, although at the time 
these movements give him great pain; 
he may also turn on his back, and jerk 
the limb into the air, though not so high 
as to throw himself out of his balance. 
Should these attempts prove unsuccess- 
ful, he must try to reach the shore with 
his hands; or, at all events, keep himself 
afloat until assistance can be procured. 
If he cannot float on his back, he may 
swim upright, keeping his head above 
the surface, by striking the water down- 
ward with his hands near his hips; and 
thus make steady progress without using 
his legs. If only one leg be attacked, 
the swimmer inay strike forward with the 
other; and to acquire confidence in cases 
of cramp, it is advisable to practise 
swimming with one hand and leg; with 
the hands only, or even with one leg. 

Entering the Water.—Striking Out— 
We now come to the most important 
directions. As the pupil must gradually 
acquire confidence in this new element, 
he should not be urged to plunge m 
against his inclination. After wetting 
his head, he may wade in until the water 
is up to his breast, then turning towards 
the shore, inflate his lungs and incline 
forward, until the water covers his chia. 
The head should be thrown backwari, 
and the back hollowed, and the chest as 
much as possible expanded. In swimming 
the feet should be about two feet below 
the surface. The hands should be placed 
in front of the breast, pointing forward, 
the fingers kept close together, and the 
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thumb to the fingers, so as to form 
a slightly hollow paddle. 


Now strike 
the hands forward as far as possible, but 
not bringing them to the surface ; then 
make a sweep backward to the hips, the 
hands being turned downward and out- 
ward; then bring them back under the 
hody, and with as little resistance as may 
be, to their former position, and continue 
as before. 

The hands have three motions—First, 
from their position at the breast, they 
are pushed straight forward ; second, they 
sweep round to the hips, like an oar, the 
closed and hollowed hands being the 
paddle portion, and their position in the 
water and descent serving both to propel 
and sustain the body; and, third, they 
are brought back under the body to the 
first position. 

Having learned these motions by prac- 
tising them slowly, the pupil should pro- 
ceed to learn the still more important 
motions of the legs. These are likewise 
three in number—one of preparation, and 
two of propulsion. First, the legs are 
drawn up as far as possible, by bending 
the knees, and keeping the feet widely 
separated; second, they are pushed with 
force backward and outward, so that they 
spread as far as possible; and, third, the 
legs are brought together, thus acting 
powerfully upon the wedge of water 
which they enclosed. 

The motion in the water should be as 
straight forward as possible, and the 
more the head is immersed the easier is 
the swimming. Rising at every stroke 
—hreasting, as it is called—is both tire- 
some and inelegant. 

All these movements should be made 
with slowness, and deliberately, without 
the least flurry. The learner will soon 
breathe naturally, and as the motions are 
really natural, he will not be long in 
acquiring them. If he draw in his breath 
as lie rises, and breathe it out as he sinks, 
he will time his strokes, and avoid swal- 
lowing water. Those who have been ac- 


customed to fresh water, must be par- 


ticularly careful when they go into the 
sea, the water of which is very nauseous. 
Plunging or Diving.—In leaping into 
the water, feet first, which is done from 
rocks, bridges, and even from the yards 
and masts of lofty vessels, the feet must 
be kept close together, and the arms 
either held close to the side or over 
the head. In diving head-foremost, the 
hands must be put together, so as to 
ulvide the water before the head. The 
10 
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hands are also in a proper position for 
striking-out. 

__ It is wonderful how easy the swimmer 
directs his course under water. If he 
wishes to go down or come up, or swim 
to the right or left, he has but to bend 
his head and body in that direction, and 
after a littie use he will do this almost 
unconsciously, as if his movements were 
the result of volition alone. 

In descending in the water, bend the 
head so as to bring the chin near thie 
breast, and curve the back in the sawe 
direction; in ascending, hold back the 
head and hollow the back. In swimming 
over the surface, look up to the sky. I 
is quite impossible to dive beneath the 
surface in this position. 

Swimming in Deep Water.—Ia the 
swimming schools of Prussia the pupi'. 
are taught in deep water, sustained by » 
belt, and a rope attached to a pole, whic: 
the teacher holds as a lever over a rail- 
ing. The motions of the arms, then of 
the legs, and then both together, are 
practised by word of command, like mili- 
tary exercises. The support is given as 
required. After a few lessons the pole is 
dispensed with—then the rope; but the 
pupil is stili kept, until proficient, within 
reach of the pole. 

This mode of learning to swim is like 
that practised in teaching boys to ride 
in the circus. A rope, fastened to a belt, 
passes through a ring in the saddle, and 
the end is held by the riding-master in 
the centre of the ring. If the boy falls 
his teacher has only to draw upon the 
rope, and he is secure from danger, and 
ready to spring to his feet again. 

Those who are learning to swim i 
shallow water, and without a teaclier, 
may find an advantage in the following 
method :— 

When the learner has acquired sone 
facility in swimming, and wishes to fry 
to swim out of his depth, he should tirs' 
venture to cross a stream which may be 
a foot or two overhead in the middle 
He must not be alarmed at not feeling 
ground under his feet, or make quick and 
short strokes, and breathe at the wrong 
time, so that he involuntarily swallows 
water; all which mishaps, of course, in- 
crease the hurry and agitation, and mak 
it dificult for him to get back to shore 
Learners should, therefore, never venture 
out of their depth, without having firs: 
practised such istisions only as they are 
certain they can accomplis!:; for 1! ther 
can swin eight or ten ~— withou! 
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allowing their feet to touch the bottom, 
they can fearlessly attempt to cross a 
deep stream of only half that width, and 
so on, increasing the distance by degrees; 
they will thus progressively attain pre- 
sence of mind, and find that the deeper 
the water, the greater is its sustaming 
power and the easier they will be enabled 
to swim in it. 

Treading Water.—This is a favourite 
position in the water, and useful as a 
means of resting in swimming long dis- 
tances. The position is perpendicular ; 
the hands are placed upon the hips, or 
kept close to the side, to assist in ba- 
lancing the body, being moved like fins 
at the wrist only. The feet are pushed 
down alternately, so as to support the 
head above water; and the bade may be 
raised in this way to a considerable 
extent. While in this position, if the 
lead be thrown back so as to bring the 
nose and mouth uppermost, and the chest 
somewhat inflated, the swimmer may sink 
till his head is nearly covered, and remain 
for any length of time in this position 
without motion, taking care to breathe 
very slowly. 

Upright Swinming—System of Ber- 
vardi.—Bernardi, an Italian teacher of 
swimming, who has written a treatise 
upon the subject, warmly recommends 
the upright position im swimming as 
being in conformity with the accustomed 
movements of the limbs; from the free- 
dom of the hands and arms, greater fa- 
cility of breathing, and less risk of being 
caught hold of by persons struggling in 
the water, 

Though this method can never super- 
sede that taught by nature, and the frog, 
her best professor, it may be practised for 
variety’s sake. The great difficulty is in 
keeping the head properly balanced, for 
whichever way it inclines, over goes the 
body. 

Side Stetanming.—In swimming on 
either side, the motions of the legs have 
No alteration, but are perforined as usual. 
Lo swim on the left side, lower that side, 
Which is done with the slightest effort, 
and ae per no instructions. Then strike 
forward with the left hand, and sideways 
with the right, keeping the back of the 
‘atter to the front, with the thumb side 
downward, so as to act as an oar. In 
a . _ — side, strike out with 
Lhe righ and, ; se » le 
oar. To ra sn — = for an 
stretch out the lower arm r " ren ys 

ne lower arm the instant that 


a strike is made by the feet shy: 
with the other ome ona wpe 
head at the mstant that the feet a 
urging the swimmer forward; and while 
the upper hand is carried forward, anj 
the feet are contracted, the lower hand 
must be drawn toward the body, This 
method is full of variety, and capable of 
great rapidity, but it is also very fy. 
tiguing. 

Thrusting.—This is a beautiful variety 
of this exercise, and much used by accom. 
plished swimmers. The legs and feet are 
worked as in ordinary swimming, but: the 
hands and arms very differently. One 
arm—say the right—should be lifted 
wholly out of the water, thrust forward 
to its utmost reaching, and then dropped 
upon the water with the hand hollowed, 
and then brought back by a powerful 
movement, pulling the water toward the 
opposite armpit. At the same time the 
body must be sustained and steadied by 
the left hand, working in a small circle, 
and as the right arm comes back from its 
far reach to the armpit, the left is carry- 
ing in an easy sweep from the breast to 
the hip. The left arm is thrust forward 
alternately with the right, and by these 
varied movements, great rapidity 1s com- 
bined with much ease. 

Swimming on the Back.—This is the 
easiest of all modes of swimming, because 
in this way a larger portion of the body 
is supported by the water. It 1s very 
useful to ease the swimmer from the 
creater exertion of more rapid methods, 
and especially when a long continuance 
in deep water is unavoidable. The 
swimmer can turn easily to this position, 
or if learning, he has but to incline slowly 
backward, keeping his head on a line with 
his body, and letting his ears sink below 
the surface. Then placing his hands upon 
his hips he can push himself along with 
his feet and legs with perfect ease, an 
considerable rapidity. por 

The hands may be used to assist 2 
propelling in this mode by bringing them 
up edgewise toward the armpits, and then 
pushing them down, the fingers fronting 
inward, and the thumb part down. This 
is called “ winging.” 

The hands may be used at discretion, 
the application of force in one direction 
of course giving motion in the other ; am 
the best methods are soon learned when 
once the pupil has acquired confidence ™ 
his buoyant powers. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 


A STORY WITH A MORAL, FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Mr. and Mrs. Gipson lived in a very 
pretty villa, standing in its own grounds, 
on the beautiful banks of the Thames 
at Richmond. Being in affluent circum- 
stances, they had fitted up their house 
with all the comforts and luxuries which 
ingenuity and taste can devise and wealth 
procure ; so that nowhere within twenty 
iniles of London could you have met 
with a more charming country-house 
than Laburnum Lodge. The possessor 
of this enviable retreat from the bustle 
and smoke of town, had not, however, 
much actual enjoyment of his handsome 
house and well laid-out grounds. 

Mr. Gibson was a large railway con- 
tractor ; and, when not absent from home, 
which was frequently the case, spent 
uost of the day at his office in the Hf 
whither he went early of a morning, only 
getting back to Richmond for a late 
dinner. The loss of so much of her hus- 
band’s society would have been keenly 
felt by Mrs. Gibson, but that she had a 
son, and this boy, who was seldom 
out of her sight, so engrossed his mo- 
ther’sthoughts and affections that her 
chief happiness centered in him. 

Up to his seventh year his mother had 
never willingly left him for a single day ; 
when, therefore, he reached that age, it 
required all Mrs. Gibson’s confidence in 
her husband’s judgment to give her con- 
sent to Herbert’s being sent to school. 
This point was not carried without many 
an animated discussion between the hus- 
band and wife; but Mr. Gibson, who had 
been educated at Merchant ‘T'aylors’, was 
a strong advocate for public schools, so 
at last it was settled that little Herbert 
should go to the Charter House. 

Great was the fond mother’s grief at 
this separation from her boy ; and though 
during the short time her husband was 
at home she kept up her spirits, so soon 
as he was gone her heart sank and she 
felt that the great charm of her days was 
over. Inexcuse for this somewhat weak 
partiality, it must be urged that Herbert 
vas n0 ordinary boy; so handsome was 
ue as often to attract the notice of 
Strangers ; and the little fellow’s manners 
Were as engaging as his appearance was 
Prepossessing. In addition to this, his 
‘ntelligence, docility, and amiable dispo- 


sition made him a general favourite ; and, 
but for his father’s wise measure of 
sending him early to school, the boy 
might have run a great risk of being 
spout. | 

Herbert was so fond of his mother 
that the desire of spending Sunday at 
home was sufficient to make him the most 
attentive scholar in his class; and not 
only did he distinguish himself in his 
studies, but his conduct was excellent, so 
anxious was he not to forfeit this indul- 
gence. Though Mrs. Gibson enjoyed the 
society of her boy Saturday evening and 
all the following day, not content with 
this, she regularly presented herself once 
a week at the Charter House, out of 
school hours, for the pleasure of spendin 
half an hour with Herbert ; after which 
she would go home cheered, and look 
forward to the next meeting, or count 
up the weeks to the holidays. 

From Mrs. Gibson’s absorbing love for 
her son, one would naturally conclude he 
was an only child; but this was not the 
case. Herbert had a sister, three years 
younger than himself. An aunt of Mrs. 
Gibson’s, a lady without children, residing 
at Farnham, but who was staying in the 
house when this child was born, felt great 
pity for the infant, which proved to be a 
puny, sickly thing; and finding that 
Mrs. Gibson was not strong enough to 
nurse this child, as she had done her 
former one, Mrs. Miller, the lady in 
question, offered to take it under her 
charge, and procure for it the services of 
a healthy woman at Farnham, who was 
well known to her. The babe, accord- 
ingly, accompanied Mrs. Miller back to 
her home, and the latter soon became so 
attached to her little charge that she pro- 
posed to its parents to adopt the girl and 
leave her the whole of her fortune. 

Mr. Gibson; who knew that his child 
would be in good hands, as his aunt was 
an excellent, religious woman, had no 
scruple in accepting so advantageous an 
offer for his daughter, more especially as 
her mother made no objection to her 
living from home. 

Mrs. Miller rarely left Farnham, so 
Beatrice saw but little of her parents; 
and, when she was three years old, her 


father died. 
13—2 
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Out of respect to the memory of a 
husband whom she had loved and es- 
teemed, Mrs. Gibson did not withdraw 
Herbert from the Charter House, where 
he had not long been placed when his 
excellent father died. . 

After her nephew’s death, Mrs. Miller’s 
visits to town were discontinued ; and 
so small was the interest Mrs. Gib- 
son took in her daughter, that she con- 
tented herself with occasionally writing 
to Mrs. Miller, and under one pretext 
and another, dispensed with going to 
Farnham to see her. 

Beatrice had reached her fifth year 
when, one morning, Mrs. Gibson received 
a letter with the Farnham post-mark, 
announcing the sudden death of Mrs. 
Miller, who had been carried off by a 
heart-disease, and the speedy return of 
Beatrice, who would travel im charge of 
a trustworthy person. 

The latter announcement was far from 
giving Mrs. Gibson that pleasure which 
a mother naturally feels at getting back 
her child. All the interest she took in 


Beatrice was limited to a feeling of sa- 
tisfaction that her daughter would be rich 
when she came of age, and therefore 
likely to marry well, however plain she 


might turn out. 

Beatrice had been a very puny, sickly 
infant, and her mother took it almost for 
granted that she would not grow up 
good-looking. 

Though Mrs. Gibson felt little pleasure 
at Beatrice’s coming, she nevertheless 
rang the bell for her maid, and gave 
orders that a comfortable room should be 
got. ready for her, and that this servant 
should sleep with her. The lady’s maid 
was so much put out at finding herself 
all at once transformed into a nurse, that 
it did not seem likely the poor child would 
meet with a friend in her; but as she 
abstained from expressing her dissatisfac- 
tion to her mistress, it did not attract the 
notice of the latter, who was occupied 
with her own thoughts. 

Beatrice arrived, three days after, in 
charge of an old servant, who had been 
thirty years in the service of Mrs. Miller 
Both were in deep mourning, and both 
shed tears, especially Beatrice, who, when 
bidden by the lady’s maid to come with 
her to her mistress, clung to her nurse’s 
arm, oyns: “Don’t leave me, Martha! 
don’t leave me!” and, repeatine thi : 
the twentieth time, she ma po cag 
her mother’s presence. 


Mrs. Gibson, touched with the child’s 
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grief, rose with an impulse to take her 
on her lap and kiss her; but the littl 
girl, still more frightened at the sight of 
a strange face, rushed into Martha’s 
arms, and said, terrified: “I want t, 
go back to mamma.” 

Susan, Mrs. Gibson’s maid, who was 
helping her mistress todress for dinner 
being much annoyed with the child. 
cries, turned to her, saying, “ But, miss 
you are now with your mamma,” 

“No, no!” cried Beatrice. “This js 
not mamma’s house. I want to go back 
to Farnham.” 

The repugnance to her mother whieh 
the poor child testified, did not, as one 
may suppose, incline that mother’s heart 
to ler; and the indifference she had 
hitherto felt towards Beatrice was almost 
turned to dislike when all her efforts to 
calm the child proved useless, though se- 
conded by Martha’s caresses and en- 
treaties. At last, after having cried for 
an hour, Beatrice, worn out with her pas- 
sionate emotion, fell asleep in Martha’s 
arms; who, taking advantage of this to 
spare her the pain of bidding good-bye, 
gently laid her on a sofa, and took leave 
of Mrs. Gibson. 

Before Martha got down stairs she was 
overtaken by Mrs. Gibson, who, struck 
with a sadden thought, had followed her. 

“Stop a moment, Martha!” said she. 
“Do you mean to go back to Farnham?” 

“No, ma’am; I intend to live at my 
sister’s, in London. With the legacy 
which my kind mistress has left me, and 
what I can earn by taking in needlework, 
I hope to live without being a burden to 
any one.” 

“ Well, Martha, as you don’t mean to 
go back to Farnham, and seem to be s0 
fond of Miss Beatrice——” : 

« Oh, ma’am!” broke in Martha; “! 
could not love her better if she was my 
own child. Ah! my poor mistress wass0 
fond of her.” 

“Then why leave her? You are 10 
too old to continue in service ; and if you 
like to enter mine, fixing your own wages, 
you will have nothing to do but look after 
Miss Beatrice.” i 

To Mrs. Gibson’s great relief the offe: 
was readily acceptea; Martha only asking 
leave to spend two days with her sister 
to make some necessary arrangements; 
but she was the first to propose not leav- 
ing the house till Beatrice was in bed am 
sound asleep. Moen 

Thanks to the child’s great fatigue, sue 
was carried off and undressed by Martha 
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without once opening her eyes; and 
Susan, her mother’s maid, had a quiet 
night. This calm, however, did not last 
long; at daybreak, Beatrice awoke, and 
seeing only this woman by her side, began 
+o ery and loudly call for Martha. Susan, 
aroused, tried to soothe her, and even got 
up to fetch some picture-books to amuse 
er, telling her to keep quiet, for that 
Martha would soon be back. ‘The child, 
however, was not to be pacified ; and 
Susan, losing all patience, exclaimed— 
“Tf you go on in this way you shall have 
a good whipping. Leave off at once.” 
And so saying she gave the child a smart 
slap. 
iii who had never before been 
struck, was so startled and frightened she 
buried her head under the bedclothes, 
smothering her sobs that Susan might not 
hear her ery. When eight o’clock struck 
she suffered herself to be taken up and 
dressed without uttering a word, so great 
was her fear of Susan. When of her own 
accord Beatrice knelt down to say her 
prayers, Susan thought this a good op- 
portunity to go to her mistress and com- 
plain of the naughtiness of this child, 
whom, she asserted, had been treated by 
her with the greatest kindness. Mrs. 
Gibson, irritated at her report, went in 
to Beatrice, whom she found sitting in 
the furthest corner of the room, and, in 
the absence of Susan, crying bitterly. 

“ What is the reason of your crying so, 
Beatrice? Are you poorly ?” asked her 
mother, in a cold, severe tone. “ Why 
are you so naughty to kind Susan? What 
do you want ?” 

At the words “kind Susan,” the child 
looked up, her eyes opening wide with 
surprise, for she remembered the hard 
slap Susan had given her; but, too 
frightened to speak of this, she only veu- 
tured to say— 

“T want Martha.” 

“Martha is coming back to-morrow 
evening, and if you will be good till then, 
she shall stay here always; and,” con- 
unued Mrs. Gibson, in a pettish tone, 
“as you only care for Martha, you need 
fee no one else in the house.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad Martha’s coming!” 
cried Beatrice, her face lighted up with 
joy. 

“The child is really insufferable,” cried 
Mrs. Gibson, turning to leave the room. 
Susan followed her mistress, which the 
atter perceiving, said— 

“And yet she must not be left alone ; 

am gomg this morning to London to 


see my lawyer, and shall dine in town: 
therefore, Susan, you must stay with Miss 
Beatrice till Martha comes back. I will 
send John to buy her a doll, and some 
other toys. ‘Try and amuse her. I am 
afraid she is an unamiable child, but | 
don’t like her to fret so much.” 

The fear with which Susan had inspired 
the child, and the latter’s hope that her 
beloved Martha really was coming back, 
restrained Beatrice from giving way to 
any more outbursts of grief; and so all 
went on quietly till the next evening, 
when Martha made her appearance. 

Mrs. Gibson immediately went with) 
her into Beatrice’s room, who no sooner 
saw her than she rushed into her arms in 
a transport of joy. Mrs. Gibson felt re- 
lieved of a great weight at Martha’s re- 
turn; but she lingered a few minutes in 
the nursery to give some orders. 

Martha was told that Beatrice would 
take her meals in the nursery with her ; 
for Mrs. Gibson dined too late for the 
child, and, besides, saw a good deal of 
company. Beatrice was also to go out 
walking with her nurse, every day that tlie 
weather would allow. While her mother 
was giving her instructions, Beatrice, not 
listening to a word that was said, con- 
tinued to caress Martha. 

Mrs. Gibson, now thinking that she 
had said all that was necessary, turned to 
leave the room. 

“<If you please, ma’am, at what time 
wouid you like me to bring Miss Beatrice 
to see you?” Martha inquired. 

“ At ten o’clock, when I breakfast.”’ 

The old servant was not a close ob- 
server of character, nor a woman of much 
penetration; but it had not escaped her 
notice, that while Mrs. Gibson was in the 
room, she had not addressed a single 
word to her child, nor had the child even 
looked at her mother; however, when she 
recalled what had passed the day before 
yesterday, she ascribed the coldness, on 
Mrs. Gibson’s part, to her feeling hurt 
at the way in which Beatrice had behaved 
on her arrival, and she determined to take 
pains to get the child to make amends 
for conduct which, at her age, was very 
excusable. The next morning, therefore, 
before taking Beatrice to her mother, she 
tried to impress upon her to mind and be 
gentle and obedient, that it might be 
forgotten she had been wilful, and shown 
she did not like her new home. 

Beatrice promised to do as she was 
told; but kept on repeating, she was very 
frightened of the Jady, as she would cali 
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her mother. And so it was, that when 
brought into the breakfast-room, Martha 
had almost to drag her up to her mamma, 
who very coldly kissed her on her fore- 
head: and, during the interview, which 
only lasted five minutes, it was Martha 
who had to reply to everything Mrs. 
Gibson said. Beatrice, intimidated, 
scarcely dared raise her eyes from the 
carpet, and never let go her hold of 
Martha's apron. 

For three days, during which there was 
no change in Beatrice’s manner, while in 
her mother’s presence, Martha vainly ex- 
hausted all her eloquence to induce her 
to behave differently. It must, however, 
be owned, she accompanied her counsels 
with reasons little calculated to give them 
weight. 

“You see, my dear child, your mother 
does not care for you. All the servants 
tell me she is completely taken up with 
your brother, and that she only loves 
him; you must, therefore, be very good 
and obedient, that she may not quite take 
a dislike to you.” 

Such speeches, one may suppose, were 
not very likely to efiect their object. 
The day after Martha had delivered her 
longest lecture, Beatrice was amusing 
herself in the garden, into which she was 
allowed to go of amorning. Martha, who 
was seated on a bench working, was so 
taken up with her occupation, that she 
never perecived the little girl was gather- 
ing the flowers to make herself a nosegay ; 
but Mrs. Gibson happening to come to 
the window, immediately saw her. 

It so happened that one of Herbert’s 
chief pleasures was to cultivate flowers, 
and it was his especial piece of garden, 
in which everything had been planted by 
himself, that Beatrice was now inad- 
vertently despoiling. 

One may suppose how vexed Mrs. 
Gibson was at this piece of mischief : 
hastily opening the window, she cried, in 
an angry tone— 

“What are you about, Martha, to let 
Miss Beatrice gather the flowers? ‘Tell 
her she is never to touch them, if she 


wishes me to allow her to eo into the 
garden.” ; 


‘a will take care she never dues so 
again, said Martha, quite startled. 
* Poor child! 
doing any harm; for at Farnham . 

** P > » ya’ ‘ . 

1 Remember, once for all, that what 
you did at Farnham, it does not follow 


she did not know she was 


you should do here,” 


0 | 10 | broke in Mrs. 
Gibson, impatiently, 
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At the first a of her 
voice in anger, Beatrice, throwine 
her flowers on the ground, rigs oy 
bottom of the garden, and took refuse i 
a toolhouse, where Martha found he, 
crying bitterly. 

“ Oh, how angry and unkind she jg!” 
cried the little girl to her nurse, who 
blamed herself for her own negligence, 

“No, no, my dear child, it was my 
fault; I ought not to have let you piek 
the flowers, without first asking leaye. 
but as I have promised it shall never 
happen again, your mother is no longer 
angry.” 

“Oh, nurse! perhaps she will punish 
me.” 

“Punish you! How can you be so 
foolish, Miss Beatrice. I tell you she 
does not think any more about it; and 
I’ll engage she wont speak of it to 
you.” 

To tell the truth, Martha was not quite 
so sure of what she asserted to comfort 
the child, viz., that Mrs. Gibson would 
not again allude to the matter; but re. 
peating to herself, “ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof”—a favourite 
saying of hers, she hastened to divert 
Beatrice’s thoughts, by taking her out 
a walk. 

The next morning, when Martha 
brought up Beatrice’s and her own 
breakfast, she said— ' 

“Ts not this lucky? your brother is 
here; and when we go in to your mamma, 
he will be there; and she will be so full 
of him, that she wont have time to think 
about yesterday and the flowers.” 

“Then he is going to breakfast wita 
her?” said Beatrice. 

“Yes; and after that they'll go t 
church together; so eat up your break- 
fast with a good appetite, for we shant 
be scolded.” 

Mrs. Gibson having been, as usual, to 
the Charter House during the week, had 
not failed to tell Herbert of Beatrice’s a- 
rival ; nor to impart to him that the poor 
girl was the most disagreeable, unamiable 
child she had ever come across. In spite 
of this very unfavourable report, Herbert 
had still a great wish to see his sister; 
when Beatrice, therefore, came into the 
room, he ran up to her, and kissing het 
very affectionately, said— 

“Good morning, dear Beatrice! [am 
very glad you have come to live with us. 

‘lo Mrs. Gibson’s surprise, Beatrice let 
her brother kiss her without shrinking 
from him. 
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“Mamma! is she going to breakfast 
with us ?” 

“No; she has already breakfasted ; 
she gets hers earlier than I do.” 

“But you will come and sit by me; 
wont you, Beatrice ?” 

And so saying, Herbert placed a chair 
beside his own, and lifted Beatrice on to 
it, without any resistance on her part. 
She kept her eyes fixed on his face ; but 
there was no fear nor dislike in the look 
with which she regarded him. 

“Oh, mamma! she really is nice look- 
ing.” whispered Herbert to his mother. 

In fact, Beatrice was not plain; the 
delicacy of her infancy had left her pale 
and thin, but she had large soft brown 
eyes, and not a bad nose; her mouth, 
however, was too large; and this was 
rendered more apparent by the loss of 
some of her first teeth. 

“Are vou not very glad to come to 
us?” said Herbert, who did not despair 
of taming her. 

“She is coutented, so long as Martha 
is with her,’ said Mrs. Gibson. “ She 
does not care for any one else.” 

“ Have you brought her up ?” inquired 
Herbert of the old servant. 

“{ have been with her ever since she 
was born,” Martha replied, dryly enough. 

“Ah! that accounts for it; you get 
very fond of any one who has never left 
you,” said the little boy, looking affec- 
tiouately at his mother. *‘* But you will 
love me alittle bit; wont you, Beatrice ?” 
continued he. 

A scarcely perceptible smile moved 
Beatrice’s lips; but she made no reply. 

Mrs. Gibson, at this moment, referring 
to her watch, exclaimed— 

“My dear boy! it is later than I 

thought. Make haste, and get ready 
for church, while I go and put on my 
things,” ; 
, amma | is Beatrice going with 
“No; she will go out with Martha in 
the morning, and in the afternoon ae- 
company her to church.” 
Herbert could only linger to say— 
‘Good-bye, for the present, Beatrice ; 
the holidays begin next Saturday, and 
then I shall be at home for six weeks ; 
Wont that be pleasant °” 

“Good-bye,” said Beatrice, looking 
Wisttully after him, as he ran out of the 
room, 

Martha had not witnessed without 
much anger and jealousy how much 
Mrs. Gibson preferred her son to her 
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danghter, aud she walked back to the 
nursery in dissatisfied silence. No sooner 
had they got there than Beatrice ex- 
claimed, with a pleased look— 

“Oh! nurse, how nice he is!” 

“Who?” asked Martha, pettishly, 
all the time knowing that Herbert was 
meant. 

“ Why! Herbert, of course,” said 
Beatrice. 

** Poor child!” muttered Martha; “ she 
does not know all the harm he does her.” 

“Oh, nurse!” cried Beatrice, who had 
eaught the words, “I aw sure Herbert 
will never do me any harm: he is far too 
good,” 

And here the instinct of the child spoke 
more truly than the reason of tlhe woman. 

That evening Mrs. Gibson asked if 
Beatrice could read, and Martha replying 
that she had begun to learn a little before 
Mrs. Miller’s death, she continued— 

“T have been thinking about this, and 
as Susan tells me she knows of a nice 
daily nursery governess, [ shall engage 
this young person to come and teach her 
to read, write, and cipher. And, Beatrice, 
I expect you will show a wish to please 
me, by being very industrious.” 

Beatrice made no answer; but as 
Susan’s name was a bugbear to her, she 
obstinately determined not to learn of 
any one recommended by her. 

This was very naughty of the little 
girl; but she was a child of quick feel- 
ings — perfectly docile in the hands of 
those she loved, but refractory under 
harsh or cold treatment. Susan and she 
were no better friends now than they had 
been at their first meeting: the former 
was not careful to hide from the child 
that she looked upon her as a disagree- 
able intruder; and Beatrice, keeping in 
mind the slap she had from her, regarded 
Susan with fear and dislike; and as this 
servant was much liked by her mistress, 
the child began to associate the one with 
the other in her mind, and to extend to 
her motherthe aversion she bore to Susan. 

A few mornings after, the daily go- 
verness was ushered into the nursery by 
Susan, but Beatrice, clinging to Martha's 
arm, declared she would not learn; and 
all that the three women could do to 
vanquish her obstinacy was useless. 
Obliged to give way to the sobs and eries 
of the child, who would not listen to a 
word that was said, Susan went to tell 
her mistress; and one may imagine what 
an exaggerated report she—before preju- 
diced against the child, and now irritated 
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by her present conduct—inade to Mrs 


Gibson, who was so displeased that she 
sent for Martha, and after reprimanding 
her for spoiling Beatrice, told her to tell 
the latter that she should be considered 
in disgrace, not allowed any indulgences, 
nor suffered to see her mother until she 
submitted and obeyed. 

“] don’t care,” said Beatrice, when 
Martha, in tears, told her this sentence. 
“JT don’t wish to go and see Aer; and | 
promise to be very good with you, and 
obey you always.” 

So saying she got upon the old woman’s 
lap, threw her arms round her neck, 
wiped away her tears with her little hand, 
and begged her not to fret. 

Martha, touched by so much affection, 
dried her eyes and consoled herself with 
the thought that such a state of things 
could not last long; for mother or child, 
sooner or later, must give in. 

Next Saturday, when Herbert came 
home for his holidays, his first inquiry, 
after kissing his mother, was for Beatrice. 

Mrs. Gibson accordingly told him what 
had occurred, and broke into bitter com- 
— of the shocking disposition of 
seatrice, begging him not to speak about 
her until the little rebel had become sub- 
missive to her will. 

Herbert was too much in the habit of 
obeying his mother to vehture another 
word on the forbidden subject, especially 
as he saw she was just now greatly irri- 
tated against his sister; therefore, al- 
though much disappointed at not having 
Beatrice to talk and play with, he 
patiently waited for some more favourable 
time to plead the culprit’s cause. 

The next morning Herbert, who rose 
much earlier than his mother, perceived 
Beatrice in the garden—for since her 
disgrace the little girl was only allowed 
to go there before Mrs. Gibson got up 
and while Martha was doing the nurser , 

He hastened down to meet her. Bea- 
trice no sooner saw him than, far from 
running away, she came to meet him, and 
the two, hand in hand, walked silently 
into an arbour. P 

“Are you glad to see me, Beatrice ?” 
ask go nego gy : a a = —_ 
come into the garden s : tag Sa arg 

) the gi so early, for Martha 
will soon be here to take me away.” 

. “You like to be with me, don’t you 
seatrice P ing 
“Yes, because you speak kindly and 

are good to me, as mamma Miller was.” 

“You loved her very much, Beatrice 2” 
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“Oh, yes; and I love her ' 
she has gone up to heaven, she will am 
come back to me: and when I think a 
that it makes me cry,” and the tears cam 
into the yee little girl’s eyes. , 

“Think that you have got me, and that 
we shall be together,” said Herbert, kiss. 
ing her. 

“Oh, yes, that will be very nice: 
but——-” 

* But,” cried Herbert, interrupting 
her, “tell me, is it true that you wont 
learn to read ?” 

“Yes.” 

“© And why ?” 

“Because it would please the /ady and 
Susan, and | don’t want to please them.” 

Herbert was three years and a half 
older than his sister, and from being 
thrown among other boys, and from the 
development of mind which study pro- 
duces, was greatly Beatrice’s superior in 
point of intelligence. Aware of the feel- 
ings with which his sister was regarded 
in the house, not even the great respect 
and affection which he had for his mother 
could make him lay all the blame on 
Beatrice. He saw in her a poor child 
terrified and exasperated by the treat: 
ment she had met with, and he reasoned 
that she could not have such a bad dis- 
position, since she showed herself gentle 
and aifectionate to Martha and himself, 
indeed to any one who seemed to love 
her. 

But before Beatrice could hope to gain 
her mother’s aifection, it was absolutely 
necessary, in the first place, for her to 
obtain Mrs. Gibson’s pardon by an act 
of obedience, to which she seemed little 
disposed ; and in his desire to make Bea- 
trice yield, Herbert thought he had ht 
on a capital plan. 

“ But consider, Beatrice, you will soon 
be a big girl, and then you will feel quite 
ashamed of not knowing how to read. 

“YT can spell already.” 

“That’s right; but don’t you wish to 
know more? Shall Zteach you? Wo 
you like to learn from me ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! but how can we m 
that? I don’t go there.” And ste 
pointed with her finger to Mrs. Gibson’ 
window. 

“Listen! I am going to work for two 
hours every morning during the holidays. 
I will ask mamma to let me do my lessoms 
in the summer-house ; and, as she never 
gets up before nine, if you will come here 
~* seven, I will hear you read for half a” 
1our.” 
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“Qh! I shall be sure to come. It is 
very different learaing from you; for you 
wont scold me; aad, besides, I shall see 
you for that time, which will be so nice.” 
" «J shall give you something every day 
to prepare for me by the uext morning, 
Beatrice; but as, at first, you wont be 
able to get your lesson learnt without 
help, you must ask Martha to assist 


you.” 


“Oh! that will be just the thing; if 


ouly you are allowed to come to the 
summer-house.” 

“Oh! Iam sure mamma will let me ; 
she is very kind, I can tell you.” 

“Yes, to you.” 

Herbert kissed Beatrice without re- 
plying to this speech, spoken in the most 
natural manner, and without any bitter- 
ness. 

Martha being punctual in coming to 
fetch her charge, the two children had 
to separate, but parted rejoicing in the 
hope of soon meeting again. 

Beatrice lost no time in telling her 
nurse that Herbert was going to teach 
ler to read, and how she should, every 
day, see this dear brother, of whom she 
was so fond; and she seemed so pleased, 
that it required all Martha’s rancour 
against Mrs. Gibson’s favourite to pre- 
vent her sharing in the joy of her dar- 
ling. This rancour, however, did not 
hinder her, that evening, telling her dear 
child she had scen the footman carry 
into the summer-house a table, books, 
and writing materials. It was, then, in 
the certainty of finding Herbert at his 
post, that Beatrice went, next morning, 
to the place appointed, where she found 
her brother awaiting her. ‘There was no 
ume to be lost; so they immediately 
opened a story book which Herbert had 
brought with him. It was curious and 
interesting to see a little boy of about 
ten years teaching a child of six; and 
the more so because, in the first lesson 
as in the following ones, the gravity of 
the master and the attention of the 
pupil never for a moment relaxed; so 
esirous was Herbert that Beatrice should 
please his mother, and so anxious was 
Beatrice to gratity Herbert. 

For three weeks the children repaired 
€very morning to the summer-house ; and, 
thanks to her painstaking tutor, to the 
‘ustruction she had already had at Mrs. 
= s, and to the trouble Martha took 

her, Beatrice could now read fluently. 
~ He morning, on coming to their ren- 
“¢vous, the little girl did not, as usual, 
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find her brother there. She sat, vainly 
expecting him, till Martha came for her, 
—and she was obliged to go in, for fear, 
if she waited longer, Mrs. Gibson's 
blinds would be drawn up. 

Martha, sceing her pet troubled and 
uneasy, readily consented to go down 
into the kitchen and question the ser- 
vants. When she came up again, shie 
told Beatrice that Herbert had been 
rather feverish in the night, and that 
Mrs. Gibson had made him stay in bed ; 
but that it would be nothing more than 
a cold. 

** We shall see, to-morrow, if he comes 
to the summer-house,” said the little 
girl; “oh, how I wish to-morrow were 
here !”? 

Beatrice fretted so much about her 
brother, wanting to know if he was in 
such pain, that Martha went downstairs 
several times during the day to bring 
her word. ‘he old woman took care 
to keep from her darling that the doctor 
who had come in the morning, and was 
to pay another visit before night, feared 
there was something serious the matter. 
But the poor child was, nevertheless, 
very sad: could not play, and would 
scarcely eat anything, saying she was not 
hungry. . . 

You may suppose, it was in vain Bea- 
trice sought the summer-house next day. 

However, as the poor girl had not the 
heart to go anywhere else, Martha, for 
the following week, continued to take 
her into the garden every morning at 
seven o’clock, carefully concealing trom 
her that her brother was growing worse. 

One morning, the old servant coming 
later than usual to fetch her, Beatrice, 
surprised at this, said to her that nme 
o’clock had struck, and that Mrs. Gib- 
son’s blinds would be drawn up imme- 
diately. 

“Oh,” rejoined Martha, “ we can stay 
as long as we like in the garden now ; 
for your mamma does not leave your 
brother’s room, which looks out into the 
yard.” Apprised of this, Beatrice, the 
next morning, as soon as she found herseli 
alone in the garden, cautiously approached 
the dining-room, which had I'rench win- 
dows, opening out on to the lawn; looking 
in, she saw, as she had expected, one o! 
the servants doing the room. This was 
what she wanted, and pushing open the 
window, she ran up to her, crying out,— 
“Qh, Jane! do tell me how Herbert 
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morning, miss; but he was very ill yes- 
terday. It is to be hoped that he wont 
die; for L am sure it would be the death 
of my poor mistress.” So saying, she 
left the room. 

Beatrice had been so far from sup- 
posing Herbert's life was in danger that 
this answer fell upon her like a thunder- 
bolt. She sat down upon a chair, and 
burst into a flood of tears; for, sce she 
had lost Mrs. Miller, she knew that to 
die was to go away for ever. So she 
remained for some time full of the 
dreadful thought that she should not see 
Herbert any more, and forgetful that she 
might be found here any moment by her 
mother. 

Suddenly, Beatrice, who had been 
brought up very religiously by Mrs. 
Miller, threw herself on her knees, and, 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes, 
implored God that he would not let her 
brother dic. She was thus engaged when 
Mrs. Gibson, who wanted something out 
of the room, softly entered. At sight of 
the child on her knees she was much sur- 
prised, and, approaching her, said, very 
gently—‘ Are you praying, Beatrice ?” 

‘1 was asking God not to let Herbert 
die,” said Beatrice, rising, with the tears 
running down her cheeks. 

Much moved, Mrs. Gibson stooped 
down, and, for the first time in her life, 
affectionately kissed Beatrice, saying— 
“Now go back to the nursery, my dear ; 
Herbert is much better this morning, 
und, when he is well enough to bear it 
you shall come and see him.” 

Beatrice, drying her eyes, looked 
smilingly up into her niother’s face—that 
face which only the evening before she 
had SO much dreaded, and immediately 
obeved. : 


a ae : 
Pleased as Beatrice was, her joy did 
not exceed Martha’s when the old nurse 


learned what had oecurred. 
Beatrice 
that she 


She made 
so over the story a second time 
tight be quite sure of the very 
words M rs. Gibson had used; so Beatrice 
repeated that her mother had kissed her 
had called her “ My dear;” and then 
Joyousiy exclaimed—“*Oh! my brother 
was right when he told me that she was 
so kind.” ; 

During the following week the little 
boy got so rapidly better that the medical 
meu let him take more nourishment and 
leave his bed every day a little: while 
Martha, who did not fail to learn the 
sane progress the invalid was making, 
wrought Beatrice an improved report 
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every day, which made the | 
clap her hands, and exclain— 

“Oh, I am so glad! and Dp 
mamma will let me see him soon.” 

At last, one day, more than a week 
after Beatrice’s happy interview with her 
mother—a time which had seemed an age 
to the child—just as she and her nurse 
were sitting down to dinner, a knock 
came to the door. Martha called out 
“Come in;” and Thomas entered, say. 
ing his mistress wished Miss Beatrice tp 
come downstairs. 

“TY will bring her directly,” said 
Martha, her eyes sparkling with pleasure: 
and no time was lost, the little girl being 
quite as eager as her nurse to obey the 
summons. ‘ Mind, my dear child,” said 
Martha, as they went downstairs at a 
pace no longer very easy to the old 
woman; *‘mind and behave while wit 
your mamma just as you used to do with 
mamma Miller.” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Beatrice; “Iam 
no longer at all afraid of her.” 

But what contributed still further to 
reassure the little girl was, that as soon 
as they came into the room, Mrs. Gibson 
said :— 

“Martha, you may leave Miss Beatrice; 
she will dine with us.” 

These gracious words satisfied Beatrice 
that she was taken into favour. 

She stooped to kiss Herbert, who was 
lying on the sofa, and he whispered to her— 

“Dear Beaty, if you would be the first 
to speak to mamma.” 

Beatrice understood him, and gomg up 
to her mother, she said, reddening— 

“Will you forgive me, mamma: Tam 
very sorry for having been so naughty. 

“T willingly forgive you, my dear 
child,” replied her mother, kissing her, 
“for your brother has told me all, and | 
know that you have been learning to read, 
and Iam glad you have tried to please 
me.” 

The time was gone by when Beatrte 
would have answered, that she had not 
done so to please the lady. 7 

Taken into favour, and no longer afraid 
of her mother, this day was to her the 
first of many happy ones. From hence- 
forth she shared in all the pleasures @& 
indulgences granted to her brother ; her 
good qualities, hitherto checked by 4 
and coldness, rapidly expanded ™ the 
genial atmosphere of love, and it was - 
long before Mrs. Gibson regarded me 
her children with an equal degree ° 
affection. W. 
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POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 





PART I.—WHAT WE ARE, AND WHAT WE MAY BECOME. 


Heatru is a blessing so invaluable, and 
so far beyond any price we can possibly 
pay for its preservation, that our only 
wonder is, not that human beings should 
be sedulous in attaining to a knowledge 
of the means by which it may be ensured, 
but that, in the general scheme of educa- 
tion, an age so enlightened as ours should 
fail to insist on the embodiment of some 
of the simpler rules which regulate the 
mysterious and complex mechanism of 
man in its ewrriculum, and thereby afford 
to the student an opportunity of knowing 
something of his own organisation and 
enabling him hereafter to determine for 
himself the nature and kind of disease 
with which it may please God to afflict 
him, and the relative value of the organs 
that may be engaged, so as, on the one 
hand, to relieve his mind of undue and 
unnecessary timidity, and, on the other, 
to prevent carelessness or inattention 
from degenerating into ignorant rashness 
detrimental to future welfare, and the 
effects of which it may be found impossible 
to repair. 

Favoured as our efforts in other de- 
partments of literature have been by the 
public, and anxious as we always are to 
earn their further esteem, we have ac- 
cepted the offers of a friendly and compe- 
tent hand, who has undertaken to supply 
us with oecasional papers on PoruLar 
PuystoLoey, as applied to disease, with 
no malign intention of sapping the pro- 
vince or practice of the regularly-educated 
medical man, but solely with a view to 
supply a sort of “Handy Book,” such 
as may be considered convenient and 
useful to invalids, and as a ready refer- 
ence to others; who, without being 
afflicted with ailments, are naturally 
‘nxlous to guard against their approach. 

With this short explanatory preface, 
We leave the writer to speak for himself. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF MAN. 


In order to give anything like an 
adequate notion of the union of simplicity 
of design and complexity of structure of 
the organism of the human frame, I con- 
sider it necessary to go back to the ulti- 
mate elements that compose it, in order 
that when referring to them hereafter my 


meaning may be perfectly understood, 
and in order, also, that the requisite value 
may be placed upon the changes and 
transformations they will be found to 
undergo. I place considerable importance 
on this preliminary branch of study, be- 
cause, without attending to it somewhat 
attentively, the general reader will hardly 
be able to follow or to comprehend me, 
although, as a matter of convenience, | 
shall avoid entering into minute details 
or dwelling on disputed points, and, so far 
as I possibly can, shall divest my state- 
ments of those technicalities which unpro- 
fessional readers cannot be supposed to 
understand. 

Physiology, then, is derived from two 
Greek words—namely, pAwsis, nature, auc 
logos, a word or discourse. Physiology as 
opposed to pathology treats of the laws o! 
life and the conditions which accompany 
them in the human body 7 Aealt/, as 
pathology does in a state of disease. [i 
is generally divided into two classes— 
organie, or vegetative, and animal, or relu- 
tive. Digestion, absorption, secretion, 
excretion, respiration and circulation are 
included in the first class, together with 
those processes of nutritive assimilation 
by which the natural waste of the dif- 
ferent parts or tissues are repaired by 
obtaining fresh materials from the blood. 
The generative processes by which the 
human race is perpetuated are also in- 
cluded in this branch. The other class. 
that of animal or relative life, treats of 
the phenomena of voluntary motion and 
sensation ; but although it is wise to re- 
member the difference between them, 1 
is necessary, also, to recollect that they 
are naturally dependent on each other, 
and that the failure of one renders the 
perfect maintenance of the other im- 
possible. 

Before we enter into any minute con- 
sideration of the different parts, and the 
uses and functions of parts, which in their 
entirety make up the human organism, if 
will be needful to give a general view of the 
chemical constitution of the human body, 
because without understanding the ulti- 
mate elements into which it is resolvable, 
it would be impossible, in the first place, 
to convey to the reader any adequate ides 
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of the wonderful and admirable unity 
and simplicity of design evident in the 
vencral formation; or, the second, to 
pursue the investigation in a manner 
calculated to satisfy or inform him as he 
coes along. 

~ 4}] known matter, then, is composed of 
sixty-five simple elements—so called, be- 
cause as yet science has failed to prove 
that they can be further decomposed— 
and of these sixty-five elements, seven- 
/een exist in the human body, not, how- 
ever, in similar proportions, nor in the 
same constancy, some being of greater 
apparent utility than others, and some 
few of them being doubted to exist by 
many writers, except as accidents which 
have been taken in with the food, and 
exercise no particular function in the 
veneral economy of life. ib! 

Of these seventeen elementary principles, 
four are called essential elements, while the 
term ducidentaulelenents isgiven tothe rest. 
The four essential elements are oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, and no 
orgwuc substance is known which does 
not contain some of them, either as 
binary, ternary, or quaternary com- 
pounds; while, as will be seen hereafter, 
many parts of the animal substance con- 
tain them all. 

The incidenfal elements are silicon, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, iron, fluorine, potas- 
siui, sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, 
copper, aluminium, and manganesium. 
Ot these, probably sulphur, iron, phos- 
phorus, and calcium are the most constant 
and useful, although we shall see that 
others of them, such as potassium and 
sodium, also play a very important part. 

_Asa further mark of the comprehen- 
sive simplicity on which creation, animate 
and inanimate, is founded, it is to be 
observeg tat in no part of the living body, 
whether animal or vegetable, is there any 
element contained which is not to be 
‘ound in ivorganic matter also. This fact 
is to be explained thus :—Soils consist of 
the débris of rocks which have suffered 
gradual change from atmospheric and 
other action; these soils contain certain 
inorganic substances—salts aud metals— 
which are necessary for the sustentation 
ol vegetable life, and without the pre- 
scuce of which it could not thrive; on 
these vegetables the brute creation, sub- 
servient to the uses of man, live; while 
mau, in bis turn, is supported by them. 
The offal derivable from both is returned 
to the soil, which it regenerates and 
fertilizes, and thus by a natural and in- 
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evitable cycle the revolution js 
and the process completed. 
The faculty of locomotion and the 
possession of consciousness, distinguish 
animal from vegetable life; but the a. 
tivity of vegetative life in vegetables 
manifests itself with the aid of external 
influences, and in animals by influences 
produced within. Heat and light are the 
remote causes of motion in vegetables 
while in the muscles and nerves of animals 
we recognise a cause of motion which we 
do not find in plants. Again, the growth 
and developinent of vegetables depend on 
the elimination, or casting out, of the 
essential element called oxygen; while, 
on the contrary, animal life is greatly 
sustained by the continual cbsorption of 
the same substance, and by its incor. 
poration and chemical combination with 
certain components of the animal body, 
Moreover, the food of vegetables, how. 
ever highly organized originally, must 
first take the form of inorganized matter, 
by putrefaction or decay, before it can 
give nutriment to plants, while highly 
organized atoms alone form the meaus 
by which the animal is developed and 
maintained in health. Over all, the great 
principle of vitality, or vital force, exerts 
its mysterious ageucy, both in animal 
and vegetable life; and as the attempt to 
discover what “life” is, has always re- 
tarded rather than advanced the progress 
of natural science, which has fixed laws 
of its own that cannot be passed, our 
wisest course is to deal with the pheno: 
mena of life which are not psychologica., 
and to treat material things in a material 
way, so that we may, as far as we Call, 
reduce our teachings to syllogisms, 0 
which the conclusions are reliable, be 
cause we can prove the premises to be 
founded in truth. In the present stale 
of science, all we can say of the term 
“vital force” is, that it 1s a collective 
term, embracing all those causes on which 
the vital properties depend. m 
There 1s, however, another force, whic 
we can better account for, and bg 
plays a very distinguished part 1 
operations of both chemistry and pred 
logy: this peculiar force, termed get 
mical affinity,” or ‘ chemical force, ' 
the utmost importance, and must be - 
steadily in view, since it is able to —_ 
plish results which neither heat, elect! 
city, nor even the vital force itself cal 
achieve. No other force, for inne 8 
capable of connecting the particles © 
two dissimilar elements into a group, 
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of uniting them into a compound, and 
although the substance or constituents 
of brain, blood, muscle, bile, or milk, are 
compound atoms, and, toa certain degree, 
subject to this force, still, as to the mode 
by which chemical compounds unite to 
form an organized body, or how the inor- 
anic and incidental combine with the 
organic and essential elements, no certain 
> ; r : 
opinion can be given. We know that 
living bodies, whether animal or vegetable, 
exhibit the peculiar property of being 
able to form themselves out of materials 
totally dissimilar from them, and which 
cannot be referred to any chemical or 
mechanical constitution, and as these 
phenomena are peculiar to living beings, 
these properties are termed vital pro- 
perties, and the force by which they are 
actuated is called vital force, while the 
general term Jurre is given to all. This 
power of self-formation from dissimilar 
materials is called plastic, assimilative, or 
formative force, and evidences its power 


in three different ways: first, in deve- 


lopment, by which process the living body 
is formed; afterwards by the increase in 
weight and size, to which the name of 


growth is given, and subsequently by the 


power called maintenance or assimilation, 
which preserves bodies in their normal 
coudition—notwithstanding the changes 


to which they are liable through the in- 


fluence of external forces or natural 
decay—bv the continual formation of 
new particles similar to those which 
have been removed. 

In the earliest formation of living 
matter, the zacleated cell is the form 
towards which organizing matter most 
commonly tends, although amongst the 
solids there are some which show no 
trace of structure; these are called simple 
or amorphous, and instances of them are 
to be found in the albumen of eggs, in 
the simple membrane which forms the 
walls of primary cells, and in the sub- 
stance called eytodlastema, in which the 


nuclei and cells are imbedded in many. 


tissues in — of development. 

In the formation, however, of the sub- 
stance which makes up the tissues and 
organs of the body, certain primary forms 
may be} distinguished by the help of the 
microscope, to which, indeed, physiology 
is wonderfully indebted for its advance. 

he simplest and smallest of these pri- 
mary forms are called granules or mole- 
en'es, which are probably formed of oily 
or fatty matter. Next to these are nuclei 
or evfoblasts, which are, for the most part, 
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minute cellules or vesicles, with simple 
membranous walls containing minute gra- 
nules and a colourless pellucid fluid. 
The composition of the xwc/ei is uncer- 
tain—sometimes they are found floating 
as in the gastric juice, or attached as in 
rudimental cellular tissue, or they are 
fixed on the surface of fibres, as in organic 
nerve fibre. The development of new 
cells is often (indeed generally) effected 
by division or multiplication of these 
original nuclei, and they are generally 
round or oval in form. ‘Then come the 
cells, which in form are oval, although 
their contents are various; in fact, they 
are peculiar according to the tissues they 
make up or belong to, and constitute the 
greater part of the proper substance of 
each. In certain tissues, these cells are 
imbedded in a substance called /nfer- 
cellular substance, which serves to keep 
them well together and to fill up vacant 
spaces. 

These are, then, the simplest forms 
which organised matter endued with life 
takes. Krom these original simple tissues 
others more important are developed and 
produced, which by the forces, called 
vital forces, as contra-distinguished from 
chemical forces, are able by their own in- 
herent properties, to form themselves into 
what they are, from materials totally dis- 
similar; and this peculiar exertion of 
vital power is called plastic, formative, or 
assimilatire force. But it is to be re- 
membered, as before observed, that in all 
the processes of development, growth, or 
maintenance the nucleated cells are the 
great actors, since they possess inherent 
power in themselves, and are the forms to 
which organising matter tends, in which 
it mostly rests, and through which it 
proceeds in its further development. 

Tt will thus be seen that living anima! 
matter, by the operation of the Virar 
Force, is capable of self-formation, and 
that when so formed it is likewise capable 
of further change, altogether irrespective 
of either mechanical or chemical force, 
although in the arrangement of matter 
thus formed they sometimes play a very 
important part. Vital acts, no doubt, 
are frequently accompanied by pliysical 
changes, but the distiction is obvious and 
must always be kept steadily in view, 
since the one power is inherent and thie 
other acquired, and although they some- 
times act concurrently we must always 
remember that a very material differenc 
exists. 

I shall have to make this more appa- 
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, > alone. What ‘I desire to human species, and by what means 
Sect in the paper is simply to prove the shall hereafter have to speak; * : 
chemical constitution of iy aE beings, order to proceed regularly, MY next ob. 
torether with the means Dy which they servations will be on the Broop, Whic) 
are produced and modified by a superior as the most important fluid in the body, 
and inscrutable Power, whose will is law. claims a first place. : 
How this acts for the conservation of the 





THE WRECK AND THE RESCUE. 


Ou! fierce is the tempest, and wild is the night, 
And ocean is raging with merciless might! 

And many a mariner’s passing bell 

Doth sound in the breakers’ terrible knell. 


Ho! bring down the life-boat !—prepare ye, bold crew! 
To-night will be work on the waters for you ! 

Then God speed your labour, and crown with success 
Your efforts to succour each soul in distress. 


Hark! the boom of a gun; and the pale moon swims out 
*Twixt two masses of cloud, and quick rises the shout— 
“A ship on the rocks !—launch the boat with all speed! 
And haste to the rescue ; there’s terrible need!” 


How the wild billows rear, as they sweep through the bay, 
Like furious war-chargers athirst for the fray ; 

And onward against the doomed vessel they go, 

As squadrons in battle pour down on the foe. 


And she, with her side full exposed to each shock, 
Lies helpless, and quivers and groans on the rock, 
While the cry of entreaty, the shriek of despair, 
Is lost in the twuult of ocean and air. 


- ee ge i eed — 


Then the clouds for a time hide the scene from our sight, 
And breathless we wait for a moment of light. 

It has come, and we almost would wish it had not, 

As we helplessly gaze on that fell, fatal spot. 


~ am: whe 


For where lay the ship is a sea-beaten wreck : 
Her crew are swept off one by one from the deck, 


And we look on them struggling in vain with the wave, 
But able to sorrow, unable to save. 
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But the life-boat approaches, and hope takes the place 
Of ghastly despair in each mariner’s face, 

Though even the sight of their suecour doth shed 

O'er the gladness it brings them, new grief for the dead. 


Awhile, and fresh struggles and dangers are passed, 

And the boat gains the shore through the breakers at last. 
Then let saved and saviours unite on the land 

In thanking the God who has brought them to land. 


‘ Payee Ee ~~ 
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CARRIAGES. 


Tuose who see the streets of the metro- 
polis, and of other large towns, crowded 
as they are at the present day with 
vehicles of all descriptions, from the 
luxurious carriages of the wealthy, down 
to the humble hack cab, or still more 
utilitarian penny omnibus, can form’ no 
idea, except from reading, of the appear- 
ance of our thoroughfares two or three 
centuries ago. Then, instead of well- 
paved highways, well lighted at night, 
the streets were full of rut-holes and 
quagmires, which would have speedily 
upset a carriage, and shaken it to pieces ; 
and instead of brilliant gas-lamps, dim 
lanterns suspended above the houses, and 
lighted by flaring candles, or still later, 
faint oil lamps, were the only means of 
illumination. Then foot passengers, espe- 
cially at night, were compelled to pick their 
way carefully, to escape defilement and 
downfall; and those who would ride, were 
obliged to have recourse to the saddle, 
the woman often riding ona pillion behind 
the man, as we see in old pictures. It 
was inconveniences such as these, which 
lined the Strand and the banks of the 
Thames with houses inhabited by the 
noble and the rich, who used the river 
as an easy and commodious highway. 
Though but recently adapted to useful 
purposes in England, carriages are not by 
any means so modern an innovation as 
that might lead us to suppose; for we 
lind records of them in the histories of 
very early times. One of the earliest 
iorms in which they made their appear- 
ance, was that of war chariots, mostly 
low cars, with two wheels, to the axles of 
which seythes were sometimes attached, 
as was the case with those used by the 
Britons when the Romans landed here. 
Ui this description of carriage we find 
mention made in the Bible. It is certain 


that the Egyptians used tliem. ‘The fre- ~ 


(uent reference to them in the poetry of 
Homer, shows they were in common use 
among the Greek warriors, and they are 
olten alluded to in history of the early Per- 
sian wars. The Egyptians no doubt used 
them for purposes of state and for con- 
Yenlence, as well as for war, and it would 
‘appear that the Persians, who, in common 
with other oriental nations, deemed it 
“isgracetul for women to be looked upon 
y the eyes of strange men, had recourse 
‘0 some kind of carriage to transport 





their females from place to place in pri- 
vacy. In the latter case it may be 
doubted whether wheeled vehicles were 
used, or a litter borne between horses, or 
carried on the backs of camels, as is the 
custom in some parts of the Hast down to 
the present time. 

In the days of the stern Romans, who 
looked upon carriages as an effeminate 
luxury unfit for a nation of soldiers, their 
use had, nevertheless, become so fre- 
— that five hundred years before the 

shristian era, a law was proclaimed for- 
bidding their use withim a mile of Rome, 
The inference to be drawn from the terms 
of this edict is, that men never used them, 
for the prohibition only extends to those 
in which women rode. This law, like 
most of the sumptuary laws which have 
been passed at various times, was inef- 
fectual, and caused a great agitation, 
which brought about its repeal within 
twenty years. Then coaches became more 
common than ever, and the paintings 
found at Herculaneum give the repre- 
sentation of them, in shape not unlike a 
post-chaise, and drawn by two horses, 
one of them mounted by a postillion. 
When the Roman Empire was broken 
up by the Barbarians, there ensued a 
long period of darkness and ignorance, 
during which carriages seem to have been 
altogether discontinued, at least, so far 
as domestic purposes are concerned, and 
the first mention we find of their re- 
appearance in Europe, is in the year 1294. 
The way in which they are then alluded 
to shows two things—that their use was 
still mainly confined to women, and that 
among the nobility they were common ; 
for by an edict of Philip le Bal of France, 
passed in that year, the wives of citizens 
were forbidden to ride in them. It is 
probable that the carriages here referred 
to were little more than platforms on 
wheels without any roof. 

How far Philip le Bal succeeded in re- 
ressing the inclination of women “ of 
ow degree” to indulge in the luxury, we 

are not informed, but certainly among the 
sterner sex it gained but little ground, 
being used but seldom, and chiefly for 
processions and state occasions. ‘Thus, 
on the entrance of an ambassador into 
Mantua in the year 1433, it is thought 
worthy of notice that the entry was made 
in a carriage, and when Frederic III. paid 
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Frankfort a visit in 1475, it 1s specially 
noticed that he went in a covered coach. 
In England the custom progressed still 
more slowly, for if we were to credit the 
quaint old chronicler Stowe, the first 
coach ever manufactured in En sland was 
built in 1555. Stowe says, “ This yeare 
Walter Ripon made a coach for the Earle 
of Rutland, which was the first coach that 
ever was made in England. Since, to 
wit, in anno 1564, the said Walter Ripon 
made the first hollow-turning coach, with 
pillers and arches, for Her Majstie, being 
then her servant. Also in anno 1584, a 
chariot throne, with foure pillars behind 
to bear a canopie, with a crowne imperiall 
on the toppe, and before two lower pillers, 
whereon stood a lion and a dragon, the 
supporters of the armes of England.” If 
Stowe be right in giving a lion and a 
dragon as “the supporters of the armes 
of England,” in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, then the fabulous unicorn which 
now figures in that capacity, is not so 
time-honoured a servant of royalty as 
we had supposed ; but. however that may 
be, it is certain that when Queen Eliza- 
heth, after the dispersion of the celebrated 
Spanish Armada, went to St. Paul’s to 
return thanks for the delivery of herself 
«id kingdom from danger, the chariot 
throne mentioned by Stowe, in which 
she rode, was the only coach in the 
procession, the members of the Privy 
Council who accompanied her and her 
tiain were on horseback. Before the 
close of the reign of the virgin queen, 
coaches became numerous among the 
nobility, and but few processions took 
place without one or more of them, the 
number being accommodated to the 
unportance of the occasion. Thus when 
an ambassador went to Morocco in the 
year 1600, four coaches were awarded to 
him in his passage through the City, and 
the ambassador to Russia had eight. In 
the next reign we find an account of a 
French mission of congratulation to 
James I., which went in thirty coaches. 
It sounds rather oddly to the Londoner 
of the present day to hear, in the de- 
scription of the cortége, that the French 
aerenonnnat lived in the Barbican near to 
Smithfield, and that the noblemen and 
gentlemen who showed their respect for 
the crown of England, for the most part 
lodged in Bishopsgate-street, where it is 


‘ 


said, ‘‘they returned in the evening. to 
the admiration of the citizens.” a 

lt is no wonder that such carriages as 
were then constructed did no‘ Wih much 


= ry. ’ . 

age une wee le ti 
saddle, a Joy the free springing 
motion of a horse, were scarcely like to 
be willing to exchange it for g hear 

lumbering, windowless, springless car 
A ride at a sharp trot in a heavy wagoo, 
destitute of springs, would make the 
bones of most people unaccustomed ty 
such exercise, sore for days after, and the 
carriages of Elizabeth’s time were not 
whit more comfortable, for glass windows 
were not introduced until the beginning 
nor springs till the middle, of the nine. 
teenth century. 

With the greater ease and comfort of 
carriages their number multiplied quickly 
but for a long time they continued to be 
excessively cumbrous. The aim of the 
builders seemed to be attainment of a 
sort of heavy air of solid dignity, and the 
mass was overlaid with carving and 
gilding in profusion. ‘Those who have 
seen the lord mayor’s carriage which oe. 
casionally appears in the streets of London, 
can form some notion of the vehicles in 
which the grandmothers, and great grand- 
mothers of the present generation of 
nobles used to drag slowly along at the 
tails of a pair of fat Flemish horses, driven 
by a coachman packed up in gold lace 
and embroidery, and decorated with awi 
as imposing in appearance as the lord. 
chancellor’s. 

Since that time, though there have 
been no improvements in principle, there 
have been many in form; the object of 
most of them being to ensure ease of 
motion, compactness with elegance 0 
shape, and lightness of draught. By de- 
crees, the lumbering waggon which might 
do twelve or fourteen miles a-day,was put 
by for the olden coach, which starting 
from such a distance as York, was adver 
tised to perform the journey, “ God-wi 
ling,” in five or six days. As time wore 
on these were improved to the light, 
elegant, well-appointed stage coaches, 
which used to dash through the land 10 
all directions, at the rate of ten 0 
more miles an hour. That was the 
perfection of travelling by means ° 
horses; but the stage coaches m thet 
turn gave way before the power of steal! 
and the facilities of iron roads, the cr 
riages on which are, so far as form 1s col 
cerned, as inelegant as the coaches ot 
Elizabeth’s time, and the attainment ® 
the requisite strength makes them * 
ponderous as the ancient waggol- a 
matter. The horse they are harness 
to—the iron horse of the Saxon ride 
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+h heart of fire, and breath of steam, 
eee but little note of a few hundred- 
ichts more or less, and we now go 


wel 7 
as far in hours as our ancestors did in 


ae d lead us far beyond the limits of 


our space, without serving any desirable 
object, to notice the varieties of modern 
carriages under the titles of Broughams, 
Landaus, Clarences, and Phaetons ; 
nor will we go into the details of the 
two-wheeled genus of cabs, gigs, buggies, 
tilburies, and dog-carts. We can, how- 
ever, hardly close the notice without 
glancing at the improvement which has 
taken place in public street vehicles. 
The present generation are old enough to 
remember the old hackney coach, with its 
battered sides, tattered roof, creaking 
wheels, and rusty springs. Caricaturists 
have preserved the great-coated, many- 
caped coachman, and its pair of miserable 
fe all skin and bone, scarcely able to 
drag one foot before another. ‘The advent 
of street cabs sealed the fate of the hack- 
ney coaches; but street cabs were then 
not what they are now. They were high- 
seated, two-wheeled conveniences, with 
slouching heads, and the driver sat on a 
funny little perch alongside of his fare. 
The accidents they met with were nume- 
rous: a fall of the horse was pretty cer- 
tain to send the rider flying a somersault 
over lis head. Next there came a sort 
of box on two wheels, on the top of which 
tle cabman was perched up to his own 
imminent danger, and these quickly went 
out of favour, Then followed the present 
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four-wheeled vehicles, thousands of which 
now perambulate the thoroughfares, di- 
viding, with the high-wheeled, hood- 
shaped, comfortable “ Hansom,” the cus- 
tom of the cab-riding public. 

Most people can recollect the intro- 
duction of the first omnibus by Mr. 
Shillibeer, a heavy, long, cumbrous coach 
which excited no little wonder and ridi- 
cule. Its cheap fares, however (cheap 
for the times), of sixpence for a journey 
extending to three or four miles, made it 
acceptable, now in an improved and light 
form, thousands of omnibuses running to 
and from every point crowd the thorough- 
fares. The sixpenny fares are reduced in 
most cases to half, and on some lines the 
charge is a penny a mile. Think of an 
edict now against citizens’ wives or citi- 
zens riding in coaches. Everybody rides 
now-a-days. The clerk going to his office, 
the labourer returning from his toil, the 
thin, pale seamstress carrying home her 
bundle of work. Nay, we have noticed 
errand boys with heavy parcels take their 
pen’orth of locomotion, and on one occa- 
sion we saw a batch of street-sweepers 
from the farther end of Oxford-street in- 
vest some of their eleemosynary coppers 
with the conductor of a “‘penny omni- 
bus.” What a revolution in three cen- 
turies! At one end of the time the queen 

oing to St. Paul’s in a springless, win- 
> de throne-chariot ; at the other end, 
in the reign of another queen, street- 
sweepers accommodated for a_ penny, 
with a coach with springs and glass 
windows, 
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THE MYSTERIES OF HAWLEY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PARTY AT MRS. EVANS’S. 


An invitation so politely expressed and 
kindly intended was not of course to be 
flatly declined by such a good-natured 
young fellow as Warren ; and Batherley, 
whatever he might have said about the 
noisy vocalist, admired such entertain- 
ments as much as any one. He felt at 
home, as the saying is, with them, in fact ; 
for medical students in those days, as 
well as these, frequented other places 
besides hospitals and lecture-rooms ; pub- 
lic-houses and saloons for convivial sing- 
songs were equally their resort, and 
perhaps they were better acquainted with 
the latter, and certainly liked them the 
better of the two. 

Our travellers, therefore, after a little 
hesitation, accepted the invitation, and 
repaired to the parlour in which Mrs. 
Evans's guests were assembled. 

Hlere they found about half-a-dozen 
sweety in addition to the whole of the 

ivans’ family,the youager branches of 
which had obtained leave to sit up an 
hour later than their usual time, together 
with a carte-blanche in the matter of cake 
and gooseberries, all in consideration of 
the auspicious event. 

Mrs. Evans duly introduced ‘“ Mr, 
Warring” and “Mr. Branderley” to her 
guests, who rose and received the an- 
nouncement with bows, curtseys, and 
uncommon reverence. She then intro- 
duced her guests severally to the two 
gentlemen whose names she delighted to 
pervert. 

Then they all shook hands with them, 

and became quite “ sociable and friendly.” 
When Frank, however, was undergoing 
the grasp of one particular gentleman—a 
vice-like grasp, which made his eyes to 
water and his flesh to wince—a loud 
*Hulloa ' from the person thus torturing 
him, caused him to look up with sur- 
prise. 
_ In that brief glance he recognised the 
little red-nosed gentleman who had ac- 
companied him on the Hanley coach 
when he first came up to London. 

“ Mr. Hopkins !” he exclaimed, with 
a surprise, with which, perhaps, some 
other feelings were mingled. 

“Yes, yes, of course; how d’ye do? 


Well, bless my heart, but this is a coing. 
dence !” 

All this took ss while the speaker 
was shaking our hero by the hand, 

“Here I am drawn on by my fate 
again!’’ thought Warren, almost uncop. 
scious of what wassaidtohim. “Of course 
something will now turn up about tha 
Manning to perplex and worry me.” 

He was, however, roused from his re. 
verie by his companion telling him that, 
little nervous lady, who was all smiles 
and glaring colours, and from whose head. 
dress were pendant certain clusters of 
white beads, meant to represent some 
imaginary flower, was his wife. 

Warren bowed ; the little lady curtsied, 
and said she “hoped Mr. Warren was 
quite well;” which, indeed, she had 
said just. before when Mrs. Evans intro. 
duced them. But Mrs. Hopkins always 
said the same thing, sense or nonsense, 
whenever an introduction took place; like 
many others, she had a form which she 
regularly passed through. __ 

Mr. Hopkins went on talking, and as 
he never grumbled at things nor called 
them “perversions,” except when he had 
something to ruffle his temper, all his re- 
marks were at this time good-natured and 
jocular, so far at least as the subjects of 
commerce and politics, which formed the 
staple of his conversation, would admit 
of jocularity. 

ut Warren profited little by them ; he 
was too much engrossed with his own 
thoughts to attend to what the other 
said. The first extraneous circumstance 
which attracted his attention was the 
following conversation which had beea 
carried on some time before he noticed it 

“T should think, perhaps, he might 
have been a corsair or else a banisied 
nobleman,” said a young lady whose halt 
was decked with pink ribbon streamers 
and whose metaphysical characterise 
was an overweening passion for romance. 

“Or, may be, a deserter ? caer 
a bashful youth, a fellow-workman wi 
Mr. Evans in the carpentering line, a2 
who, it was said, filled with chivalry oy 
the exploits of Sir Arthur Wellesley, ba 
once thought of “ ’listing in the cor 

* Bless you, no; he is the quietest “ 
that ever breathed. But he seeins 
have asomething a-weighing on his i [ 
like, so L have always thought ane 
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have always said,” interposed Mrs. Hop- 
ci 

“ He’s a tome lover, perhaps ?”’ 
said the young lady’s sister, who had al- 
ready spoken, and who was equally ro- 
mantic, and wore a facsimile of her sister's 
pink streamers by way of head-dress. 

“Or an escaped convict, may be? 
again suggested the young carpenter, who 
did not seem to remark the incongruity 
of the ideas. ; 

“They are speaking, sir, of a person 
who has taken up his residence with our 
family for many years,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
explanatively, as he perceived our hero 
was more taken up by this conversation 
than his own. ‘ He is one of those few 
individuals, sir, whose characters defy even 
the scrutiny of the most clear-headed man 
of business.” 

Warren, whose interest was fully 
aroused, was about to reply, when Mr. 
Evans, who was peeling an apple and 
eating the peel, his eyes half starting out 
of their sockets with wonder, demanded 
if this mysterious person ‘didn’t eat 
and drink like other folks?” For which 
simple question he received a reproachful 
rebuke from his better half, who wanted 
to know how he could ask such a thing. 

“Dear me, very extraordinary, to be 
sure!” ejaculated a stout gentlemau— 
the father of the romantic young ladies 
—and whose fat, red cheeks always 
looked as though he were blowing them 
out. 

“ But how did you come to know him, 

Mrs. Hopkins ?” inquired Miss Amelia 
Tomkins, the elder of the romantic young 
ladies, 
_“ Hem !” interposed Mr. Hopkins, with 
Importance, preparing to reply for his 
wile. “It was soon after we were 
married—ah! my father was a young 
man then, in the linendrapery line, over 
at Peckham ! and J, you must understand, 
did net hold the—hem! the position 
which I now occupy in the commercial 
frm with which I am connected. In 
fact,” continued Mr. Hopkins, warming 
and becoming more confidential as he 
proceeded—‘“in fact, we were glad of 
availing ourselves of any means by which 
we could increase our moderate income. 
We had more room in our little house at 
Kentish Town than we wanted, and so 
we made up our minds to let a couple 
of rooms furnished to a single gentle- 
man——”” 

“ And the best thing too !” interrupted 
Mrs. Evans, decidedly. At which 
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Warren and Charles burst out laughing, 
Mrs. Evans blushed, and the Misses 
Tomkins giggled in their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. 

_‘* When, one day,” continued Mr. Hop- 
kins, “who should come about the apart- 
ments but a youngish sort of a person ; he 
was something like the junior partner of 
the firm with which I am now connected, 
only he had something of a seampish, hang- 
dog appearance about him; wasn’t he, my 
dear? Well, he looked at the rooms——” 

“T showed them him my own self,”’ 
interposed Mrs. Hopkins, as if she gloried 
in the achievement. 

“* They'll do,’ says he ; ‘I suppose you 
are quiet people? And if you don’t in- 
terfere with me, you'll find me a good 
lodger ; but no prying about, mind that.’ 
‘**] was about to speak of the rent,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hopkins, “ but he threw down 
a guinea as a deposit without waiting to 
make any pecuniary arrangement, and de- 
clared he’d take them forthwith, which,” 
added the speaker, conclusively, “ was an 
evident proof that he was not a man of 
business.” 

“Bless my heart, what a strange 
thing!” ejaculated Mr. Tomkins, gaping 
with wonder. 

‘Strange! I believe you, it just was. 
But the strangest part of the transaction 
is, that though he a been with us good- 
ness knows how many years, we know no 
more about him now than we did the day 
he first came, and that’s no more than 
this table does.” 

‘And may I inguire this gentleman’s 
name ?” said Warren, who fully expected 
what the answer would be, though he 
could not help giving a little start when 
he heard it. 

“Qh, certainly,” he replied ; “his name 
is Manning. 

“He always pays his rent most re- 
gularly,” added Mrs. Hopkins, apolo- 
getically. 

“ Goodness gracious, what cax he be ?”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Evans, who had been 





distening to all this in breathless sus- 


pense. 

Warren would gladly have learned 
some more about this Mr. Manning, but 
the conversation changing and Mr. 
Hopkins being called upon for another 
song, no further opportunity occurred. 

Due applause having greeted his per- 
formance, and fresh tumblers of spirits 
and water, with the flavouring slices of 
lemon therein, having been circulated, 
Mr. Hopkins availed himself . his privi- 
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lege of calling on Miss Amelia Tomkins 
to oblige the company, upon which that 
young lady hung down her head and said 
she “ couldn’t.” 

“ Come, gals,don’t be chicken-hearted,” 
cried their tlabby-cheeked parent, cheerily ; 
“give us that ’ere dooet you're always a- 
singing on.” i wee 

h, pa!’ said Amelia, with bashful 
deprecation. 

‘Do you mean ‘The moonbeams lan- 
guish in my heart,’ pa, dear ?”’ added her 
sister Kosabelle. 

“Ay, ay, gals, that’s him; sing him 
up,” responded her sire, nodding his head 
encouragingly. “ Let’s have ‘ The moon- 
beams in the ’erst,’ gals !”” 

But unfortunately, after some whis- 
pering among themselves, it was disco- 
vered that Miss Amelia had forgotten the 
music, and Miss Rosabelle the words ; 
nor did their memories return to them 
until the company bad given up the point 
in despair, when the music occurred to 
Amelia and the words to Rosabelle 
with a suddenness which was a meta- 
physical phenomenon, and “The moon- 
beams languish in my heart” was per- 
formed with all proper ceremony and 
applause. 

After this, more musical efforts were 
indulged in, in which Warren and Charles 
Batherley bore their parts, and Mr. 
Evans, with his hands clasped and his 
thumbs twirling nervously in every pos- 
sible direction, sang that simple old 
[nglish melody, “Sally in our Alley,’ 
breaking down through extreme agitation 
at the second verse. 

“Let’s have a dance!” cried Mr. 
Hopkins, leading off with Miss Amelia, 
while Mr. Evans tuned his flute, which 
he played but indifferently. The young 
carpenter blushingly challenged Miss 
Kosabelle, Warren taking Mrs. Hopkins, 
aud Mr. ‘Tomkins Mrs. Evans. The flute 
struck up, and away they went right 
merrily. 

But dancing is no joke in the summer- 
time, and the stout Mr. Tomkins was 
speedily vanquished, and was sent 
puting and perspiring to his seat, al- 
though his charming daughter declared it 
was delightful. 

The most pleasant evening will, how- 
ever, Spin its course, and this, like all 
others, came to a close. And then the 
young ladies had to be helped to put on 
tueir shawls, in which the services of 
Charles Batherley and the young carpenter 
were in much demand. The distinguish- 


ing of their bonnets was a myst ; 
they alone could solve, Yshery which 


“You have never been to Kentish 
Town to give me a look up, Mr. Warren” 
said the red-nosed commercial traveller 
pulling on his huge worsted gloves,’ 

“No, sir, but I think I will avai] my 
self of your invitation shortly. Do you 
know, Mr. Hopkins, that I fee] quite 
curious to see this mysterious lodger of 
yours—this Mr. Manning, I think you 
said his name was ?” : 

Both Mr. Hopkins and his nervons 
little wife pressed him to do so, and the 
guests then took their departure at ay 
advanced hour in the morning, 

It was certain that our hero was stum. 
bling on the links of the great chain with 
a rapidity that was marvellous ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MRS. BATHERLEY, 


THE morning sun, streaming through the 
bed-chamber window, fell upon the sleep. 
ing faces of our love-sick friends and 
awoke them from their slumbers. Frank 
looked at his watch. It was nearly eight 
o’clock ; so, springing lightly from the 
bed, he was quickly dressed and down 
stairs. Charles, having no Mining Asso- 
ciation to call him in such haste, followed 
with more leisure. 

At half-past nine Warren left for the 
city, and Charles soon afterwards for the 
hospital—as he said, at least. It was 
agreed, however, between them, before 
they parted, that Frank should walk over 
to Clapham in the evening. 

Now the notion occurred to our here, 
as he was pondering over his work— 
which had got sadly in arrears—that he 
would act upon his friend’s adviee, aud 
tell his love to Helen that very evemng. 
And so no doubt he would have done, 
had not circumstances happened to pre 
veut him. When, however, he had come 
to this valiant resolution, his writing 
seemed to speed unconsciously under his 
pen, and he quite longed, yet almost 
dreaded, for the eventful time to come. 

And yet, somehow, when the hour 0 
closing ‘arrived, he loitered about quit 
differently from the manner of one ye 
was in a great hurry. He closed bis 
book leisurely, wiped his pen with cil 
cumspection, and, at length, locked 
his desk with a sigh; and saunte 


quite slowly in the direction of Claphas. 
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Mr. Batherley was not at home that 
afternoon; he had been called away to 
attend an old patient who had removed 
a few miles out of town, and was not 
expected to return till late in the even- 
no 
Helen had been out for a walk, and 
was but just returned,—the exercise had 
called a delicate tint to her cheek, and 
made her look so beautiful that Warren’s 
heart misgave him as he contemplated 
her, and he half feared he should not 
have courage to get through with the 
resolution he had formed. 

Her conversation was as lively, as 
coldly sparkling—if I may use such an 
expression—as usual; but he sometimes 
fancied, as he watched her with the 
jealousy of a lover, that she was uneasy 
about something; and he caught her 
several times looking venyereg and aoe 
a bright flash of the eye, at her mother. 

Charles, too, Rect not himself: he 
sometimes sg 4 gion ee agg 
as though he had something to ruffle 
his temper ; and Jane, kind-hearted Jane 
Batherley, sat working almost in silence 
at her knitting; and her clear blue eyes, 
which seemed to speak of tenderness and 
pity, would wander now and then from 
one to the other, as if with the watchful 
ona of a ‘wen guarding her chil- 
ren from evil. 

There was clearly something wrong— 
that Warren at once perceived ; but what 
hey for some time he was at a loss to 
think, 

But this evening I am to reveal a trait 
or rather a vice in the character of Mrs. 
Batherley which Warren little suspected 
her of till this tine. He had not been 
in her society half an hour before he knew 
her to be a vain and worldly-minded 
Woman, weak in morals as in force of 
character; that she was frivolous and 
ever aping those in a station above her ; 
that she was, in fact, ambitious without 
ability; mancuvring, though without 
tact. All this Warren had soon—disco- 
vered; but little did he think this woman 
—the mother of the girl he loved—was 
addicted to intemperance. Intemper- 
auce? Well, perhaps the word as applied 
to this woman, ¢hez, is too strong. But 
the plant which puts forth the bud will, 
lu time, bear the blossom; so why should 
-~ name be changed? The germs of 
ie ey il Were apparent, and this was the 
skeleton in the cupboard for poor, kind, 
= poble-hearted Mr. Batherley. War- 

Lhad often remarked with something 
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lesson which we learn from 


of wonder, the look of anxious dread 
which Mr. Batherley sometimes cast upon 
his wife; he had often thought she was 
very excited, sometimes marvellously 
good-humoured, at others querulous and 
full of scandal. But he knew not the 
cause, and he had never guessed it. 

Warren had thought Mrs. Batherley 
was rather excited that evening, but the 
quick eye of Helen had detected the 
truth the moment she had entered the 
room and heard her mother’s heightened 
tones. 

Charles had placed wine on the table, 
and had offered our hero a cigar. He 
hiniself seemed too impatiently fretful 
to sit quietly down; he lit a cigar himself; 
and presently, before it was half con- 
sumed, had cast it almost savagely out 
of the window. 

“And so you had a pleasant time of 
it in the country, Charles tells me, Mr. 
Warren,” said Jane, quietly looking up 
from her knitting. 

“For my part,” said Helen, carelessly, 
“T can’t understand what people can see 
to like in the country. Green fields, 
trees, nightingales, and butter-cups and 
daisies—bah! it would be the dreariest 
life in the world for me.” 

‘*They whose life is artificial cannot 
appreciate nature, my dear,” observed 
Miss Jane, almost reprovingly. 

“JT think J prefer the town to the 
country to live in, I must confess,” said 
Warren, as he knocked off the ashes 
from his cigar. Which opinion | believe 
he had adopted merely scsi it was 
to the taste of Helen. 

Upon this, Mrs. Batherley launched out 
into incoherent praises of the rural spot 
in which she was born; and then sud- 
denly diverged into the most scurrilous 
scandal of the clergyman who christened 


her. 
“T think, mother,” exclaimed Charles, 


with an angry, flushed face which rather 
surprised our hero, “that the first great 
nature, 
which you praise so much, is a little 
charity to our neighbours, You would 
do well to lay it to heart.” 

Mrs. Batherley made no reply, but 
glared with frowning disdain at the 
speaker, and presently took the decanter 
to pour herself out a _ of wine; for 
she had not been asked. 

A bright, angry flash darted from the 
eye of Helen, like the gleam of threaten- 
ing lightning which heralds the storm. 

4 Mother,” said she, in a cold, stern 
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voice, “do you think you had better 
take wine this evening?” 

“‘T was going to ask Mr. Warren if he 
would have more,” said her mother, turn- 
ing on her the defiant scowl, which, how- 
ever, changed into one of defeat before 
Helen’s glance ; for Mrs. Batherley, some- 
how, stood in awe of her daughter more 
than of any being in the world. 

Then the girl turned to Warren with 
an unruffled smile, and rattled on in her 
own humorous, sarcastic way, just as 
though there were nothing in the world 
to disturb her; and weaving her meshes 
round the enraptured heart of the young 
man at every word she spoke. 

It happened that, as twilight was set- 
ting in, a beggar woman, with a baby in 
her arms, and another squalid, dirty 
child clinging to her tattered garment, 
chanced to pass that way. The tuneless 
hymn the woman sang, or rather croaked, 
seemed to speak of a misery which, 
though it were the result of drink or 
any other wretched vice, might have 
called compassion from the cold, hard 
stones that cut the outcast’s feet, even 
as she trod them. 

Such a sight as this ever went to the 
heart of good Jane Batherley. The house- 
less vagrant of the street, the wretched 
outcast who had no spot on earth to call 
his home, found a tender place to nestle 
there. Her breast heaved with sympathy 
for the afflicted; the tear of kindly feel- 
ing and human mercy would rise to the 
good soul’s eye as she listened to their 
woeful tale. 

“Poor creature! and those helpless 
babes! What a fate is in store for 
them!’ cried the good lady, wiping her 
eye but pretending to settle a hair-pin to 
her jaunty, lavender-ribboned cap. 

‘Could their misery be traced, drink 
would be found to be the cause,” ex- 
claimed Charles, almost fiercely ‘as he 
looked at his mother. 

“Then it serves them right, too !” said 
Hlelen. ‘I have no patience with those 
who bring their grief on their own heads. 
Charity for such—pah! No one can 
feel it in their hearts, no one of course 
does; when they give, they give from 
ostentation—there now, there’s a nui- 
—_ _ = upstairs,” she added, 
pettishiy, in the same ; 
her embroidery from — nie 


“Tam ys to hear you talk like that 
my dear,” said Jane, with kind reproof, 
as she felt in her capacious and myste- 
rious pocket (which contained needie- 
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cases, —— and such-like mis 
neous articles in profusion) f 
relieve the be aie ak tN 

“Oh you ioe old aunty, I know 
isn’t so with you,” replied the girl, kiss 
ing her cheek lightly; and then trip 
as lightly upstairs for her missing silk, 
humming gaily some waltz tune as ghe 
went. 

“ Ah, here's one!” cried Jane, triumph. 
antly selecting a copper from the above 
miscellaneous mixture, which she brought 
out at a handful; “ there’s a lucky oye 
with a hole in it, I declare! Tl gir 
the poor creature that, and may it bring 
her many others!” Saying this, the king 
spinster went out of the room on her 
mission of mercy. The thanks of the 
woman and child were her reward. What 
though those tears were false ones, like 
those of the crocodile ; what though that 
penny were squandered away ina dram of 
gin, the gift, at least, were not the less a 
good one, whatever you wise people may 
say about charity misapplied. Nor was 
it lost: it did the heart of the giver good, 
— the receiver had no benefit 

it. 
is, Batherley was, however, by this 
action left in the room with Charles and 
Warren as her only company. It was 
then that the latter first discovered the 

truth. 

“She is a kind-hearted soul, by Jove!” 
said Charles, looking after the retreating 
form of his aunt with an admiration which 
is not common amongst nephews; “but 

ou have finished your weed,—won't you 
loess another, eh, old boy ?” he added, 
starting up to fetch his cigar-case. 

The cigar-case was lying on a table at 
the farther extremity of the room. 
Charles arose and went over to fetch It, 
his hands in his pockets, and carelessly 
jingling the loose money in them. His 
back was only turned one half minute, 
but in that brief time Mrs. Batherley had 
arisen also—stealthily as a cat. There 
was a tumbler standing empty ol the 
table. She eagerly seized it and filled 
it—filled it to the very brim. She raised 
it to her lips and drank it at one draught. 
Warren, who witnessed the act, bebeld 
it In amaze. 

If Mrs. Batherley had been quite her- 
self that evening, perhaps she would no 
have exposed herself so openly belor 
the young man; but she had ! 
found means of taking just as much # 
to make the want of more a passion Itt 
sistible, to be gratified at any cost. 
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As Charles turned, the empty glass 
was still in his mother’s hand; she had 
not had time even to replace it on the 
table. Frank looked hard at his friend, 
and he saw the change pass over the 
young man’s face. Then the eyes of the 
two fora moment met. In that glance 
and in that moment each of them knew 
that the other comprehended all. 

“Mother, mother, what have you been 
doing ?” exclaimed Charles in a low, 
stern, yet deeply sorrowful tone, as he 
took the empty glass from the woman’s 
hand. 

She replied sulkily that she had only 
been moving the glass from the side of 
the table, as she feared it might get 
knocked down. 

“Mother, you know you have 
been domg what you should not have 
done; you know you did not want 
that wine, and that you were better— 
better far without it. Why, why have 
you done this ?” 

Then the woman put on a maudlin 
affection, aud tried to soothe the just and 
manly anger of her son. But he burst 
from her almost savagely, his eye flash- 
ing upon her with indignation. 

“Bah! Itis disgusting !” he exclaimed 
between his teeth, unable longer to re- 
press his feelings of contempt, as she 
tottered from him to a seat. 

“Warren! Warren! you have never 
known a mother,” continued the young 
man, with deep emotion in his voice. 
“Thank God, my friend, that you 
have never known a mother such as 
mine !” 

Then he went to the door and called 
his aunt Jane to step upstairs, Jane 
was the stay they relied on to help them 


. 


in _ little difficulties in all times of 
need, 

Jane and Helen entered the room at 
the same time. ‘They looked at one 
another, and in an instant they too com- 
prehended all. Jane’s face spoke of a 
sympathizing sorrow; Helen’s flushed 
with anger and poignant shame. It was 
humiliating to her—¢ha¢ was what she 
felt. But if Helen was selfish and hard- 
hearted, and had her better woman’s 
nature withered within her breast, who 
Cau wonder at it ? 

Warren felt that he was one too many 
there for such a scene; and walking 
towards the window he busied himself in 
ooking out, 

As for the others they led the wretched 
Woman from the room, and Charles and 
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Warren were left alone again, the former 
pacing the floor with rapid strides. He 
was the first to break the oppressive 
silence. 

“My poor dear father! it is enough to 
break his heart,” he cried, passionately ; 
“thank God he was not at home ;—thank 
God! thank God!” and the strong young 
man threw himself into a chair and wept. 
His tears fell for a father’s grief be a 
mother’s shame. 

“ Does this occur often ?” said Warren 
presently ; “I should never have believed 
it! I never saw anything of it before.” 

“Not often so bad as this, Frank,” 
rejoined his friend, gloomily; ‘but then 
these things grow. It is the future [ 
dread—for my poor father’s sake.” 

Soon after this, our hero, still feelin 
himself in the way, got up to go, an 
bade his friend good-night. 

“No, no, don’t go yet—why should 
you P” said Charles, trying to be cheerful. 
“It is quite early,—there! that is the 
clock striking eight. I have seen this 
cloud hanging over us all the evening; 
But pshaw! don’t let us say anything more 
about it. Come, finish your cigar, old 
fellow, and—and take some more of that 
cursed stuff,” he added, pointing to the 
wine, “if you can drink it after this.” 

This proffer Frank declined, and the 
two young men sat smoking in silence, 
neither caring to be the first to speak. 
They were seated at the window of the 
back drawing-room, and the perfume of 
the garden filled the air. 

“This ought to be a happy home,” 
said Charles at last, as if musing. 

“Tt ought, indeed,” sighed Warren, 
thinking that Helen was there. 

“And one woman makes it otherwise. 
My father—my poor father !” 

‘The ringing of the bell announced the 
arrival of some one. 

“That is he now, I suppose.” Warren 
saw the other’s face turn pale as if with 
dread as he spoke the words. 

‘But no: a servant came in and said 
that a Mr. Sinclair wished to see Mr. 
Charles. 

“ Sinclair — Sinclair ?”’ said Charles, 
repeating the name, “that must be my 
old schoolfellow at Harrow. At any 
other time than this I should be pleased 
indeed to see him. He was a fine fellow.” 

In another minute the new-comer had 
entered the room, and was cordially 
shaking hands with Charles. 

“T found myself in your neighbour- 


hood, Batherley; and I thought you 
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would not forgive me if I did not give 
you a call.” 

“ «You would have been an ingrate to 
the memory of old times, Sinclair, if you 
had,” returned Charles. “But let me 
introduce you to my friend Mr. Warren. 
Mr. Sinclair—Mr. Warren; Mr. Warren 
—Mr. Sinclair.” 

The two bowed formally, and the intro- 
duction was complete. 

Sinclair was a handsome young man of 

erhaps three-and-twenty years of age; 
he was of fair complexion, with light 
waving flaxen hair, and his features 
though small were classically cut. The 
same applied to his well-formed forehead, 
it spoke of intellect but not of power. 
Indeed, there was something about his 
physiognomy which seemed to tell of an 
infirmness of purpose. An acute observer 
among his friends had well described his 
character when he said, “that place 
Sinclair in a high position, and he would 
shine in it; but that he had not force of 
character to attain it from a grade 
below.” 

It soon transpired from his conversa- 
tion that he was but just returned from 
a tour on the continent, and every other 
sentence which he uttered had some light 
wit or shrewdness in it; but there never 
appeared any depth in his thoughts—his 
observation seemed ever gathered from 
the surface of things. He was pleasing, 
nay, fascinating company; his manners 
were easy and graceful, showing the gen- 
tleman; and few would be long in his 
society without being charmed. 

When Charles offered him a cigar, he 
declined it with a smile. 

“That,” said he, “is a thing which, 
Strange as it may appear, I have never 
been able to get into. Smoking does not 
agree with me. I sometimes regret that 
I cannot indulge in a social whiff; yet, 
on the other hand,” he added, with a 
smile that was peculiar to him, “it seems 
rather foolish to create a want when you 
can get on very well without it. Jt is 
something like the infatuation which 
would cause a man to sharpen the axe 
which was to behead him.” 

“I don’t know that that would be such 
an unwise act under some circumstances 
as you seem to think,” said Warren, with 
a nee i =_ think I would sooner have 
a it hal held Pye a : conga 
T oocld hace zs “oboe * grin stone, than 

rould has aggied with a blunt one.” 

True,” retorted Sinclair, “but you 
would sooner not have it cut off at a 
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Warren replied that h 
thought he would not. 
Their conversation was here ; 
rupted by the entrance of Halen ext 
came with a light step, though ‘lout 
some bitterness at her heart. She was 
unconscious of the presence of as 
and for an instant drew back in s 
the next, however, she had recovere) 
herself, and looked as stately as a queen 
“ My sister, Mr. Sinclair,” saidCharles. 
“‘T think you are not quite strangers 
though it is long since you have met.” 
“TY fear Miss Batherley can scarcely 
have held me in remembrance s0 long.” 
said Sinclair, with a smile of pleasure, 
Indeed but she had, though, and ex. 
tended her hand to him with a graceful 
dignity which equalled his own, and soon 
the two were quite on friendly terms, 
chatting and bandying about the repartee 
in quite a delightful way, which made 
our hero, however, feel uncommonly uw. 
comfortable, silent, and 1 might say, 


© Certainly 


tran t, 
Urprise ; 


arles. 


jealous. 


Charles, though much pleased at see. 
ing his old schoolfellow, was so filled with 
his own anxious thoughts that he was not 
sorry to shift the conversation on to his 
sister; and she in a very little time was 
as gay and sparkling, as full of laughter 
oe feminine small talk as ever she was, 
and presently even sang the “ Rosebud's 
whisper.” ite 

Laughter and singing in ¢hat hous, 
and on that night!  Callousness and 
mockery! Oh, Helen Batherley! 

Before the evening had very far at- 
vanced Mr. Batherley returned home, 
weary with toil but merry and light- 
hearted, poor man (as was his wont); 
nay, if possible, that evening he seemed 
more so, until he missed his wife. 

“Helen, my dear, where 1s Jou 
mother ?” said he. 

“She is not very well, papa, she hss 
gone to lie down,” was the reply. 

Then he looked at the girl's face 
fixedly, and a shade passed quickly ovet 
his own. He, too, knew all; but if bs 
heart were sad he did not show it, aad 
Sinclair, I daresay, thought that Mr. 
Batherley was the jolliest and happies 
man alive. 

At length Sinclair got up to g% F 
marking, as he bade his friends g00 
night, that as he should probably rem? 
in London some time, he would assure J 
come round and see them again 50% 


which they in their turn warmly P 
him to do, 











After that, the smile on the unhappy 
husband’s face fled from his lips. He 
talked of his wife in low and anxious 
whispers. 

And Warren knew that he was not one 
there; so he took " his hat and went 
homewards towards Islington. He had 
not told his love, as you see; and his 
suit, so far as he knew, was as far off 


success as ever. 


ee 


CHAPTER XV. 


OLD JOHNNY HOPKINS-——A STRANGE 
RECOGNITION, 


Heroes in olden time made themselves 
famous by feats of valour, but in these 
modern days chivalry seems greatly at a 
discount, and much daring is not looked 
for, even in a novel, except when the hero 
happens to be a soldier. This is not so 
much the fault of the men as the times 
they live in. One may be a whole life 
without encountering a dragon,—may 
walk the streets of London for a full year 
and never see a single suit of armour— 
not to say a kuight—save at the Tower 
of London and the Lord Mayor’s Show. 

Not that I mean to say Warren was 
not the man to do a bold deed if called 
upon; far from it. Probably, before I 
have spun out the web of this his history, 
Ishall have to record some actions which 
will put his gallantry bey nd a doubt. 
But that time is not yet come. 

But in the other great qualification of 
a hero—a tenacity in keeping his word, 
he was obviously all that could be de- 
sired; and having pledged it to Mr. 
Hopkins that he nll shortly pay him a 
visit, he was certain to do so, even were 
: not for other feelings which prompted 

im. 

Accordingly one bright July evening, 
a few days after the events of the last 
chapter, Warren took a walk in the direc- 
tion of Kentish Town. By dint of an 
occasional inquiry he found Mr. Hopkins’s 
residence without much difficulty, though 
the neighbourhood was unfamiliar to him. 
It was a neat little cottage with a large 
garden surrounding it, though the first 
ideas of Warren on approaching were, 
that the house was old and shaky, and 
the garden looked wild and overgrown. 

he gate was standing open, and 
Warren entered it. Here he was met by 
Mr. Hopkins himself, who greeting him 
with a grasp of the hand—which for its 
Yice-like tenacity, and considering it 
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came from such a little man, reminded 
him of the bite of a leech—chuckled with 
pleasure until his very cheeks were so 
red, they seemed to have taken fire from 
his nose, and led him exulting towards 
the house. 

In their progress Warren had a further 
opportunity of observing the garden. It 
was Certainly a large one, and one huge 
mass of trees and shrubs and blooming 
flowers; but these grew and clustered 
together, and clambered over the path- 
way, and into one another without the 
slightest respect to order or arrangement. 
The ground was bared and sodden, and 
looked as though it had not been dis- 
turbed by the spade for years. And in- 
deed, as Warren afterwards learnt, this 
was the case, for the property was the 
senior Mr. Hopkins’s own, and had be- 
longed to him since the days when he was 
a spruce linendraper; and in all that 
time the soil had never been thoroughly 
dug up. In fact, that garden was thie 
old man’s hobby, and he would have been 
as ill-disposed that anybody but himself 
should interfere in it, as would a fond 
mother that any hands except her own 
should twist the nizhtly curl-papers in 
the ringlets of her darling child. Lt went, 
therefore, untouched from year to year, 
the seeds were scattered in their season, 
and as they fell the flowers sprang up 
aud bloomed in theirs. 

“Good gracious! what’s that?” eja- 
culated Frank, as something white and 
waving like a ball of flax peeped from 
beneath the thick foliage of a shrub, 

“Eh? Why, the cat, to be sure!’’ re- 
plied Mr. Hopkins. ‘ Ah, that 2s a won- 
dertul cat; she’ll beg, and she'll wash her 
face when she’s told, and she'll——” 

He was interrupted by another ex- 
clamation from his companion. A cat, 
certainly, there was; it was a black one, 
and Warren saw that as well as any- 
body. 
“No, no; but what’s that white 
thing ?” said he, pointing. 

The white thing seemed gradually to 
change into ared thing—at least into a 
flesh-coloured thing; and then a nose and 
a pair of eyes; and lastly, the face of a 
very old man became visible, and what 
seemed like a bunch of flax was only the 
old man’s waving hair. 

“Kh? Why, that’s the governor—my 
father, you know,” said Mr. Hopkins, 
scratching his chin 

“Oh! the old linendraper—the curio- 
sity!’ returned Warren, smiling, as he 
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referred to the little red-nosed gentle- 
man’s joke. “ But what the deuce is he 
doing down there?” he added, half to 
himself. “I should think that he was a 
lee(le perverted, if ever any one was.” 

It, however, appeared that the old 

ntleman was doing something to his 
flowers, for the next instant he arose— 
and a tall, guant old man he was—and 
went sauntering down the paths, his hands 
behind his back, which was bent forward, 
and the cat following closely at his heels, 
and rubbing her nose against his shaky 
legs. 

“« There he goes, poor old fellow!” said 
Mr. Hopkins, regarding him admiringly. 
“Can’t he walk about neither? Gad, 
Mr. Warren, we shan’t be able to walk 
about like poor old Johnny Hopkins, as 
they call him, when we’re as old as 
he is.” 

“Why, how old is he, for goodness 
sake ?” demanded Warren. 

“Pretty nigh a hundred; he’s ninety- 
four, however. But come with me, sir, 
and I'll introduce you; he likes to see 
a and have a little notice taken of 

im.” 

Johnny’s senses were somewhat dulled 
with age. He was rather deaf, and his 
eyesight was not so sharp as it used to 
be. He did not consequently perceive 
the gentlemen approaching him for some 
time, but continued his promenade, mut- 
tering about his flowers the while, and 
sometimes stopping in his walk to stroke 
the purring cat, and call her “ pretty 
pussy !” d 

“Father, here’s Mr. Warren come to 
see you—you know, the young gentle- 
man I was telling you about this morn- 
ing,” bawled Mr. Hopkins like a stentor, 
after he had sufficiently called the atten- 
tion of the author of his being by a fami- 
liar slap on the back. 

The ancient linendraper’s memory was 
as defective as his hearing, and he did not 
at first seem to comprehend. But pre- 
sently, as the idea began to dawn upon 
his mind that some one had come to see 
him, he turned his white-looking eyes 
first up to the sky, next into the branches 
of an elderberry-tree; in short, in every 
direction but the right one, as if animated 
by a vague notion of discovering that 
person. How long he would have gone 
on thus there is no saying, had not Frank 
him, while Mr Horks rBht before 
vn Z “¢ ~t opkils, junior, taking 

sire’s head in his hands, turned it to 
the proper point. 


1)? 


Johnny made a polite effo 
and to bow, also rubbing he Kot 
gether in the fashion of linendrapers 
their adolescence, and then offered hi 
withered and trembling old hand to 
“—< a 

“* How d’ye do, young man—how @’ 
do? Come to look at my garden?” pe 
he, in not very distinct accents, he hay; 
lost most of his teeth. “ Ah, fine garden! 
I’ve had it, young man, for more no 
twenty year—more nor twenty yea 

oung man,” he repeated, with emphasis 
“sol ought to know what it is, I should 
think.” 

“T should think it must take a deal of 
labour to keep it in order,” said Frank, 
with a slight touch of satire. He might 
have saved himself the trouble; not a 
word did the old man hear, 

“ Ah, yes, young man, a fine garden, 
to be sure!” said Johnny, shaking his 
head until it seemed almost likely to roll 
off. ‘That bit over there is what [I let 
grow wild; I call it my wilderness—he! 
he! he!” 

Warren thought it all looked like a 
wilderness, but of course he did not say 
so. The piece alluded to was especially 
entangled and uninviting to look a. 
Weeds and everything that was wild 
grew there and flourished in _profusior, 
and frogs and toads and snails and slugs 
had made it their peculiar habitation. 

“He! he! he! That’s my wilderness,” 
repeated the old gentleman, cheerfully 
rubbing his hands, “and that’s my cat! 
Putty puss, putty puss, then. Ab, young 
man, I have had that cat, let me see! 
Tut, tut, tut! Dear me, my memory 
begins to fail! Tut, tut, tut!” and the 
old man tapped his forehead fretfully. 

“ Seven years next Christmas, father, 
suggested the son. 

“Ah, seven year! Yes, yes, seven yeal, 
young man. Putty pussy, putty pussys 
then!” A gleam of pleasure spread over 
his wrinkled face as he stroked once mort 
his purring favourite. 

“ We wont worry him any more just 
now, Mr. Warren; ‘ isn’t used to mu 
talking, poor old soul, except to his cat 
and his own self.” ' 

Warren, therefore, made his on 
and withdrew with his friend towards t 
house, while Johnny, replacing his bam 
behind his back, resumed his peregt* 
tions with his cat. 

Mrs. Hopkins was as delighted er 
husband had been when she percelt 
her guest, and after the first but 
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rectings were over, hastened to set out 
wine and spirits and fruit and all manner 
of cakes for his entertainment ; and in 
her nervous excitement she had no sooner 

laced them on one part of the table than 
she had a conviction they ought to be 
placed on another, and so moved them 
again accordingly. ; 

“ And how about that mysterious lodger 
of yours ?” said Frank, presently, affecting 
a aon and thus turning the conversa- 
tion on the subject which was uppermost 
iu his mind. 

“Oh, he is just the same as ever, 
as impracticable and unbusiness-like as 
ever,” returned his host, with calm dis- 
dain. ‘Would you ever believe it—I 
put the question to you, my dear sir, as 
aman of the world and a man of busi- 
ness—would you believe it, 1 say, that 
any one in his proper senses would go 
out of this house last Saturday week at 
twenty minutes to seven o’clock, return 
this afternoon, sir, at half-past three, and 
never say a single word either that he 
was going or coming back ? Is it credible, 
] say, my dear sir? And yet he did it!” 

“ Really, it was very extraordinary con- 
duct, I must confess.” 

‘‘ Extraordinary ?” repeated the little 
gentleman, almost losing his temper with 
contempt at his lodger’s uncommercial- 
like ways—“ extraordinary? J call it 
a perversion, sir—an utter perversion of 
common sense! Why, sir, he is con- 
tinually going out like this, and stopping 
sometimes for days and weeks together.” 

“Lor’, William, my dear, how you do 
goon!” interposed Mrs. Hopkins, with a 
deprecating smile, which instantly changed 
into a look of mysterious meaning as she 
coutinued— J think, Mr. Warren, that 
either the poor gentleman cannot be quite 
night,” whispering and tapping her fore- 
head, “or else he has got something 
preying on his mind. ‘To hear him, sir, 
a-praying and a-talking to himself some- 
limes, is really quite awful, isn’t it, my 
dear ?”? - 

Mr. Hopkins shook his head and re- 
plied It wasn’t business-like. 

. I'm afraid there is something wron 
avout him,” said he, putting his left | 
unto his coat-tail pocket and scratching 
's chin with the other; “ but that is no 
usiness of mine. He conducts himself 
rly aud respectably here at any rate, 
straight: his rent, certainly, in a very 

‘8 orward manner. How he comes 
o ny money I don’t know; he don’t earn 

»* kDow that; and when he goes out 


like this, he often brings money home, I 
know ¢hat ; and that’s the only business- 
like thing he seems to do. He brought 
a cheque on Messrs. Coutts’ for twenty 
pounds this very day, and gave it me to 
cash for him when I go into the city 
to-morrow.” 

© Messrs. Coutts!” repeated Warren, 
with a start. He remembered that cele- 
brated firm were his uncle Martin’s 
bankers. 

Mr. Hopkins had the cheque in his 
pocket-book, and so his pocket-book was 
opened, and after glancing over some half- 
dozen papers which were nof the cheque 
(as is the manner with business men), the 
cheque was found. 

“Hem! Bless my heart, it is a 
— coincidence, to be sure!” said Mr. 

opkins. 

“ What is, my dear?” demanded his 
wife, with womanly curiosity. 

** This cheque is drawn by some name- 
sake of this young gentleman, my dear, 
that is all, ‘ Martin Warren’—dear me!” 

Frank almost snatched the paper from 
the speaker’s hand. It was indeed his 
uncle’s stiff, clear signature. By a strong 
effort he anal the cry of surprise 
which rose to his lips, and returned the 
cheque with a hand that trembled only a 
little. 

 T hope you are not going to mix me 
up with your mysteries, or those of your 
unaccountable lodger,” said he, with a 
laugh, which was almost ghastly. 

“Hush! whispered Mrs. Hopkins, 
holding up her finger and listening. 
“ Here he comes now.” 

“Who comes?” demanded Warren, 
breathlessly, 

“Mr. Manning. But be silent; if he 
knew any stranger was here, he wouldn't 
come in.” 

A heavy step was heard descending the 
stairs, et | the next minute a hand was 
laid upon the handle of the door, the 
door opened, and a person entered. 

He was middle-aged and tall, though 
he stooped so much as to detract greatly 
from his height. Apparently weak and 
emaciated, his dark eyes, which shifted 
uneasily from one object to another, some- 
times emitted a strange, unearthly fire. 

Such was the case, when, perceiving & 
stranger, he hastily started back, and 
would have eft the room, but both Mr. 
Hopkins and his wife loudly inviting him 
to enter, and Warren rising from his seat, 
he was forced to do so. 

The moment our hero’s eye fell upon 
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this person’s face, he recognised him, and 
it was with a start and some agitation 
that he knew him to be no other than the 
stranger who had disappeared so myste- 
riously at Hawley Hall. Nor did Manning 
appear less startled and agitated vom 
hearing the young man’s name, when 
Mr. Hopkins introduced them in due 
form. 

That weird-like flame lit up his eye; 
he started forward two steps, and gazed 
fixedly for an instant mto the countenance 
of the astonished youth, and then almost 
staggered backwards against the wall. 

He quickly, however, recovered him- 
self, and in a low, musical voice, apolo- 
gized for the emotion he had displayed, 
and apparently deeming some explana- 
tion requisite, he added— 

“T once had a dear friend of the same 
name as this young gentleman, and he 
reminded me of—of him.” 

As he sank into a seat, after making 
this observation, he murmured to him- 
self, in such low accents that they were 
not even heard by Warren— 

“The same soft blue eyes and fair 
complexion! Now, Heaven spare me!” 

But again recovering himself, he soon 
endeavoured to enter into a short con- 
versation with the young man, who was 
really as much affected as he was. By 
Manning’s conversation he proved him- 
self to have mingled in the world, though 
he seemed carefully to avoid any allusion 
of a personal nature, and after about a 
quarter of an hour had been passed thus, 
he arose to leave the room. Indeed, his 
manner had not been easy, though he 
strove to make it so, and he appeared 
very anxious to get away, 

“If you will excuse me now,” said 
he, in his meek, soft voice, “I have some 
little matters to attend to, so—so, Mr, 
Warren, I will wish you good day !” 

He put out a trembling hand, which 
the young man took with an irresistible 
feeling of repugnance, And Warren 
shook that hand, and the Stranger went 
silently away. 

Could Frank have seen into the future 
—the future of but one year and a half— 
how different would this since have been ! 
But Destiny doles out the secrets wombed 


in Time in single units. And so it was 
with Warren. 


CHAPTER XvL 


EDGAR SINCLAIR, 


On the whole, the incidents T have just 
described, though fraught with more ip. 
terest to Warren than even he had antig). 
pated, instead of in any way Clearing y 
the mysteries which involved him, onl 
served to perplex him the more. It i 
possible that the sagacious reader, who hag 
the whole canvas spread out before him 
can see into the matter easily enough, but 
Frank, who had only the incidents which 
actually occurred to him, and the deduce 
tions—weak and wrong as perhaps they 
might be—to guide him, found his judg. 
ment, his doubts, and his fears more 
mixed up and confused than ever. 

It was quite clear, he argued, that this 
Manning and his uncle were in some 
manner connected together—how or in 
what way he could not positively con. 


jecture. And supposing he could do s0, 


what would that avail him? It was, after 
all, merely a supposition that Manning, 
or even Martin Warren himself, had any- 
thing to do with the disposal of his 
father’s property—for Warren’s thoughts 
carried him no farther than that. 
“ Well,” said he, rousing himself with 
a sich, “I will continue to watch in 
silence these strange workings of fate. I 
will leave myself in the hands of Prom 
dence, and this I believe, that He will 
right me, if I have been wronged, and 
punish the guilty, if guilty there be. 
Such thoughts and speculations cob 
tinued to haunt our hero for several days, 
and, endeavouring to shake them off from 
him with such resolutions as the above, 
he would turn his reflections into the more 
pleasurable direction of Helen Batherley. 
Nearly a fortnight elapsed ere he went 
to the Batherleys again. In fact, the 
little domestic scene of which he b 
been a witness made him feel that when 
ever he went there again his positioa 
would be a delicate one. One evenilf 
however, he paid them another visit, Ie 
solving that he had better conduct 
self precisely the same as usual, an t 
it would appear very singular if hestay 
away. ai 
To his annoyance, he found Mr. Sine | 
already there, and that fascinating are 
man was totally engrossing the attentior 
of Helen; while Helen, talking, smiling 
singing, and bringing her every Dian™” 
“cing into play, seemed totally engrossiiZ 
is 


N aturally, poor Frank felt very jealous 
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thought Helen more beautiful and charm- 
‘ne than ever, and wished Mr. Sinclair at 
York or anywhere save Clapham. And 
then, as he sate moodily contemplating 
the scene which tortured him, he caught 
himself comparing Sinclair with Sir Mor- 
dannt’ Philpot. He was bound to admit 
much to the advantage of the forwmer, 
who he just then devoutly wished were as 
much entangled in some matrimonial web 
as the fair-haired baronet in question. 

The evening had not, however, far 
advanced when Sinclair got up to leave, 
expressing his regret that he was com- 
pelled to do so, but stating that he had 
an engagement which he could not put 
off, and adding, in reply to the solicitation 
of Mrs. Batherley, that he would certainly 
look in to see his friend Charles again as 
soon as he possibly could. 

“The deuce he will!” thought Warren, 
by no means pleased. ‘“ He isn’t wanted, 
I can tell him that—at least, I know oxe 
who wouldn’t care to see him any more.” 

It was certainly with considerable 
pleasure that he saw his new acquaint- 
ance quit the house. 

“Who is this Mr. Sinclair, Charley ?” 
he demanded of his friend, and knocking 
off the ashes of his cigar with his little 
finger in pretended carelessness. —, 

In reply to his query he learned the fol- 
lowing faets, which, as Charles Batherley 
was liable to ramble in a lengthy speech, 
I have here given in a condensed form :— 

Edgar Sinclair was the only son and 
heir of Sir Godfrey Sinclair, of Bengollen 
Hall, Bengollen, in Devonshire. From 
what Charles could learn, Sir Godfrey was 
very rich, very ambitious of being more 
80, very fond of fox-hunting, and very 
hard-hearted and hard-headed. 

Lady Sinclair had died while her child 
was young, and her husband, who loved 
his son with a sort of bearish affection, 
but was incapable of experiencing any of 
the more delicate sentiments of a parent, 
placed the boy at an early age at board- 


ing-school, whence - he-was - afterwards 


removed to Harrow, and subsequently to 
Cambridge. 

At the university he had taken his 
degree with distinction, and had since 
then been travelling for two or three 
years on the Continent. 

_ He had now taken up a temporary re- 
sidence in town, intending to remain some 
time In Seeing a little of London life. 

7 : shouldn’t be surprised, my dear, if 

r. Sinclair enters Parliament,” observed 
8. Batherley, when her son had got to 
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this point. “Such a clever young man as 
he is, it would be a thousand pities that 
he should spend his life in the country, 
hunting foxes. And his father Sir 
Godfrey must surely have plenty of 
influence to get him some borough, if he 
pleases.” 

“Very likely he will,” replied Charles, 
who didn’t care a fig about it. And, 
with his hands in his trousers’ pockets, 
he strolled to the window and looked out 
—a habit he had when he was idle, which, 
indeed, was almost always. 

Getting up from his seat, also, Frank 
rejoined him. 

“I wonder when he means to go home 
to Devonshire ?” said he, with a look that 
combined misery with savageness in equal 
degrees. ‘Hang the fellow, [ wish he 
wouldn’t come here, Charley.” 

Charles looked up at his friend’s face 
and laughed. 

“Jealous of him, eh? Pshaw! my dear 
fellow, you mustn’t worry yourself like 
that. Do you suppose that every man who 
sees a pretty girl is in love with her? 
Rest content, old fellow. Why, I used to 
be just the same with a certain young 
lady I could mention—God bless her !— 
when I first knew her. By the way, 
my friend,” he added, “I shall soon 
have passed my examinations now, and 
then —~” 

And then Charles Batherley winked 
most knowingly. 

Yet however lightly Charles Batherley 
might be disposed to treat the jealous 
apprehensiveness of his friend, that the 
fears of the latter were not without some 
foundation must have been even to him 
soon pretty evident. 

Sinclair was continually finding some 
cause which led him the way to Clapham. 
At one time he had a box of super-excel- 
lent cigars, which he came all the way 
from his chambers at the Temple to make 
a present of to Charles; at another he 
brought two magnificent bouquets from 
Covent Garden market for Mrs. Batherley 
and her daughter—the former lady having 
expressed her partiality{to which allusion 
has before been made) to flowers; and 
once, when he could think of no other 
expedient, had got Mr. Batherley to feel 
his pulse, look at his tongue, and pre- 
scribe him a black draught, which he had 
no sooner arrived in the street than he 
emptied into the gutter, laughing heartily 
at his ruse. Adi 

Alter this, he did not seem to think it 
necessary to invent excuses at all, but 
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dropped in 7 evening sometimes, just 

Warren did. 
™ In fact, to let the reader a little behind 
the scenes, Edgar Sinclair was almost as 
deeply smitten by the charins of Helen 
Batherley as Francis Warren was. Who 
could help it? He had been pleased with 
her the first time he saw her, four years 
avo. She was then a mere school-miss, 
such as she was when Warren first knew 
her. Now he saw her, though still a girl 
in years, with a woman’s thought, a 
woman’s wit, and a woman’s beauty, and 
he was fascinated. No one in the world 
could perceive the foibles of Helen 
Batherley clearer than he could ; no one, 
perhaps, was of a more opposite dispo- 
sition than he; yet Edgar Sinclair felt 
drawn towards her, and he had not the 
moral strength, the iron purpose, to re- 
sist the charm. Sinclair was a man of 
intellect, but he was easily led by a mind 
whose will was stronger than his own. 
Helen had more force of character than 
he had, and while he was with her, with 
no counteracting power, he was her slave. 

And so, almost as it were at first sight, 
he loved her as Warren did; and he was 
jealous of Warren, as Warren was of him. 
Yet the two were, of course, most won- 
derfully polite to each other, though Sin- 
clair’s classic lip would perhaps wreathe 
a little in scorn. He admitted Warren to 
be his rival, for there was no denying him 
to be a handsome manly fellow; but Sin- 
clair knew well the talisman he had to 
aid him—the advantages he had which 
Warren had not. Was he not the son of 
a baronet, and that baronet a rich one, 
too? Perhaps he had his misgivings, now 
and then, as to what that baronet would 
say; but Sinclair was not the man to 
think of such things, if he could help it. 

And Helen—did she care anything 
about Sinclair? Why, when Warren 
made a disparaging remark about him, 
she laughed in those low, silvery tones of 
satirical enjoyment, just as she had done 
before when Sir Mordaunt Philpot was 
all the rage. 


‘eee 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A LOVE SCENE. 


No less than four times in the course of 
the month which ensued after the intro- 
duction of Sinclair did Warren present 
himself at Clapham, fully making up his 
mind each time that he would then and 
there know his fate from the lips of 
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Helen Batherley, and on every one of 
these occasions he had been so yp) k 
as to have his design frustrated Tet 
he had found his detested rival there = 
there was no edging in a word = 
Helen had been out, so of course b 
e 
couldn’t ; and the other time he did: vet 
little way towards saying what he ay 
but the girl had laughed at him so heartily 
that he was driven back, for the time 
totally defeated. ' 

“ What a fool Tam to be bullied oy 
of a plain answer by the ridicule of , 
ag tongue!” he exclaimed next day as 

e sat on his stool at the Little Westen 
And he was as angry and as savage with 
himself as many another man has beep 
before him. 

So, digging his pen furiously into his 
blotting-paper, on which he caught him. 
self stealthily writing the name of Helen, 
he vowed he would be fooled no more. 
He had made his mind up to the same 
effect two or three times already and been 
defeated, but there should be no mistake 
about it ¢Ais time; oh dear no, he would 
have yea or nay. 

Filled with this heroical determination, 
he repaired, as soon as office hours were 
over, to his love’s abode. Favourable to 
his purpose, he found her busying herself 
in the garden and alone. 

Summer was far upon the wane, and 
closely verging upon autumn. It was 
early in the evening, and the fragrant 
flowers already hung their heads in ex- 
pectation of the night’s repose. The sun 
was setting in the west, and amidst a thin 
and vapoury streak of silver stretched 
across the azure sky the pale-faced even 
ing star peeped out. The air was mild 
and balmy, and the gay “ chirrup” of the 
birds fell cheerfully on the ear. The hand 
of God seemed to touch the earth and the 
firmament, and to endow them with the 
beauty which the poet says “is a joy fot 
ever.” 

Helen was watering the flowers and 
humming a song, which was not the 
“Rosebud’s whisper.” For Sinclair ha 
decided with Charles and Warren, that 
that little ballad was nonsense; # 
Helen was quite as ready to give up the 
“Rosebud’s whisper” for Sinclair as she 
was to sing it for Sir Mordaunt Philpot, 

A tiny spade and a rake—miles 0 
things that a strong man would bare 
laughed at—were lying by the git!’s side 
on the green sward ; and as she, stooplig 
for a moment to pluck up a weed or & 
range a straggling flower, set her 


then ; Once 


















































the soft and crumbling soil, that 
was so light that it scarce left the 
the blade of bending grass 
leaf she trod upon remained 


upon 
step 
impress, and 
or the green 


shed. 
then Warren emerged from the house 


she did not at first perceive him. In 
truth, he came softly enough ; 1t was some 
seconds ere he came at all, but stood 
with his hand still on the handle of the 
door through which he had passed, breath- 
lessly gazing at her. Not a single motion 
of that graceful and fairy-like form was 
lost to him. And there he stood admir- 
ing her, and at that moment, despite his 
better judgment, almost believing her to 
he not only the fairest and most beautiful 
in form, but the purest and most lovely 
in soul of all God's creatures. But 
scarcely had he set his foot on the 

avelly path than she caught the sound, 
and glanced up quickly in the direction. 
A bright gleam lit up her face and shone 
in the flash of her eye. The next instant, 
when she saw it was Warren, a shade of 
disappointment fell across that suuny 

leam. 

“Oh, Mr. Warren, is that you? Have 
you come to assist me in my labours ?” 
said she, all at once as busy as a bee, and 
scarcely deigning to look up. 

“Yes,” said he, feeling all his firmness 
giving way as he looked at her. “ You 
seem busy, Miss Batherley ; in what way 
can I help you?” 

“Firstly, then, oh excellent auxiliary, 
have the goodness to put this obstinate 
branch to rights, I cannot reaca it—thank 
you. Industrious? I believe you, Mr. 
Varren. Gardening is a nice amusement, 
sir, and highly recommended as an exer- 
cise by papa. It expands the chest, in- 
vigorates the frame, exhilarates the spirits, 
and does many other things, my good 
friend, too numerous to mention.” 

“Tt purifies the mind and gives it a 
healthy tone,” said Warren, gravely. “It 
teaches us poor creatures a new light. It 


shows us our relation to. the universe ; - 


how we are but one of the million of in- 
significant beings made by Providence 
dependent upon one another; how the 
seed derives its vitality from the soil, and 
would perish without it; how the plant 
springs from the seed, and the blossoin 
erives life from the plant, the seed, and 
the soil. It teaches us not only reverence 
to God, but unselfishness and love to 
our fellow-man. A garden is a complete 
Serinon against self. The rose, the jessa- 
mune, and the violet each adds its quota 
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of perfume and of beauty to the common 
cause—the cause of universal order, har- 
mony, and love.” 

Helen looked at the speaker of this 
rhapsody in a state of pouting pexplexity. 
When he had ended, she laughed in his 
face. What did she know of all this ?— 
what did she care about it? Selfishness ? 
Universal love? Universal fiddle-stick, 
indeed ! 

_ Yes, a merry peal of derision burst 
ringing from her lips. 

“I declare, Mr, Warren, you are quite 
sentimental to-day,” cried she. “I reall 
had no idea you were half so eaiieal, 
You are almost Byronic! Might a young 
lady suggest to you, sir, that a nautical 
costume en déshabille would become you?” 

Frank winced a little at this sarcastic 
attack, but he was not to be routed by 
it; indeed, he turned it ingeniously to his 
purpose, 

“Tt is fortunate, Miss Batherley, that 
I am sentimental, for I came here this 
evening to talk sentiment to you and to 
ask you a sentimental question.” 

‘A sentimental one, sir ?” 

“Yes, Miss Batherley, it is—very much 
so, and one to me of——” 

“Then, for mercy’s sake, Mr. Warren, 
have pity on me, and do not ask it! [| 
am sure I shall not be able to answer it, 
sir, if you do; for never was there poor 
creature with so little sentiment as [ 
have.” 

“The question I have to ask you, 
Helen, is one you can well answer—yes 
orno? I have already told you how much 
I love you, and——” 

* But that isn’t a question, you know, 
Mr. Warren,” interrupted she, deprecat- 
ingly. 

qOWe shall come to the question soon, 
Miss Batherley. There are some few 
words I must say before I ask it.” 

‘““No, but really, my dear Mr. Warren, 
what am I——” 

“ Nay, do not interrupt me, Helen; the 
love of a man is not. to be trifled with. L 
am resolved that I will not be deterred 
this night by your ridicule; I will no 
longer be tortured by suspense. Helen! 
Helen! I have given you my heart! Ever 
since I saw you, Helen Batherley, I have 
loved you; and what I came this night to 
ask you is—can you. can you, dear girl, 
give me any kindly feeling in return gl 

“Only listen to the man!” ejaculated 
his fair companion, holding up her hands 
in mock astonishment. 

“T have no riches to offer you, Helen, 
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it is true,” Frank pursued firmly, and 
not appearing to heed her—trifling which, 
however, stung him to the quick—“ but I 
have strong arms that will work for and 
yrotect you, and a heart that would bleed 
for you if need were, and whose one hope, 
and care, and joy would be to make you 
happy. Believe me, my dear girl, that 
these are not to be held lightly; they are 
to be prized more than the vain baubles 
of ambition—wealth, with all its vaunted 
power, can never gain them—and these, 
these, Helen, are what I offer you.” 

He spoke earnestly, for he said what 
he meant; yet his voice was mournful, 
for he had but little hope. He waited 
anxiously for her to make some reply. 
While he was speaking, she seemed to 
listen attentively to what he said, mark- 
ing out as she did so various scrolls and 
figures on the grass-plot with her little 
spade. When he ceased, she looked up. 
I fear there was more of fun than feeling 
depicted on her face. She dropped him 
the politest curtsey possible, and crossed 
her arms in affected humility upon her 
bosom. 

“Tam deeply gratified by your excel- 
lent opinion of me, sir, I am sure,” said 
she, as meekly as a saint; “ but listen 
to me, good Mr. Sentimentalist, for one 
minute, if you please. Supposing, now, 
sir, for a moment, that I was such a silly 
creature as—as—well, as to marry you. 
How, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
could you possibly keep me? A pretty 
sort of a clerk’s wife I should make, 
indeed, even when aided and supported 
by that heart of yours, Mr. Warren— 
which, to do it justice, sir, I do believe to 
be a good, a noble, and a generous one. 
Picture me, Mr. Sentimentalist, if you 
please, as the respectable mother of a 
family of small children, who are dancing 
round me and crying out for their dinner, 
Not much of your universal order, har- 
mony, and love would be there, I’m 
thinking; and a pretty miserable sort of 
a man you would be, with me always 
grumbling at you and finding fault with 
you. You say you have not riches to 
offer me. Poor, simple-hearted young 
man! they are the very things I cannot 
do without. Can you give mea carriage, 
horses, footinen, jewels, balls, every- 
thing? You cannot ; therefore, sir, good 
oot to you. This is candid, is: it 

‘* Too, too candid, Helen,” replied the 


young man, mournfully. «But tell mp 
u love ANY ong 


one thing; do you—do yo 
else ?” 

_ Then her low, soft, musical, yet scoft. 
ing laugh rang out. 

“Vous étes bien curieux, monsieur.” 
said she, archly. 

“ Well, I do not seek to pry into your 
secrets,” said he, drawing himself’ y 
“And all I have now to say, Heley 
Batherley, is to wish you farewell !” 

He extended his hand as he spoke these 
words; and his voice, which wavered 
slightly at the first, grew firm ands deep 
with pathos as he went on. 

“Farewell? Good gracious, where are 
you going? You don’t mean to say you 
are such a ninny—excuse me—as to run 
away from the country, commit suicide 
or anything of that sort ?” 

Helen’s astonishment was, perhaps, not 
wholly affected this time. No doubt she 
was quite as vain as most girls are; but 
she could not well enter into Warren's 
thoughts just then, nor understand them, 

“No, Helen, I am not,” Frank respond- 
ed, solemnly. ‘‘ 1 return only to my ordi- 
nary ways and avocations, in which I shall 
henceforth take no delight ; but probably 
we shall never meet again. I will not 
voluntarily thrust myself into temptation, 
nor embitter my days more than I can 
help, by coveting what I cannot enjoy; 
and so I say farewell! Whatever your 
future, Helen Batherley, may it be as 
happy a one as I would have striven to 
make it. For me, I know not what time 
may do—may it bring me forgetfulness! 
They say a young man’s love will soon 
die out, as days and nights flit by and 
bring no hope nor expectation for its soul 
to feed on; may, oh, may this be a trath 
tome! And now once more ] 7 fare- 
well! God bless you, Helen Batherley, 
and good-bye!” 

He hastened with a quick step from 
the garden, his eyes cast down upon the 
ground. He looked neither to his right 
hand nor to hig left. 

And go sped Warren’s love-suit. There 
may be those read these lines who 
think him a fool for all his pains. [com 
fess that I am rather inclined to be om 
of them; for I hardly think Helen wa 
worthy of such a genuine hero as he. 
is simply, however, my place to reco 
and not to interfere. He would 7 
loved no one else for my asking, 
must e’en leave him to his fate. 
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Cure No. 58,492.—“ Bridge House, Frimley, Surrey.—Thirty-three years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of bleod, liver derangement, deafness, siuging in theeara, constipation, debility, shortness 
of breath, and cough, have been removed by your Revalenta Arabica. My lungs, liver, stomach, 


head, and ears are all right, my hearing perfect, and my reovery is a marvel to all ny 
acquaintances.—J ames Rosents, Timber Merchant. 


Cure No. 49,832.—Of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 


cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting, Maria Joly, of Wortham, Ling, 
Norfolk. 


Cure No. 54,816, from the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone Rectory, near Fakenham, 
Norfolk.—‘‘ In all cases of indigestion, and particularly when the liver is more than usually 
affected, I consider it the best of all remedies. It regulates the bile, and makes it flow, in cases 
which would not admit of mercury in any shape. In short, a healthy flow of bile is one of ite 
earliest and best symptoms. Se es 
gentlemen, &c., Jamzs T. Campsett.” 


Despatch from his Ex the Count of Mensdorff-Pouilly, Prime Minister of Austeie. — 
“Vienna, 8th October, 1864. I am directed by his mer sony bee tavern gd Mensdorff- 
Pouilly to express to to you his most sincere thanks for your excellent which he has 
been using for the last two months with the greatest success possible, for he had been trying 
before many remedies without the slightest benefit to his health. I am also directed by his 
Excellency to tell you that he requests you to give to this letter the publicity you may find usefu!. 
—i have the honour to be, your most obedient servant, 

“Paice Ysensterm, Aid-de-Camp.” 


Cure No. 54,796.—“ Alderley, Cheshire, Oct. 16, 1860.—Sir, since taking your Food I feel 
much better, and have gained ten pounds of flesh within three months.—Joux Oupmax.” 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Waterford : “I have derived much benefit from your excellent food.—Sruanr 
ve Decrus, Dromana, Cappoquin, County Waterford.” 

Care No. 54,816.—‘*Tittenson, Oct. 25, 1860.—I cannot sufficiently express my gra! 
tude for the benefit I have derived from it sete pei tn tS I can now rest 
very well at night, my appetite is perfectly restored, pains in my back, and chest wre 
quite gone, add I am fast gaining strength and flesh. If your Food was better known, { believe 
it would save many 4 Seach tee lives which are destroyed recklessly by poisonous drags, and many 
families would be sonal Seatt utter ruin.—Mrs. A. QwEx.” 








The Food is sold in Canisters, 1 ‘2s. 02. ; 2Ib., ot hale 24\b., 40s. Super-refined quality, 
1lb., 68.; 21b., lls.; 5ib., 22s. 1B , 338. inne 101b, ey -g aniston carcagefre on = 


Post-Offi, Place Vendéme, Paris; 
rc Ofice Onde'iy Baikiy DU pe See ; .F i, Bae 


alo Purztirs & Co.} and oll woepectable Grocers sod Chemis ikevery 
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_ FURNISHING , of BEDROOMS, _ 


P ’ ; <7. ¢ <3 es : ie a ' 
AL & SON havo observed for some time that it would be © 
advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection _ 
~ of Bedroom. ys 73 vm pry 0 and hem to. 
ju ro the style and effect of the different descrip. 
oe of Sernieure it-is necessary that:each description should 
be placed in a separate room.~ They’ have therefore’ erected large andi 
additional Show-Rooms, by which they will be enabled not only to extend: 
their Show of) Iron and Brass’ Bedsteads, and*Bedroom. Furniture, beyondi — 


ae 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several 
small rooms for’thepurpose' of keeping compiete suites of Bedroom’ 
Furniture in the.different styles. yo —s 
Japanned Deal goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six 

different colours, some of them light and chaste, and others of a plainer 

description. Suites of Stained Deal’Gothic Furniture, Polisiied Deal, Oak, 

and Walnut, are also set apart-in separate rooms, so that customers are 
able. to see the effect as it would appear in their own room. A suite of 
very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and 
per hy to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be 
d | 


os . og 
Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular aig Ae 
ascertained as it would appear ’on the’ Bedstead. ' b ge 
A very large stock of Bedding (Heal & Son’s original trade) is placed 
on the Bedsteads. Cee 
~The stock of Mahogany goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very gteatly increased. The entire” 
stock is arranged ‘in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two.” 
large ground-floors, and forms as complete an assortment of Bedroom: 
Furniture as,they think can possibly be desired. be 
Every attention ‘is paid to the Manufacture of the Cabinet work, and aKa 
large Workshops have been erected on the premises for this purpose, that. 
the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. a 
Their Bedding.trade receives constant and personal attention, every 
article being made on the premises, - . ae 
Heal & .Son' particularly call attention to their New Patent’ Spring. 
Mattress, the Sommier’ Elastique Portatif. It is portable, able ail be 
elastic, and lower in price than:the.old Spring Mattress. ie or 








' © *ELLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE SENT FREE BY POST, 


HEAL AND SON, 
196, 197, 198, 
COURT ROAD, LONDON. 








